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Fig.    I.    View  of  the   town  and  castle  from  the   tower  of  St.    Lawrence's   Church. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


INTRODUCTION. 


To  one  who  wanders  through  the  crooked  streets  of  Nuremberg,  under- 
standing something  of  the  story  that  the  houses,  with  their  old  grey- 
walls  and  tall  red  roofs,  have  to  tell;  who  is  attracted  at  first 
sight  of  the  castle  and  its  towers,  extending  widely  on  its  proud  height, 
and  the  fortifications  that  start  thence  to  engirdle  the  whole  town;  who  looks 
at  the  picturesque  remains  of  older  defences  within,  at  the  churches  and 
chapels,  the  town  hall,  the  markets  and  squares,  with  fountains  large  and  small; 
it  is  almost  as  though  he  were  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  chronicle  printed 
in  bold  type  and  enriched  with  sturdy  woodcuts. 

We  need  not  bury  ourselves  in  the  contents  of  such  a  folio,  tracing  out 
word  by  word  what  the  chronicler  has  to  tell;  w^e  can  find  delight  in  merely- 
turning  over  its  pages.  The  stout  paper,  the  type  so  shapely  and  full  of  character, 
the  series  of  bold  illustrations,  the  intense  black  of  the  ink  and  the  gleaming 
red  of  the  initials  all  combine  to  charm  and  please.  It  is  plain  that  an  un- 
sophisticated and  sound  taste  has  presided  there,  a  taste  entirel}'  free  from  all 
artificiality.    It  is  invigorating  to  look  at  such  a  book,  and   we   feel  this  all  the 
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2  INTRODUCTION. 

more,  if,  when  its  contents  are  disclosed,  it  sets  before  us  bright  pictures  from  a 
past  like  that  of  Germany. 

Returning  to  Nuremberg,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  only  about 
ICO  years  ago  that  men  began  to  comprehend  its  beauty.  The  i8'^  century, 
even  in  Germany  itself,  would  not  see  it.  Strange  enough  does  it  seem  now, 
that  Mozart,  in  1790,  found  nothing  more  to  say  about  the  towm,  in  his  diary, 
than  that  it  was  a  nasty  place  and  that  he  had  breakfasted  there;  or,  that  a 
Saxon  clergyman  of  those  days  talks  only  of  dark  and  gloomy  streets,  tastelessly 
decorated  houses,  absurdly  situated  buildings  and  terrible  piles  of  stone,  and, 
having  brought  into  prominence  the  boldness  and  singularity  of  its  Gothic 
buildings,  actually  adds  an  acknow^ledgment  that  it  nevertheless  made  a  pleasing 
impression  on  him.  Strange  do  such  opinions  sound,  but  we  cannot  be  surprised 
at  them,  when  we  remember  that  everything  was  then  examined  through  the 
spectacles  of  classic  art,  and  that  nothing  could  be  allowed  any  merit  which 
was  so  altogether  contrary  to  it  as  the  appearance  of  old  Nuremberg,  It  is 
true  that,  as  far  back  as  1772,  there  had  been  aroused  in  the  young  Goethe, 
at  the  sight  of  Strassburg  Cathedral,  some  comprehension  of  the  greatness,  power 
and  depth  of  native  German  Art,  so  that  he  uttered  an  impressive  warning  against 
the  use  of  classic  architectural  forms,  and,  referring  to  the  painters  of  his  time, — 
coquetting  W'ith  foreign  styles,  mannered  and  untrue  to  nature,  —  exclaimed 
enthusiastically  "O  Albert  Dürer,  at  whom  our  novices  mock,  your  stiffest  figure 
is  more  welcome  to  me".  Such  sound  perceptions  were  however  rare  and  they 
were  not  permanent  even  in  Goethe  himself.  From  being  the  gifted  panegyrist  of 
Master  Erwin  he  became  afterwards  an  ardent  worshipper  of  the  classic  Palladio, 
and,  when  he  passed  through  Regensburg  on  his  Roman  journey,  he  had  no 
word  of  admiration  for  the  majestic  beauty  of  its  Cathedral. 

But  when,  under  the  pressure  of  terrible  events,  men  began  to  think  again 
of  Germany's  ancient  might,  Nuremberg,  the  ideal  picture  of  a  German  town, 
could  not  fail  to  be  re-discovered.  It  was  the  better  fitted  to  fill  everyone  with 
admiration  for  what  German  art-industry  had  been  able  to  accomplish  in  that  the 
town,  gifted  by  nature  with  few  attractions,  situated  on  a  sandy  plain  and  on 
the  banks  of  an  insignificant  stream,  owed  its  characteristic  beauty  entirely  to 
the  industry  and  capacity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Emperor  Frederick  II.  recognised 
this  when  he  issued  an  important  charter  to  the  city,  in  1 219,  and  granted 
it  exceptional  privileges,  "because  it  possesses  neither  vineyards  nor  shipping  and 
is  situated  on  a  very  stubborn  soil".  It  was  felt  that  the  genius  of  German  art 
had  a  home  there,  and  that  it  was  no  accident  that  Dürer,  the  greatest  and 
most  German  of  German  masters,  was  born  there. 

True  it  is  that  there  are  other  German  towns  remarkably  distinguished  by 
art.    We  must  pass  through  the  Saxon  lands,  and  journey  down  the  Rhine  and 
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Danube,  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  noblest  and  most  imposing  creations  of 
Germany's  ecclesiastical  architecture;  it  is  from  the  green  of  the  Thüringer  Wakl 
that  the  Wartburg,  the  most  stately  of  its  castles,  greets  our  eyes;  whilst  Heidel- 
berg, its  most  gorgeous  palace,  is  mirrored  in  the  waters  of  the  Neckar.    But 
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Fig.   2.    The   "Heidenturm"   (Pagans'   Tower)   in   the   Imperial   Castle. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


nowhere  do  we  seem  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  German  art  so  entirely  and 
exclusively  as  in  Nuremberg. 

It  is  wonderful  that,  while  centuries  have  built  at  Nuremberg,  each  in  its 
own  fashion  and  each  with  distinctive  forms  and  a  character  of  its  own,  they 
have  joined  their  work  so  harmoniously  together,  and  created  every  part  with 
such  spirit  and  full  power,  that  the  whole  gives  an  impression  of  unity  (fig.  i). 
Generations  have  passed,  and  with  them  taste  and  artistic  ability  have  varied. 

I* 
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but  the  genius  of  Nuremberg's  builders  ensured  tliat  the  unity  of  its  artistic 
character  should  not  be  overthrown,  until  the  19'^  century  came  and  put  an  end 
to  the  beautiful  harmony  that  had  reigned  there.  The  absence  of  style  that 
marks  our  civilisation  of  to-day  is  doubly  felt  in  a  city,  which  owes  its  wonderful 
aspect  to  an  unbroken  feeling  for  style  in  the  past  and  has  saved  so  many  mani- 
festations of  that  feeling  until  now. 


Fig.   3.    View  of  the  Castle  from  the  ditch  by  the  "Vestnei  "   Gate. 
I'hotograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


Fig.   4.     View   of  llie   Castle  from   the  tower  of  St.   Sebald's   Church. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


THE  CASTLE; 

AND  NUREMBERG  AND  ITS  FORTIFICATIONS 

TO  THE  END  OF  THE  12™  CENTURY. 

NUREMBERG  is  not  one  of  the  oldest  of  German  cities.  It  owes  its 
foundation  neither  to  the  Romans  nor  to  Charles  the  Great,  though 
both  are  connected  witli  it  by  tradition.  The  "Margaretenturm"  (Tower 
of  St.  Margaret),  well  known  as  the  "Heidenturm"  (Pagans'  Tower,  fig.  2),  which 
contains  in  its  two  stories  the  apses  of  the  double-chapel  of  the  Imperial  Castle, 
passed  for  a  long  time  as  being  a  temple  of  Diana  and  Hercules.  Even  in  the 
iS'*"  century  this  was  believed,  and  people  held  firmly  to  the  opinion  that  the 
two  weather  worn  figures  on  the  east  side  of  the  tower,  which  probably  re- 
present the  Emperor  Henry  II.  and  his  wife  Cunigunda,  were  statues  of  Hercules 
and  his  fabled  son  Noricus.  In  the  cowering  animal  figures,  really  lions,  Diana's 
pack  of  hounds  had  to  be  recognised.  The  name  of  Noricus  furnished  a 
convenient  derivation  of  the  name  Nuremberg.  The  proper  derivation,  in  spite 
of  many  most  ingenious  guesses,  is  not  definitely  settled  even  now. 

In  the  iq""  century  the  basis  on  which  to  rest  a  proof  of  the  Roman  origin 
of  Nuremberg  was  no  longer  the  "Heidenturm",  but  the  pentagonal  tower,  known 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  Old  Nuremberg.  It  was  given  out  that  this  was 
a  Roman  watch  tower,  but  history  does  not  know  that  the  Romans  ever  came 
into   the   neighbourhood.     The   town    did    not   take   its  name  from  that  of  the 
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General  Claudius  Xero,  but  its  name  has  on  the  contrary  inspired  the  story  of 
Nero  and  his  legions.  The  tower  itself  has  nothing  about  it  to  indicate  its  precise 
date.  It  has  no  frieze  of  round  arches,  like  the  "Heidenturm",  to  signify  a  Ro- 
manesque origin;  it  shows  onl}-  solid,  rough  masonry,  with  (]uite  small  openings 
for  light,  little  more  than  slits.  The  upper  part  fell  late  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  was  replaced  with  brickwork,  and  the  battlemented  addition  round  the  lower 
part,  intended  for  gun  emplacements,  is  also  a  later  addition.  The  triangular  pro- 
jection on  the  east  side,  on  account  of  which  the  tower,  nearly  square  inside, 
is  called  pentagonal,  is  a  remarkable  feature,  but  from  it  no  sure  conclusion  as 
to  the  date  can  be  drawn.  The  projection  was  really  built  as  a  buttress.  We 
can  do  no  more  than  conjecture  that  in  this  tower  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
creation  of  the  century,  in  which  Nuremberg  comes  from  the  darkness  of  tradition 
into  the  clear  light  of  history. 

The  first  authentic  mention  of  Nuremberg  is  in  1 050.  In  that  year  the 
Emperor  Henry  II.  rode  thither,  with  his  Bavarian  nobles,  on  his  way  to  Hungary. 
Tradition  names  Conrad  I.  as  the  founder  of  the  city,  but  is  this  a  mistake  for 
Conrad  II.  ?  Did  it  occur  to  the  latter,  on  the  occasion  of  his  stay  at  Mogeldorf, 
to  build  a  castle  on  the  rocky  height  rising  amid  extensive  and  profitable 
woodlands?  These  questions  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty,  for  there  is  no 
documentary  evidence,  and  the  castle  itself  does  not  furnish  a  solution.  It  has 
endured  so  many  changes  during  the  centuries  that  came  after,  that  its  original 
aspect  is  completely  lost. 

Anyone  who  sees  Nuremberg  Castle  for  the  first  time  and,  keeping  clear 
of  historical  considerations,  lets  it  influence  him  only  as  a  work  of  art,  will  be 
easily  tempted  to  believe  that  he  has  before  him  a  harmonious  creation  (fig.  4), 
planned  as  one  great  whole,  with  all  its  parts  wisely  proportioned  and  in  perfect 
accord.  But  really  the  case  is  just  the  opposite,  and  the  impression  that  everyone 
receives  is  due  to  this,  that  every  part  has  been  designed  freely  and  without 
constraint,  in  accordance  with  natural  needs,  and  without  any  secondary  artistic 
purpose.  While  so  many  a  building  of  our  time  lacks  artistic  unity,  though  it 
has  been  built  in  accordance  with  the  well  considered  and  elaborated  plan  of 
a  master,  Nuremberg  Castle,  in  the  forming  of  which  se\^eral  centuries  have  had 
a  share,  stands  forth  as  a  remarkable  example  of  such  unity.  It  is  consequently 
a  striking  proof  that  the  beauty  of  a  structure  does  not  depend  nearly  so  much 
on  unity  of  historical  style  as  on  the  observance  of  those  laws  of  style  which 
are  not  subject  to  change  of  time,  but  are  the  foundation  of  all  artistic  creation, 
and  have  the  same  value  for  us  as  for  the  masters  of  antiquity  and  the  Middle 
Ages,  though  our  expression  of  them  in  form  must  naturally  be  so  difierent. 
Only  where  these  laws  have  been  followed,  where  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  natural  conditions,  with  a  sound  regard  for  style   and 
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without  any  reversion  to  sentimental  archaisms,  can  buildings  originate,  which 
w>ll  harmonise,  as  the  differents  parts  of  the  Castle  do,  -  in  spite  of  their  different 


Fig.    5.    The   "Kaiserstallung"    (Imperial  Stables). 
From  "Nürnberger  Motive",  edited  by  W.  Biede. 

dates  -  to  form  one  whole  with  the  landscape  round  them.  This  last  is  always 
the  infallible  mark  of  a  method  of  building  governed  by  right  principles,  and 
Nuremberg  Castle   is   not  to  be  surpassed  as  an  example  of  it.     Because  each 
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part  is  fashioned  and  re-fashioned  entirely  for  itself  and  its  own  purpose,  so  the 
whole  produces  the  effect  of  a  natural  picture,  in  which  all  the  parts  have  come 
into  existence  and  grown  up  toi^ether.  hicomparable  is  the  harmony  in  which 
the  reddish  rock,  the  grey  masonry,  the  fresh  green  of  the  trees  and  bushes,  — 
that  fill  the  ditches  and  stand  in  luxuriant  splendour  on  the  mighty  ramparts, 

—  and  the  warm  red  roofs  arc  joined  (fig.  3).  Nuremberg  Castle  does  not  owe 
its  picturesqueness  to  ruin  and  the  effects  of  age.  It  is  not  picturesque  on  that 
account,  like  the  castles  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  bright  banks  of  the  Saale, 
but  the  picturesque  impression  that  it  gives  is  the  result,  wholly  unsought  and 
unwilled,  of  its  natural  growth  and  freedom  from  artistic  pretension. 

We  have  four  separate  groups  of  building  to  distinguish,  on  the  long  rock 
platform  rising  from  East  to  West.    Quite  at  the  east  end  rises  the  "Luginsland", 

—  a   square  tower  of  masonry,  with  four  corner  turrets,  looking  far  out  over 
the  country,  —  built  by  the  people  of  Nuremberg  in  1377.    Immediately  adjoining    "^ 
this   is   the  Granary,   with   its   tall  roof  set  with  many  dormers,  built  by  Hans 
Beheim  the  elder,  Nuremberg's  cleverest  architect,  during  the  years  1494 — 1495-   ^ 
This  building  (fig.  5)  was  used  as  a  stable  during  visits  of  the  Emperor,  and  so 
received  in  course  of  time  the  name  of  the   "Kaiserstallung"  (Imperial  Stables). 

A  doorway  with  a  pointed  arch,  adorned  with  intersecting  bar  mouldings,  and 
well-proportioned  little  windows,  right-angled  and  with  only  a  plain  chamfer 
moulding,  —  except  in  the  top  story  where  they  are  paired  together,  with  twisted 
mullion- ornaments,  —  break  the  plain,  smooth  front,  on  which  a  tablet  with 
the  arms  of  Nuremberg,  plainly  a  work  of  Adam  Kraft,  provides  a  welcome 
piece  of  decoration. 

It  is  said  that  the  Nurembergers  built  the  "Luginsland"  themselves,  so  as  i 
to  be  able  to  keep  watch  always  on  the  Burggrave's  castle  and  control  him.  '' 
The  stronghold  of  the  Burggrave,  which  formed  the  oldest  part  of  the  Castle, 
did  not  lie,  as  used  to  be  thought,  where  the  Imperial  Stables  now  are,  but  it 
extended  southwards  from  the  pentagonal  tower,  which,  making  today  so  wonderful 
a  group  with  the  Imperial  stables  and  the  Luginsland,  was,  probably,  originally 
a  part  of  the  Burggrave's  castle,  to  which  Ottmar's  or  the  Walpurgis-Chapel  and 
the  so-called  "Amtmannswohnung"  (Steward's  House)  also  belonged.  Of  all  of  it, 
only  the  tower  containing  the  apse  has  lasted  on  from  the  Romanesque  period, 
while  the  chapel,  which  fell  to  the  ground  at  the  destruction  of  the  Burggrave's 
stronghold  in  1420,  was  re-built  shortly  after  that  time.  As  the  Castle  of  the 
Burggraves  was  not  re-built,  there  came  into  existence,  between  the  pentagonal 
tower  and  the  "Amtmannswohnung",  the  open  place,  divided  by  a  sunken  way, 
and  separated  only  by  a  low  wall  from  the  wide  ditch,  which  is  very  deep 
at  this  point.  Here  are  shown  the  hoof-marks  left  by  that  hero  of  song,  the 
robber  knight  Eppelein,  or  more  correctly  Eckelein  of  Gailingen,  when  he  took 
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his  bold  leap  and  snapped  his  fingers   at  the  Nurembergers,  "who  hang  no  man, 
unless  they  have  him". 

The  "Amtmannswohnung"  (Steward's  House,  fig.  6),  which  is  to  all  appearance 
a  work  of  the  13'^  century,  has  quite  the  look  of  a  defensible  dwelling-house. 
Its  irregular  masonry,  its  graceful  roof,  with  projections  in  half  timber  work, 
timber  galleries,  and  wooden  wainscoting,  and  the  round-arched  door,  that  forms 


Fig.   6.     \'ie\v   of  the   Imperial   Castle   from   the   Pentagonal  Tower, 

\vith   the   "Amtmannswohnung"    (Steward's   House)   in   the   foreground. 

Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


the  approach  to  the  passage  mounting  to  the  great  "Freiung".  make  this 
building  an  especially  attractive  part  of  Nuremberg  Castle.  Very  picturesque  too 
is  its  back,  in  the  so-called  "Schwedenhof"  (Court  of  the  Swedes),  with  its  round 
porch  dating  from  the  16'^  century.  This  building  guarded  the  approach  to  the 
Imperial  Castle  proper,  which  was  entirely  separated  from  its  advanced-post  the 
castle  of  the  Burggraves.  It  is  agreed  that  at  first  no  more  than  the  fortress  of 
the  Burgf  raves  stood  here,  in  which  only  the  Burggra\-e  lived,  and  not  the 
Emperor;  but  the  more  frequently  the  Emperors  chose  to  come  to  Nuremberg  to 
hold  their  court  and  gather  their  princes  round  them  in  the  Diet,  the  more  imperative 
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became  the  need  for  a  special  habitation  for  them,  which  should  display  the 
Imperial  power  and  authority,  and  enable  the  Sovereigns  both  to  rule  there  un- 
disturbed and  to  bring  a  greater  court  with  them.  So  rose  the  Imperial  Castle, 
controlled  by  a  special  castellan.  There  were  therefore  two  distinct  castles 
here:  the  Imperial  Castle,  and  the  Burggraves'  fortress,  which  formed  a  pro- 
tective advanced-post  to  it. 


Fig.   7.    St.  Margaret's,  the  lower  Castle  Chapel,  before  the  restoration  in    1892. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 

The  Counts  of  Hohenzollern  appear  as  Burggraves  from  1191  onwards.  They 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  Nuremberg.  Their  pretensions  were  often 
in  conflict  with  those  of  the  town,  which,  as  a  free  Imperial  city,  recognised  no 
superior  authority  other  than  that  of  the  Emperor  himself,  from  whom  it  had 
received  in  early  days  a  mayor,  independent  of  the  Burggrave,  as   its  head. 

The  fact  that,  after  the  destruction  of  their  castle  already  referred  to,  —  in 
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1420,  —  the  Burggraves  sold  their  property  on  the  castle-hill  to  the  town,  did  not 
save  it  from  their  enmity.  Though  now,  as  Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  had  no  longer  any  interest  in  Nuremberg  Castle  and  found  themselves 
under  no  obligation  to  rebuild  their  ruined  stronghold  there,  they  nevertheless 
had  a  whole  series  of  rights  and  pretensions  that  they  did  not  wish  to  renounce. 


Fig.   8.    The  upper  Castle   Chapel:   the  Imperial   Chapel. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


Thus  there  came  to  be  in  course  of  time  violent  feuds  and  wars  between  them 
and  the  city,  which  compelled  the  Nurembergers  to  take  great  precautions  for 
the  defence  of  their  town.  The  wars  with  the  Margraves  made  Nuremberg  the 
strong  city  that  astonishes  everybody  with  the  remains  of  its  mighty  walls. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  oldest  Imperial  Castle  was  built,  nor  what  it 
was  like.  It  must  have  made  way,  towards  the  end  of  the  12""  century,  for 
the  new  building  which  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  raised  on  the  west 
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end  of  the  hill,  and  that  castle  too  has  no  longer  its  old,  primitive  form.  Except 
for  a  few  surviving  features,  the  times  that  followed  have  completely  destroyed 
its  original  character.  A  lofty  battlemented  wall,  with  covered  sentry  path  on 
its  summit,  starts  from  the  "Amtmannswohnung"  and  shuts  off  the  Imperial  grounds 
from  those  of  the  Burggrave's  castle.  Following  the  course  of  this  wall  we  come 
to  the  "Frciung",  or  Sanctuary,  that  once  offered  an  asylum  to  criminals,  and 
from  its  stone  parapet  our  astonished  gaze  falls  on  a  picturescjue  medley  of 
houses,  and  the  many  shaped  towers  of  the  churches  and  city  walls.  A  round 
arched  doorway  gives  access  here  to  the  fore-court  of  the  Imperial  Castle.  Two 
towers  flank  the  entrance.  One  is  the  "Hasenburg",  a  strong  quadrangular  tower, 
rising  on  the  edge  of  the  castle-rock;  the  other,  the  "Vestnerturm"  (fig.  6),  domi- 
nating the  whole  Castle  domain  and  overtopping  everything.  The  latter  was 
known  in  old  times  as  the  "Sinwellturm"'  on  account  of  its  cylindrical  shape. 
This  tower  rises  boldly  and  daringly  from  a  rocky  elevation,  and  has  a  most 
striking  appearance  when  steeped  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the  setting  sun.  Only 
its  lower  part  is  mediaeval;  the  strongly  projecting  cornice  and  the  pyramidal 
roof  with  its  helmet-like  cap  are  an  addition  of  the  year  1561.  In  these  features 
it  plainly  resembles  the  round  towers,  dating  from  that  time,  in  the  city  wall.  In 
this  part  of  the  castle,  especially,  the  Renaissance  has  made  many  changes.  To 
it  belongs  the  picturesque  group  of  buildings  to  the  right,  and,  among  them, 
the  little  structure  raised  over  the  Castle  Well.  Famous  for  its  depth,  this  well 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  town.  Cut  in  the  rock  and  going  down  to  a  depth 
of  335  feet,  it  is  indeed  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  and  it  dates  back  probably 
to  the  castle's  earliest  times.  Also  a  work  of  the  Renaissance  is  the  stone 
gateway  (of  1562),  that  divides  from  the  castle  court  proper  the  forecourt,  in 
which,  to  the  left,  the  Chapel  joins  into  St.  Margaret's  tower  (the  "Heiden- 
turm"). As  has  been  said  above,  the  old  Imperial  Castle  is  quite  changed.  It 
is  true  that  we  can  still  recognise  the  palace,  with  its  two  great  halls,  one  over 
the  other,  and  that  we  can  still  form  a  general  idea  of  the  adjoining  apartments, 
which  took  up  the  west  side  of  the  Castle  Court  with  their  numerous  rooms, 
offices,  passages  and  halls,  but,  except  for  some  insignificant  remains  on  the 
south  side,  no  trace  of  its  original  architectural  adornment  can  any  more  be 
found.  Of  the  linden  tree  planted  by  the  Empress  Cunigunda  in  memory  of  her 
husband's  ha})py  deliverance,  and  said  to  have  been  renewed  at  the  end  of  the 
15'^  century  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  there  is  only  the  ivy-grown  stump 
to  be  seen.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  only  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance 
that  have  wrought  changes  in  the  court  yard  and  apartments  of  the  Imperial 
Castle,  but  the  19'*^  century  has  made  them  too,  and  that  at  a  time  when  men, 
under  the  spell  of  romanticism,  had  really  the  keenest  wish  to  work  in  the 
mediaeval  spirit,  but  lacked  the  ability  to  do  it.    Only  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms 
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can  we  find  a  surviving-  fragment  of  mediaeval  decoration,  in  a  painted  wooden 
ceiling  of  the  end  of  the  14"^  century,  with  a  yellow  imperial  eagle  on  a  black 
ground,  which  it  almost  entirely  covers.  The  Castle  owes  to  the  Renaissance 
another,  well-preserved,  ceiling  painting.  This  is  found  in  the  adjoining  room. 
Serving  for  the  glorification  of  Charles  V.  it  displays  in  its  24  panels  the  arms 
of  his  territories,  and  beautifully  designed  ornament,  in  which  the  Imperial  motto 
"Plus  ultra"  is  repeated  again  and  again.  This  beautiful  ceiling,  painted  in  1520, 
is  the  work  of  the  young  artist  Springinklee  and  other  good  painters,  and  shows 
much  affinity  with  Diirer's  ornament.  To  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  belong 
also  the  tiled  stoves  (fig.  88),  enamelled  with  plain  green,  or  colours,  which  have 
been  preserved  in  great  numbers  in  the  Castle.  To  them  we  shall  have  to 
return  later. 

If  we  have  advanced  into  later  times  in  our  progress  through  the  court 
yard,  the  palace  and  the  apartments,  we  are  summarily  brought  back  to  the 
period  when  the  Imperial  Castle  was  first  built,  the  moment  that  we  enter  the 
double  Chapel  adjoining  the  Palace.  This  chapel,  defying  the  changes  of  time, 
still  shows,  both  inside  and  out,  the  stamp  of  Romanesque  art.  Of  the  "Heiden- 
turm", with  its  frieze  of  round  arches  and  its  weather  worn  statuary,  an  account 
has  been  given  already.  On  the  north  side  seven  steps  lead  down,  through  a 
round  arched  doorway,  into  the  lower  part  of  the  double  chapel.  This  part, 
dedicated  to  St.  Margaret  (fig.  7),  is  square  in  shape  and  divided  by  4  stout 
pillars  into  3  aisles  of  3  bays  each.  The  centre  is  open  so  that  one  can  look 
up  into  the  lofty  Imperial  Chapel  above.  The  other  bays  are  spanned  by  cross 
vaults  with  plain  ribs.  To  the  west  lies  a  small  room,  to  the  east  the  square 
apse  within  the  "Heidenturm".  The  ornaments  of  the  almost  Ionic  bases,  and 
the  capitals  of  the  4  strong,  plain,  round  pillars,  with  their  tall  abaci,  show  the 
Romanesque  style  fully  developed.  The  whole  place  with  its  solid  proportions 
gives  quite  the  impression  of  a  crypt,  and  it  served  doubtless  as  a  sepulchral 
chapel,  while  the  chapel  above  (fig.  8),  intended  for  the  private  use  of  the 
Emperor  and  accessible  from  both  halls  of  the  Palace,  was  used  for  divine  service. 
Its  plan  is  the  same  and  so  is  the  character  of  its  ornament,  but  while  the 
lower  chapel  gives  a  heavy,  gloomy  impression,  the  4  pillars  here  climb  up 
in  elegant  slenderness  and  bear  the  vault  high  overhead.  The  wall  ends  of  the 
vaulting  ribs  are  carried  by  richly  decorated  corbels.  The  material  of  the  pillars 
is  remarkable;  it  is  a  yellowish  w^hite  marble,  pointing  to  a  Tyrolese  or  North 
Italian  origin.  Remarkable  too  is  the  circumstance  that  while  three  columns 
are  monolithic  and  quite  smooth,  the  fourth  is  formed  of  two  pieces  and  shows 
a  joint  halfway  up.  As  no  artistic  reason  could  be  found  for  this  want  of  har- 
mony, and  the  remarkable  employment  of  marble  could  not  be  explained,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  delightful  story  that  the  devil  brought  these  columns  from  Italj' 
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in  consequence  of  a  bet,  and,  because  he  did  not  win,  —  by  accomplishing  this 
in  a  shorter  time  than  Father  Cyril,  who  was  very  quick  in  speech,  needed  to 
read  a  Mass,  —  he,  in  furious  anger,  hurled  the  last  column  on  the  ground  with 
such  force  that  it  split  in  two.  The  head  of  Father  Cyril  is  shown  over  the 
entrance  to  the  apse.  Over  the  western  addition  of  the  lower  chapel  there  is 
here  a  low  passage  with  quite  short,  stout  pillars.  From  the  porch,  a  short 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  Imperial  Oratory,  which  opens  by  two  round  arches 
towards  the  chapel.  The  Oratory  can  be  reached  also  from  the  upper  hall  of 
the  palace.  The  altars  and  sculptures  of  the  Chapel  belong  throughout  to  the 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  periods.  The  paintings  are  part  of  a  collection  of  German, 
Netherlandish  and  Italian  masters,  of  which  the  main  part  is  in  the  lower  hall 
of  the  Palace  itself. 

On  the  ground  to  the  south  of  the  Castle,  where  it  drops  continuously 
towards  the  once  marshy  lowlands  of  the  Pegnitz,  the  whole  town  stood  during 
the  1 1 '^  century.  The  course  of  its  streets  was  generally  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  Castle.  A  fortification,  probably  consisting  of  a  rampart  with  a 
wooden  palisade  and  a  ditch,  surrounded  it,  so  that  it  was  able  to  sustain  a 
siege  of  two  months,  when  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  sought  protection  there  in 
1 105  against  his  rebellious  son.  But  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  impregnable, 
so  in  place  of  the  simple  defences,  described  above,  there  came  next  a  stone 
wall,  from  which  the  Emperor  Lothair  had  to  withdraw,  after  a  two  months' 
siege,  without  having  attained  his  object.  Three  years  later,  certainly,  the  town 
was  compelled  to  open  its  gates  to  the  Emperor,  and  it  became  then  a  Bavarian 
town,  as  he  gave  it  to  his  father-in-law,  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
When  Conrad  of  Swabia  mounted  the  Imperial  throne  in  11 38,  Nuremberg 
received  back  its  direct  Imperial  tenure,  which  remained  to  it  until  it  was 
incorporated  into  Bavaria  in    1806. 

We  can  now  determine  only  approximately  the  form  of  the  town  in  the 
1 1 ""  and  la'""  centuries,  and  the  shape  and  size  to  which  it  grew  in  the  I3'\ 
As  to  its  extent  eastwards,  the  remains  of  a  tower  in  the  "Wolfsgasse"  (Wolf's 
Street)  and  the  presumption  that  the  Monastery  of  St.  Egidius,  founded  in  1140, 
lay  then  without  the  town  wall,  furnish  us  with  points  from  which  to  work. 
The  southernmost  limit  is  to  be  seen  probably  in  the  Painters'  Gate  (Molerthor, 
or  Mahlerthor)  situated  in  the  north  east  corner  of  the  "Spitalplatz"  (Hospital 
Square).  The  marshy  nature  of  the  ground  made  it  impossible  for  the  town  to 
extend  to  the  bank  of  the  Pegnitz,  and  made  it  necessary,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  northwesterly  direction  should  be  given  to  the  wall  from  this  point. 
Success  in  making  the  ground  on  the  river  bank  fit  for  building  purposes  was 
onlv  achieved  later. 


Fig.   g.    Tbc   "Henkersteg"   (Executioner's  Bridge),   the   Water  Tower  and   "Weinstadel". 

Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


THE  EARLIEST  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, AND  NUREMBERG  IN  THE  13™  CENTURY. 

Two  powers  have  had  a  decisive  influence  on  the  vigorous  development 
and  rapid  growth  of  Nuremberg;  they  are  the  EimMre  and  the  Church, 
the  two  great  powers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Both  of  them  have  left 
in  the  town  indelible  traces  of  their  activity  and  sway.  But  there  is  yet  a  third 
to  add  to  them,,  to  which  Nuremberg  owes  it,  that  it  differs  from  other  towns, 
whose  monuments  similarly  awaken  reminiscences  of  Imperial  magnificence 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  all-surpassing  splendour  of  the  Mediaeval 
Church.  This  third  power  is  that  of  a  strong,  free  and  proud  comn\;onwealth 
of  citizens,  conscious  of  its  strength.  The  town  "wdiere  Dürer's  genius  has  been 
active  and  Sachs  has  sung"  calls  up  involuntarily,  in  our  imaginations,  visions 
of  strong  and  energetic  men  of  the  stamp  of  Councillor  Hieronymus  Holzschuher, 
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whose  sturdy  features  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  Dürer's  splendid  portrait. 
Such  men  as  he  have  Uved  here,  men  of  the  rii,dit  stamp;  and  we  can  see  this 
in  the  look  of  old  Nuremberg. 

The  two  powers,  named  first  above,  have,  it  is  true,  given  many  important 
features  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  town,  but  it  has  to  thank  its  citizens  for 
its  essential  character.  In  no  other  town  does  one  see  so  plainly  mirrored  the 
healthy  aspirations  inspired  by  a  free  and  vigorous  sense  of  citizenship.  Nurem- 
berg's churches  are  not  monumental  in  character  Uke  the  cathedrals  and  minsters 
of  the  Rhineland,  but  they  are  more  picturesque.  They  have  an  agreeable, 
homely  look;  so  too  has  the  castle,  to  which  the  Emperors  did  not  come 
as  powerful  rulers,  but  as  friendly  and  ever-welcome  guests  of  the  town.  Nurem- 
berg was,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  a  free  City  of  the  Empire.  Free  from 
temporal  and  ecclesiastical  constraint,  it  could  develop  in  accordance  with  its 
"abundance  of  in-dwelling  strength".  More  than  any  other  city  was  it  beloved 
by  the  German  Emperors,  who  alone  were  lords  over  it;  they  rejoiced  in  its 
vigorous  growth,  which  they  substantially  promoted  by  grants  of  privileges 
and  exemptions. 

Early,  no  doubt,  did  the  Church  begin  its  beneficent  activity  in  Nuremberg. 
It  is  possible  that  the  legend,  that  makes  St.  Boniface  appear  here  as  a  missionary 
in  the  8'*^  century,  and  St.  Sebald  perform  soon  afterwards  his  miracles  attracting 
many  people,  contain  a  germ  of  historic  truth.  No  trace  exists  any  more  of 
St.  Peter's  Chapel,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  rock,  and  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Poppenreuth,  but  tradition  says  that  this  chapel  was 
the  foundation  of  St.  Boniface,  and  the  burial  place  of  St.  Sebald.  The  church, 
that  rises  to-day  over  the  artistically  adorned  tomb  of  the  latter  saint,  belongs 
in  its  oldest  parts  to  the  middle  of  the  13'''  century.  In  place  of  its  lofty  Gothic 
choir,  there  stood  until  1361  the  old  Romanesque  choir  and  the  partly  converted 
transept.  An  excavation  made  in  November  1899  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
crypt,  with  three  semi-circular  niches,  to  which  four  steps  gave  access.  According  to 
a  statement  by  the  chronicler  Lambert  of  Hersfeld,  who  died  in  1080,  the  cult 
of  St.  Sebald  must  have  advanced,  from  1070  onwards,  to  real  significance,  and 
it  spread  even  to  France.  Then  the  little  Chapel  of  St.  Peter  could  not  continue 
sufficient.  Of  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  once  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pegnitz,  —  where  stands  now  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  second 
in  importance  in  the  town,  —  as  little  has  been  preserved  as  of  St.  Peter's 
Chapel  and  the  oldest  parts  of  St.  Sebald.  This  chapel,  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  P'urth,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence  as  early  as  1162.  What  its  form  was 
then  cannot  be  said.  Near  it  stood  the  Chapel  of  St.  Cunigunda,  which  passed 
as  a  foundation  of  that  Empress  and  was  named  after  her.  It  was  pulled  down 
in   1703.    An  old  illustration  of  it  permits  us  still  to  recognise  its  Romanesque 
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character.  To  know  what  the  Church  of  St.  Egidius,  or  "Schottenkirche",  looked 
like,  we  have  again  to  refer  to  old  illustrations.  This  church,  which  also 
dated  from  the  Romanesque  period,  but  was  enlarged  and   lengthened  in  Gothic 


Fig.    10.    Chapel   of  St.  Eucharius  in  St.  Egidius'   Church. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 

times,  was  burnt  down  with  its  monastery  in  1696.  Tradition  informs  us  that 
in  its  place  had  stood  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  built  by  Charles 
the  Great,  who  is  thus  brought  once  more  into  connection  with  Nuremberg. 
History,  however,  knows  nothing  of  this,  but  we  can  thank  later  chroniclers  for 
mentioning  that  Conrad  III.  had  the  monastery  of  St.  Egidius  built  in  1140  and 
Nuremberg.  2 
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had  it  occupied  by  Scottish  monks.  Only  three  chapels  and  the  Gothic  choir 
are  still  in  existence.  The  choir  was  preserved  when  the  church  was  rebuilt 
at  the  beginning  of  the  i8"^  century,  but  it  received  then  a  decoration  in  accord 
with  the  taste  ofthat  time.  Of  the  three  chapels,  those  of  St.  Wolfgang  and  St.  Tetzel 
belong  to  the  Gothic  additions  to  the  church,  while  the  third,  dedicated  to 
St.  Eucharius  (fig.  lO)  is  Romanesque.  Two  strong  pillars,  standing  on  its  longi- 
tudinal axis,  divide  the  chapel  into  two  aisles.  It  is  roofed  with  six  cross-ribbed 
vaults.  On  the  side-walls  three-quarter  columns  are  introduced,  four  on  each 
side,  to  support  the  vault,  while  at  the  ends  tall  corbels  carry  the  vaulting  ribs. 
The  side  walls  have  pointed-arched  windows.  They  decrease  in  thickness  higher 
up  and  are  enlivened  by  the  insertion  of  little  columns  with  cushion  capitals  at 
the  sides  of  the  windows.  The  proportions  and  ornaments  of  the  columns,  with 
their  tall,  rather  Ionic,  bases  with  corner  ornaments,  and  capitals  with  ex- 
ceptionally tall  abaci,  and  leaf  and  band  work  of  arabesque  character,  point, 
like  the  round  arched  vaulting  of  the  north  aisle,  to  an  origin  in  the  period 
of  the  foundation  of  the  monastery,  but  the  purposeful  use  of  thick  diagonal 
ribs  and  the  height  of  the  pointed  vault  in  the  southern  aisle  make  us  assign 
the  completion  of  the  building  to  the  beginning  of  the  13"*  century.  It  does 
not  belong  quite  to  the  transition  style,  but  it  stands  close  to  the  confines  of 
that  period,  in  which  the  change  from  Romanesque  to  Gothic  Architecture 
was  completed.  The  west  part  of  St.  Sebald's  church,  already  mentioned, 
furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  the  later  style.  It  was  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 3  ^^  century,  and  the  dedication  of  the  western  choir,  enclosed  between 
two  towers  and  called  the  "Löffelholz"  Chapel  (fig.  ii),  took  place  in  1274. 
Except  for  the  change  of  the  three  round-arched  windows  of  the  polygonal 
apse  into  pointed  ones,  and  the  Gothic  termination  given  to  the  upper  parts 
of  the  towers  towards  the  end  of  the  15'^  century,  the  choir  was  hardly  meddled 
with  during  later  times,  while  the  nave  had  to  endure  a  widening  of  its  side 
aisles,  as  early  as  1309,  in  fully  developed  Gothic.  Their  original  width,  equal 
to  half  the  present  one,  can  still  be  seen  plainly  inside,  from  traces  of  the 
old  vault  that  was  pulled  down.  The  old  vaults  of  the  aisles  were  pointed,  like 
those  of  the  nave  and  choir.  The  pointed  arch  conspicuously  prevails  here, 
except  in  the  window  openings.  Not  only  do  the  strong  round  diagonal  ribs 
have  this  form,  but  so  also  do  the  transverse  ribs  and  the  arcades  decorated 
with  round  mouldings.  Furthermore,  in  the  triforium  galleries,  which  divide 
the  walls  above  in  a  charming  way  and  most  plainly  show  the  transition,  the 
pointed  arch  is  most  pleasingly  used.  The  transition  to  the  Gothic  style  is 
seen  also  in  the  slender  pilasters  (divided  by  bands)  which  carry  the  ribs  and 
transverse  arches,  and  rise,  some  from  the  ground,  and  some  from  corbels.  Of 
the  corbels  a  few,  as  in  Bamberg  Cathedral,  have  the  remarkable  form  of  horns. 
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Noteworthy  too  are  the  blind  wall-arcades,  with  trefoil  heads,  inside  the  pen- 
tagonal apse.  Some  of  the  column-bases  have  corner  leaf-ornaments,  and  some 
are  without  them.  They  already  show,  in  part,  an  exaggeration  of  the  torus, 
betokening   a  change.     The    capitals    also    vary  in  character.     Beside  the  stiff 


Fig.    II.    The  western  choir  ("Löffelholz"  Chapel),  St.  Sebald's  Church. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


foliage  ana  the  bandwork  of  Romanesque  stamp,  we  find  the  French,  Early 
Gothic  capital,  a  sign  of  the  birth  of  the  new  style.  The  raising  of  the 
choir  about  five  steps  makes  it  apparent  that  there  is  a  crypt  under  it.  This 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  The  Angel  Choir,  over  the  choir  vaulting,  extends 
in  the  form  of  a  round  balcony  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and  is  a  remarkable 
feature.     It  is  used   for  the  choir.     Its  walls  are  adorned  with  columns,  blind 
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arcades,  and  tiny  pillars,  which  last  stand  on  corbels  and  carry  the  wall- 
ribs.     The  whole  has  a  rich  and  very  splendid  effect. 

The  choir  of  the  little  church  of  St.  Clara,  which  has  many  affinities  with 
the  west  choir  of  St.  Sebald  and  has  like  it  a  polygonal  termination,  was  also 
dedicated  in  1274.  It  belonged  then  to  the  Order  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
outside  the  town.  This  Order  is  mentioned  in  documents  as  early  as  124O; 
it  was  incorporated  into  the  Order  of  St.  Clara  in  1278.  The  small  columns 
standing  on  horn-shaped  corbels  and  the  richly  varied  decoration  of  the  capitals 
show%  without  going  further,  its  affinity  to  St.  Sebald's.  The  plain  and  un- 
pretentious little  church,  altered  in  Gothic  times,  but  attractive  through  the 
beauty  of  its  proportions,  is  a  creation  of  the  early  Gothic  style.  Its  picturesque 
charm  is  strongly  prejudiced  by  its  neighbourhood,  which  has  become  abomin- 
able in  recent  years. 

The  church  of  St.  James,  given  to  the  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights  by  the 
Emperor  Otto  IV.  in  1209,  was  another  of  the  older  churches  of  the  tow^n, 
but  of  it  nothing  has  survived.  The  present  church  of  St.  James  is  a  building 
that  was  unfortunately  restored  between  1820  and  1830.  Begun  towards  the 
end  of  the  iß'*'  century,  it  had  been,  according  to  an  inscription,  completed 
only  in  1500.  The  little  church  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  dedicated  to  St.  Eli- 
zabeth, was  pulled  down  towards  the  end  of  the  iS""  century,  to  make  room 
for  the  domed  "Deutschhauskirche"  (Church  of  the  Teutonic  House),  while  in 
the  19*^  century  the  wretched  buildings  of  the  Infantry  Barracks  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  large  and  fine  House  of  the  Order,  w^hich  used  to  be  joined 
to  the  Church  of  St.  James  by  a  wooden  passage  until  1632.  Besides  the 
Knights,  different  Orders  of  Monks  settled  in  Nuremberg  in  the  13""  century, 
attracted  by  the  standing  and  wealth  of  the  town,  and  also  in  some  cases 
directly  invited  and  assisted  by  individual  wealthy  burghers.  Until  that  time 
Nuremberg  had  only  had  the  Scots'  Monastery.  The  Scots  belonged  to  the  Order 
of  St.  Benedict,  which  paid  attention  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  to  the 
fostering  of  art  and  science,  and  had,  like  the  Cistercian  Order  an  aristocratic 
character  that  kept  it  aloof  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  So  the  Scots' 
Monastery  had  an  aristocratic  stamp.  Now,  more  in  accord  with  a  burgher  spirit, 
there  came  the  Mendicant  Friars:  Franciscans,  Augustinians,  Dominicans  and 
Carmelites,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  people  and  stirred  the  masses  by 
their  powerful  preaching.  The  Carmelites  in  particular  have  been  called  the 
representatives  of  the  citizen-class  among  the  religious  Orders.  It  was  no  acci- 
dent, but  entirely  in  accord  with  the  character  of  the  town,  that  Nuremberg  was 
one  of  the  first  German  cities  in  which  settled  4nembers  of  this  Congregation, 
which  flourished  from  the  beginning  of  the    13'*"  century. 

The  Augustinians   must   have   come    to  Nuremberg   as   early   as    1 2 1 8,   or. 
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according  to  another  indication,  in  1225.  They  first  built  a  Friary  outside 
the  town  near  the  present  "Neuthor"  (New  Gate),  but,  when  that  was  burnt 
down  shortly  afterwards,  they  removed  into  the  town  and  built  a  new  one 
near  St.  Sebald's  church  in  1265,  on  the  site  where  now  stand  the  Law  Courts, 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  19'^  century  in  misunderstood  Romanesque  forms. 
The  main  building  of  the  Friary,  with  a  two-storied  oriel,  contained  the  chapter 
room  below  and  the  dormitory  above.  It  maintained  its  position  here  until 
1873,  when  it  was  incorporated  into  the  buildings  of  the  Germanic  National 
Museum.  The  beautiful  church,  a  late  Gothic  work  of  which  we  shall  have 
to  speak  again,  was  closed  as  early  as   18 16. 

The  Franciscans,  or  Barefooted  Friars,  followed  the  Augustinians  two  years 
later,  and  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pegnitz  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Museum  Bridge,  formerly  known,  after  them,  as  the  Bridge  of  the  Barefooted 
Friars.  On  the  site  of  their  extensive  structures  stand  to-day  the  buildings 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  the  "Gesellschaft-Museum",  and  the  rather  large  ware- 
house, which  sheltered  the  Bavarian  Industrial  Museum,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  before  it  received  its  fine  new  buildings  in  1 896.  The  warehouse 
still  contains  the  Gothic  choir  of  the  Friars'  Church,  and  Barock  details  from 
the  nave,  which  was  rebuilt  by  the  architect  Johann  Trost  after  a  fire  in  1671. 

The  church  (dedicated  in  1271)  of  the  Dominican,  or  Preaching,  Friars, 
who  had  made  their  appearance  in  Nuremberg  about  the  middle  of  the  13'^  cen- 
tury, has  quite  disappeared.  The  rooms  of  their  Friary,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Castle  Hill,  have  remained  standing.  They  have  contained  the  treasures  of  the 
Municipal  Library  since  1538  and,  since  1872,  also  those  of  the  Record  Office. 
Slight  remains  of  mural  paintings  preserve'  a  memory  of  their  original  decoration. 

In  the  course  of  the  13'''  century  a  community  of  Nursing  Sisters  developed 
into  the  Order  of  St.  Catherine,  which  obtained  in  1295  a  Convent  building 
and  a  church,  situated  in  the  east  of  the  town,  on  the  Pegnitz.  The  church, 
which  has  been  preserved,  is  a  three-aisled  building,  erected  within  the  first 
decade  of  the  14^^  century.  It  has  a  rather  fine  choir,  and  a  transept,  which 
formed  the  western  termination,  the  church  remaining  incomplete.  Taken  from 
its  true  use  after  the  Reformation,  it  has,  from  strange  causes,  housed  since 
1620  the  singing  schools  of  the  "Meistersinger". 

Nuremberg  has  to  thank  the  h'*"  century  also  for  a  larger  monastic  site, 
the  Charterhouse,  an  account  of  which  must  be  given  later.  It  is  necessary 
now  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  town  in  the  13'^  century,  and  show  what 
were  its  form  and  appearance  when  it  entered  the    14'^. 

Thanks  to  its  commerce,  which  was  greatly  furthered  by  grants  from  the 
Emperor  of  special  privileges,  the  town  had  already  grown  to  be  an  important 
commonwealth  in  the  first  half  of  the    13'*^  century.    It  was  consequently  seen 
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to  be  necessary,  in  the  middle  of  that  century,  to  build  new  walls,  which  sprang 
far  over  the  Pegnitz  and  quite  enclosed  the  old  enceinte  in  their  great  sweep. 
Fortunately  so  much  of  these  13'^  century  walls  has  been  preserved  that 
we  can  still  follow  the  course  of  them,  almost  without  a  break.  A  walk 
round  them  is  well  worth  while,  for  in  it  is  met  a  succession  of  picturesque 
scenes. 

The  fortifications,  which  were  strong  for  that  period,  consisted  of  a  strong  wall 
of  masonry  with  a  wooden  sentry-path,  lofty  towers,  an  outer  bailey,  and  a  ditch  lined 
with  masonry.  The  wall  itself  has  certainly  disappeared,  except  for  a  few  remains, 
but  its  most  important  towers  still  stand,  and,  even  if  it  is  mostly  filled  up  and  built 
over,  the  ditch  can  still  be  followed  with  certainty  in  many  places,  especially  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town,  to  the  south  of  the  "Lauferschlag"  Tower.  This  dates 
from  the  1 3  "^  century,  but  was  shaped  into  the  forms  of  the  late  Gothic  period 
in  1508,  and  had  its  upper  part  completed  only  in  1561.  The  good  preser- 
vation of  this  piece  of  the  ditch  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  granted 
as  a  range  for  archery  practice  in  1485.  The  town  plan,- — a  pattern  of  its 
kind,  showing  every  single  house,  —  drawn  by  Nuremberg's  Chancellery  Clerk 
Hieronymus  Braun  in  1608,  to  the  vexation  of  a  Council  anxious  about  the 
safety  of  the  town,  shows  that  the  wall,  bending  to  the  west  at  the  end  of 
the  shooting  range,  did  not  continue  along  the  river's  edge  but  at  some  distance 
from  it,  until  it  turned  away  to  the  south  on  the  site  of  the  present  Syna- 
gogue. The  bridge-piers,  on  which  rested  the  two  arches,  that  here  carried 
the  wall  across  the  nearer  branch  of  the  stream,  still  rise  from  the  Pegnitz 
and  the  tower  that  once  formed  the  bridge  head  still  stands  on  the  bank.  On 
the  other  side  rises  the  lofty  tower  of  the  island,  formed  by  a  forking  of  the 
river  and  called  the  "Schutt".  From  the  island  the  wall  is  carried  over  the 
southern  arm  of  the  river  on  three  arches.  On  the  other  bank  an  equally 
high  tower,  pulled  down  about  181 2,  corresponded  to  the  island  one.  Both 
these  towers  were  used  in  later  times  as  debtors'  prisons,  and  we  learn  that 
an  iron  cage  was  introduced  in  1478,  at  the  foot  of  the  north  tower  (dated 
1325)  from  which  the  men  imprisoned  for  debt  could  ask  alms  from  passers- 
by.  The  other  tower  has  also  been  similarly  fitted.  The  names  borne  by 
them,  the  Mens'  Cage,  and  the  Womens'  Cage,  testify  to  that.  The  bridge 
alongside  the  arches  to  carry  the  wall  was  built  by  the  architect  Jacob  Grimm 
in  1485.  It  has  been  replaced  in  the  19""  century  by  a  new  stone  bridge, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  "The  Debtors'  Bridge"  (Schuldbrücke).  The  "Heu- 
brücke" (Hay  Bridge)  that  lay  to  the  north  of  the  island  has  had  its  place 
taken  by  an  ugly  iron  foot-bridge. 

The  almost  semicircular  bend  in  which  the  wall  enclosed  the  town,  from 
the  Womens'  Cage  to  the  White  Tower  on  the  west,  can  still  be  plainly  recog- 
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nised.  In  some  sections,  the  ditch,  though  generally  filled  up  bit  by  bit  and  built 
over,  is  still  preserved.  The  part  coming  first  has  served  as  a  riding  school 
and  a  shooting  range.  The  buildings,  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
are  parts  of  the  stables,  mentioned  as  having  existed  here  as  early  as  1449. 
One,  a  lofty  gable-building,  bears  the  date  15 19.  The  filling  up  of  the  parts 
to  the  south  only  took  place  when  the  School  of  Commerce  and  the  theatre 
were  built  here  in  the  19'^  century.  The  ditch  then  continues  underground 
as  a  room,  447  feet  long,  with  a  roof  carried  by  26  square  pillars,  called  the 
"Herrenkeller".  This  extends  as  far  as  the  "Maut"  (Toll-house),  also  called  the 
"Hallgebäude",  which  was  built  as  a  granary  in  the  years  1498 — 1502.  The 
old  "Frauenthor"  (Womens'  Gate),  that  had  stood  here,  was  pulled  down 
to  make  room  for  it.  The  next  section  of  the  ditch  is  marked  by  a  row  of 
granaries,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  1 5 '''  century  and  used  later  as  armouries. 
Passing  on,  the  old  ditch  itself  comes  into  sight  again,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  Färberbrücklein  (The  little  Dyers'  Bridge),  and  we  see  the  approach  to 
the  White  Tower,  a  lofty  building  of  brick,  strengthened  with  strong  buttresses 
in  1434.  This  tower,  on  the  sides  of  the  round-arched  gateway  through  it, 
shows  blind  arcades  that  remind  us  of  St.  Sebald's,  and  mark  the  early  origin  of 
the  work,  which  dates  from  the  13'^  centur}\  An  important  survival  here  is 
the  bailey,  covering  the  gate  and  picturesquely  set  before  it,  with  two  low 
flanking  towers. 

The  curve  traced  by  the  long  "Weizenbräugebäude"  (Wheat  Brewery), 
which  received  its  sturdy  architectural  form  in  1672,  and  the  "Unschlitthaus" 
(Tallow  Factory),  built  as  a  granary  in  1491  and  also  erected  over  the  old  town 
ditch,  show  the  line  followed  by  the  fortifications  from  the  White  Tower  to 
the  Pegnitz,  which  is  here  crossed  with  the  help  of  four  arches.  A  small  round 
tower  with  a  square  roof,  built  on  an  islet  in  the  stream,  made  a  break  in  the 
crossing.  Only  this  tower  and  the  northern  pair  of  arches  still  stand.  The 
sentry-path  on  the  top,  once  fitted  as  a  dwelling  in  which  the  public  executioner 
had  his  abode,  still  remains.  In  place  of  the  two  southern  arches  there  was 
a  covered  footbridge  of  timber  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  IS'''  century.  This 
was  replaced  by  an  iron  one  between  1870  and  1880,  and  its  prosaic  and 
sober  appearance  does  not  at  all  suit  its  romantic  name  of  the  "Henkersteg" 
(The  Executioners'  Bridge,  fig.  9).  It  leads  to  the  Rag  Market  (Trödelmarkt), 
full  of  the  household  furniture  of  our  ancestors  and  still  always  a  rich  mine 
for  the  antiquary,  who  comes  to  Nuremberg  with  eager  expectations  and  a 
desire  for  bargains.  The  two  wall-arches  to  the  north  join  on  to  a  massive 
square  tower,  called  the  Water  Tower,  covered  with  a  low  conical  roof.  Like 
the  little  round  tower  on  the  islet,  time  has  given  it  a  strikingly  dark  colour. 
With  its  strong  rough  masonry  and  tiny  grated  windows,  it  makes  an  exceed- 
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ingly  solemn  impression  and  it  is  so  well  suited  to  give  an  effect  of  sullen  silence 
and  sinister  aloofness,  that  it  calls  uj)  before  us  the  gloomy  figures  of  the 
executioner  and  his  assistants,  and  awakens  in  us  a  whole  series  of  gruesome 
pictures.  Here  if  anywhere  does  one  perceive  the  power  which  an  old  wall 
can  exercise  on  the  imagination. 

These  towers  unite  with  the  neighbouring  gabled-building  in  half-timber 
work,  the  towers  of  St.  Sebald's,  and  the  "Sinwell"  Tower  of  the  Castle  rising 
sun-illumined  in  the  background,  to  form  a  surprisingly  beautiful  picture,  which 
receives  its  highest  charm  when  the  roofs  are  covered  with  thick  snow.  The 
neighbouring  building  referred  to  (see  fig.  9)  is  a  Hospital  built  in  the  years 
1446  to  1448,  which  was  changed  later  into  a  wine-store  and  received  then 
the  name  of  the  "Weinstadel".  It  has  a  two-storied  timber  balcony  and  a  half- 
timber  work  gable  towards  the  river,  and  from  it  a  little  wing  is  carried  to 
the  Tower  on  straight  beams.  From  the  Water  Tower  the  fortifications  con- 
tinued in  a  straight  line,  almost  due  north,  to  the  Gate  of  the  Zoological  Gardens 
(fig.  12),  to  bend  back  eastwards  from  that  point  towards  the  Castle.  Like 
the  "Lauferschlag"  Tower  and  the  White  Tower,  that  named  after  the  Zoological 
Gardens  also  contained  a  gate  that  led  through  into  the  town.  It  dates  from 
the  same  period  as  the  others.  The  gateway  had  a  pointed  arch,  as  can  still 
be  seen.  When  the  present  great  tunnel -like  opening  was  made,  at  the  time 
of  the  changes  to  which  the  Castle  defences  were  subjected  in  the  middle  of 
the  lö'*"  century,  the  little  gateway,  which  had  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  of  the  traffic,  was  walled  up.  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  16"^  century,  —  in  15 16,  —  the  upper  part  of  the  Tower  had  been 
completely  rebuilt  and  given  charming  little  projections  which  provided  splendid 
look-out  posts.  Like  the  "Lauferschlag"  Tower  it  received  a  graceful  octagonal 
broach  spire.  This  tower  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  square  towers  in  the 
town  wall.  It  can  be  best  seen  from  the  ditch  side,  where  it  combines  with 
the  walls  and  towers  of  the  neighbouring  castle  to  give  a  wonderful  general 
effect.  It  is  remarkable  also  as  possessing  notable  ornaments.  A  stone  medallion 
dating  from  the  14'^  century,  bearing  a  coat  of  arms,  with  the  early  form  of 
the  woman-headed  eagle,  —  corresponding  to  that  on  the  old  seals  of  the 
Council,  —  adorns  the  south  side,  while  a  group  of  three  coats  of  arms  (the 
double-headed  eagle,  and  the  divided  eagle  shield  of  the  Nurembergers  symmetri- 
cally repeated),  carefully  carried  out  in  copper  repousse  in  1454,  is  seen  on 
the  north  side,  facing  the  ditch. 

The  "Weinstadel"  (Wine  Store,  fig.  9),  beside  the  Executioner's  Bridge, 
has  fortunately  remained  untouched  by  time,  and  is  a  striking  example  of  that 
simple  and  light  style  of  architecture,  in  which  we  must  suppose  that  the 
majority   of  Nuremberg   houses   were  carried   out,   until   the    16'^   century   was 
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well  begun.  Only  a  few  of  these  houses  have  been  preserved,  and  they,  like 
the  ''Weinstadel",  are  all  of  the  lö""  century.  We  cannot  say  what  was  the 
appearance  of  the  inside  of  the  town  when  the  "enceinte"  that  we  have  just 
explored  was  completed  in  the  14''"  century.  The  disposition  of  the  streets, 
which  were  some  of  them  wide  and  spacious  in  their  planning  and  broadened 
at  many  points  into  market-like  spaces,  has  certainly  remained  as  of  old,  and 
it  is  to  be  accepted  that  that  practice  already  prevailed  then,  which  gives  so 
cosy  a  look  to  old  streets,  viz.  the  practice  of  not  arranging  the  houses  side 
by  side  and  quite  level  with  one  another,  but  of  letting  one  come  forward 
a  little  in  front  of  another,  so  that  each  single  one  can  dominate  the  street 
with  an  indivitluality  of  its  own.  So  came  about  the  picturesquely  interrupted 
course  of  the  streets,  one  of  the  many  points  of  superiority  possessed  by  old 
German  towns,  as  compared  with  modern  ones,  which  outbid  one  other  in 
tediousness,  with  their  dismal,  straight  avenues.  Of  the  buildings  of  the  early 
centuries  hitherto  dealt  with,  all,  except  the  remains  that  have  been  noted  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  the  Castle,  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  require- 
ments of  later  times. 


Fig.    12.    The  "Zoological   Gardens"   gate  tower  and  the   Castle. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


big.    13.    The  Market  Place   (Hauptmarkt). 


THE  TOWN  HALL,  AND  NUREMBERG  AND  ITS  ART 
IN  THE  14TH  CENTURY. 


THE  13'''  and  14'''  centuries,  the  most  flourishini^  period  in  German  town- 
life,  distinguished  by  wealth,  enterprise  and  military  capacity,  made  of 
little  Nuremberg  a  mediaeval  city  of  the  first  rank.  In  commerce  it 
became  pre-eminent  in  the  w^orld,  its  productions  in  art  and  industry  began 
to  be  in  demand  in  all  lands,  and  its  whole  life  had  that  bright  and  cheerful 
colour,  for  which  chiv^^lry  had  been  distiguished  earlier,  though  it  now^  had 
to  descend  ever  more  and  more  from  its  ideal  eminence.  The  constant 
vexations  and  exactions,  to  which  Nuremberg  merchants  were  exposed,  at 
the  hands  of  nobles  living  in  their  poor  castles,  show  with  what  envy  these 
regarded  the  tow^n  and  its  opulent  citizens,  whose  prosperity  is  excellently 
set  forth  in  the  saying  of  the  Humanist  Aeneas  Sylvius:  that  "the  kings  of 
Scotland  would  like  to  live  as  well  as  the  middle  classes  of  Nuremberg-". 


GROWING  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  TOWN.  2/ 

In  spite  of  the  town  joining  the  Rhenish  league  of  cities,  founded  in  1254, 
and  in  spite  of  its  union  with  other  towns  and  other  alliances  for  the  protection 
of  trade  interests,  it  would  scarcely  have  succeeded  in  withstanding  so  victoriously 
the  pressure  of  all  its  enemies,  —  especially  after  that  time  in  the  1 5  '^  century, 
when  the  most  terrible  of  the  powerful  Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  pluming 
themselves  on  their  ancient  rights  as  Burggraves,  began  to  strive  to  bring 
the  city  under  their  rule,  —  if  it  had  not  enjoyed  in  so  high  a  degree  the 
love,  confidence  and  energetic  support  of  the  Emperors.  The  cordial  relations, 
that  existed  between  the  Emperors  and  Nuremberg  in  the  14""  century,  are 
recorded  in  a  whole  series  of  remarkable  works,  and  especially  in  two  reliefs 
of  about  1340,  which  decorate  the  east  wall  of  the  great  Council  Chamber. 
One  of  these  portrays  the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  crowned  by  two  flying 
Angels,  while  he  sits,  with  two  couchant  lions  as  his  footstool,  on  a  throne 
flanked  by  eagles;  the  other  shows  a  female  figure  rising  from  a  seat  and  re- 
ceiving from  a  kneeling  maiden  a  great  sword,  a  girdle,  a  pair  of  gloves  and 
a  wand.  The  first  is  a  free  copy  of  the  seal,  with  which  the  Emperor  sealed 
the  grant  of  the  commercial  rights  that  he  conferred  on  the  city  in  1332. 
This  privilege  was  of  great  importance  for  the  strengthening  of  Nuremberg's 
connections  with  the  cities  of  the  Low  Countries.  To  this  strengthening  of 
business  connections  the  other  relief  also  refers.  It  shows  the  symbolic  way 
in  which  the  city  of  Nuremberg  was  wont  to  give  expression  annually  to  the 
continued  existence  of  its  commercial  relations  with  the  cities  of  Brabant.  According 
to  an  old  tradition,  the  figure  of  "Brabantia"  displays  the  features  of  Margaret  of 
Holland,  the  consort  of  the  Emperor.  The  reliefs  are  conspicuous  for  a  fresh 
and  natural  treatment,  which  is  especially  distinctive  of  Nuremberg  sculpture. 
The  drapery  is  well  managed,  the  movement  of  the  figures  is  natural,  and  the 
heads  have  expression.  In  striking  contrast  with  all  these  good  qualities  is  the 
stiff  and  awkward  treatment  of  the  arms  and  hands  of  the  two  female  figures. 
For  the  correct  dating  of  the  sculptures,  which  show  all  the  characteristics 
of  early  Gothic  work,  a  limit  is  fixed  by  the  year  in  which  the  Town  Hall,  begun  in 
1332,  was  completed.  Until  that  time  the  Council  had  shared  with  the  Weavers 
a  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  present  "Hauptmarkt"  (chief  market-place). 
About  its  artistic  character  we  have  no  information.  When  the  town  had 
in  its  circumstances  attained  the  status  of  a  great  city,  and  the  Council, 
composed  of  members  of  the  wealthiest  and  noblest  families,  had  become 
conscious  of  its  dignity  and  power,  the  house  just  mentioned  no  longer  sufficed, 
and  it  was  recognised  to  be  good  policy  to  acquire  a  building,  which  should 
not  only  meet  practical  requirements,  but  should  also  have  an  imposing  and 
representative  character,  according  with  the  dignity  of  the  town.  So  the  Town 
Hall   was   built   in   the   years    1332 — 1340,    at   the  foot  of  the  Castle  Rock,  to 
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the  south  of  the  Dominican  Convent.  It  consisted  of  a  long  hall  running  east 
and  west,  and  a  series  of  smaller  offices,  including  the  Council  Room  and  the 
Town    Exchequer.     Shops    and    rooms,    used    especially    by   clothshearers  and 


Fig.    14.    The  east  gable   ol'  the  old   part  of  the  Town   Hall. 
Photograpl)  by  F.  Schmidt. 

afterwards  by  booksellers,  occupied  the  ground-floor,  as  is  still  the  case  in  this 
part  of  the  structure.  In  the  basement  were  prison  cells  and  a  torture  chamber, 
into  which  depressingly  dark  places  we  can  still  look  down,  through  grated 
openings  in  the  Little  Courtyard.    Under  this  part  too  is  one  of  the  entrances 
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to  the  great  underground  passage  that  joins  the  Castle  and  the  Town 
Hall;  the  other  end  of  it  is  in  the  so-called  "Schnepper"  ditch  at  the 
base  of  the  Castle  Hill.  The  passage  does  not  date  from  primitive  times,  but 
was  only  made  in  1 543.  Like  the  other  underground  passages  of  the  town, 
with  their  manifold  ramifications,  it  served  especially  for  the  purposes  of  the 
water-supply. 


Fig.    15.    The  Town  Hall   (interior  of  the   Great  Hall). 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 

We  have  a  good  specimen  of  the  artistic  style  of  the  old  Gothic 
Town  Hall  in  the  east  front  (fig.  13),  which  has  recently  been  excellently  restored, 
and  in  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Hall,  with  its  ten  plain  pointed  windows. 
Old  drawings  have  preserved  for  us  a  record  of  the  west  front.  It  and  the 
east  front  are  both  marked  by  high  stepped  gables,  adorned  with  pilaster-strips 
of  strong  projection,  continued  as  pinnacles  above  the  gable-steps,  in  which 
pointed  openings  are  cut.  Their  ball-shaped  tops  and  the  eastern  bell-turret 
are  later  additions.  While  the  openings  of  the  west  end  of  the  hall  consist 
of  three  pointed  windows  and  a  rose-window  over  them,  the  east  end  shows 
a  simple  oriel  between  two  windows,  and  over  it  a  wide  round-arched  window. 
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divided  into  five  lights.  Escutcheons  and  medallions  with  coats  of  arms  decorated 
the  west  end.  A  beautiful  armorial  medallion,  with  the  boldly  designed  and 
cleverly  carved  single -headed  eagle  illustrated  on  the  title  page,  is  displayed 
by  the  east  end,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  its  ground  floor,  just  over  the  bal- 
cony that  joins  obliquely  the  projecting  wing  of  the  building  and  is  said 
by  popular  report  to  be  the  scafifold,  on  which  the  town  accountant,  Nicholas 
Muffel,  was  executed  for  treason.  The  gable  was  carried  out  in  brickwork, 
as  was  formerly  the  practice  with  gables  of  that  kind.  Similar  brick  gables 
can  be  seen  at  the  apothecary's  shop  with  the  sign  of  the  Negro,  no.  32, 
Königsstrasse,  and  at  the  house,  no.  8,  Ebnersgasse,  both  of  which  date 
from  the  1 5  "^  century.  The  second  named  was  once  carried  out  in  masonry. 
No.  14,  Adlerstrasse  shows  a  gable  with  pilasters  of  the  14'^  century,  restored 
in  our  own  time.  There  has  not  been  an  extensive  use  of  brick  in  Nuremberg, 
the  good  red  sandstone,  quarried  quite  close  to  the  town,  having  been  so  con- 
venient for  use. 

The  interior  of  the  great  hall  was,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing, decorated  with  paintings  portraying  famous  historical  examples  of  the  strict 
administration  of  justice,  a  favourite  subject  for  the  decoration  of  Town  Halls 
since  that  time.  The  hall  has  an  arched  wooden  roof  (fig.  14),  and  generally 
its  decoration  belongs  to  the  lö^*"  century.  The  Council  Chamber  was  also 
adorned  with  paintings,  and  we  learn  that,  beginning  in  1423,  a  master  Berthold 
painted  the  fagades,  with  the  help  of  his  sons  and  assistants.  Slight  traces 
of  the  paintings  were  still  to  be  seen  on  the  east  end  a  few  decades  ago. 
Trouble  was  also  taken  in  the  old  days  to  make  the  hall  rich  in  colour. 
Brightly  coloured  flags  and  banners,  richly  painted  shields  of  arms  and  tankards, 
and,  on  festive  occasions,  costly  tapestries  decorated  its  walls.  The  hall  was 
not  only  used  for  great  official  functions,  but  it  also  opened  its  doors  to 
cheerful  recreation.  The  Council  here  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor, 
hither  the  honourable  families  of  the  city  betook  themselves  for  entertainments 
and  dances,  and  many  a  noble  and  happy  bride  has  the  old  hall  seen  on  the 
occasion  of  her  wedding.  Its  great  size  made  it  possible  for  chivalrous 
youth  to  meet  within  its  walls  in  spirited  jousts  or  even  hold  a  regular  tourna- 
ment with  sharp  weapons.  Political  Assemblies,  Imperial  Diets,  and  Diets  of 
Princes  have  been  held  there,  and  the  hall  could  tell  stories  of  Imperial  jus- 
tice. Mention  may  further  be  made  of  the  Peace  Banquet,  given  there  to 
the  Envoys  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  on  the  25'^  Sep- 
tember  1649.     Ws  can  thus  picture  in  it  a  great  deal  of  the  past. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  streets  of  Nuremberg  widen  at  many  points 
into  market-like  spaces,  so  that  we  can  enumerate  a  whole  series  of  market- 
places  and   squares,  but  the  town  felt  nevertheless,  when  the  building  of  the 
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Town  Hall  was  finished,  the  need  of  a  chief  Market  equal  to  the  demands  of 
trade.  It  is  true  that  the  Nurembergers  had  in  13 13  obtained  from  Bishop 
Wulfing  of  Bamberg  authority  to  remove  the  Chapel  of  St.  Maurice,  situated 
to  the  south  of  the  present  "Frauenkirche",  from  that  spot  to  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Sebald,  and  had  so  obtained  possession  of  the  ground  occupied  afterwards 


Fig.  16,  The  "Frauenkirche". 
by  the  picturesque  Cloth  Hall,  where  the  plain  building  erected  for  the  Tele- 
graph Office  has  stood  since  the  "sixties"  of  last  century.  But  the  town  did 
not  get  much  good  thereby,  so  it  betook  itself  to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV., 
in  1349,  and  requested  him  to  allow  the  appropriation  of  the  Jewish  quarter, 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  Town  Hall  and  extending  thence  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  in  an  exceptionally  favourable  situation.  Their  application  was 
granted,  and  the  "Hauptmarkt"  made  (fig.   15). 
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Where  the  Synagogue  had  stood,  rose  in  the  years  1355 — 1361  the  "Frauen- 
kirche" (Church  of  Our  Lady),  facing  the  "Hauptmarkt",  which  is  almost  square 
in  shape.  This  church  (fig.  16),  sometimes  called  the  "Mariensaal",  has  a  nearly 
square  nave,  divided  by  four  strong  round  columns  into  nine  vaulting  bays. 
It  has  a  long  choir,  without  aisles,  and  a  square  porch,  richly  adorned  with 
sculpture,  over  which  is  the  pentagonal  chapel  of  St.  Michael  projecting  apse- 
like from  the  gable  wall.  It  must  have  been  added  only  in  141 1,  since  in 
1 361  (in  which  year  the  church  must  consequently  have  been  complete),  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.  had  the  Imperial  Regalia  and  Relics  brought  from  Prague 
to  Nuremberg  to  celebrate  the  birth  there  of  his  son  Wenzel,  and  had  the 
news  proclaimed  to  tlie  jicoplc  from  the  balcony,  which  must  have  been 
then  quite  clear  and  free.  On  this  occasion  the  Emperor  put  on  the  Imperial 
robes  and  received  into  his  hands  the  so-called  Sword  of  Charles  the  Great. 
The  architectural  effect  of  the  chapel  is  prejudiced  by  its  upper  termination 
which  dates  from  late  Gothic  times.  Tlie  round  arches  with  zigzag  ornament, 
set  over  the  pointed  windows,  without  organic  connection  with  them,  make 
the  upper  part  plainly  recognisable  as  a  later  addition.  Richly  decorative  in 
effect  is  the  gable  of  the  church,  divided  horizontally  by  five  columned-arcades 
and  fitted  with  slender  pinnacles.  Its  bell  turret,  rising  in  front  of  the  middle 
of  the  gable,  stops  short  quickly  and  suddenly,  and  is  capped  by  a  bulb-shaped 
dome.  An  especial  feature  of  this  little  church  is  the  so-called  "Männleinlaufen" 
(Manikins'  Procession),  placed  on  the  top  of  St.  Michael's  Chapel  and  connected 
with  the  clock.  It  had  existed  even  earlier,  but  it  received  its  present  form 
during  the  period  1506 — 1509,  at  the  hands  of  the  artist-smith  Jorg  Heuss, 
who  made  the  clockwork,  and  the  clever  coppersinith  Sebastian  Lindenast, 
who  beat  out  the  figures  in  copper.  They  represent  the  Emperor  Charles  IV., 
and  the  seven  Electors,  with  heralds  and  trumpeters.  Daily  when  the  clock 
strikes  the  hour  of  noon  the  Electors  come  out  from  their  niches  and  pass 
round  before  the  Emperor,  solemnly  and  ceremoniously,  while  the  trumpeters 
raise  their  trumpets  to  their  lips.  Care  was  thus  taken  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  fact,  that  Charles  IV.  issued  from  Nuremberg  in  1356  the  decree 
of  the  Golden  Bull,  which  included,  among  other  matters,  the  decision,  very 
important  for  Nuremberg,  that  every  German  Emperor  should  hold  his  first 
Diet  there.  A  painting  of  our  own  time  on  a  house  in  the  "Schildgasse"  also 
records  the  same  thing. 

Like  the  "Frauenkirche",  the  Hospital  Churcli  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  —  which 
is  a  few  years  older,  and  was  built  in  the  years  1 33 1  —  1 341  by  the  wealthy 
citizen  Conrad  Gross,  in  connection  with  his  hospital,  —  also  awakens  memories 
of  old  Imperial  splendour,  for  here  were  placed  until  the  close  of  the  18""  cen- 
tury the  Imperial  Regalia  and  Relics,  which  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Emperor 
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Sigismund,  in  1424,  at  the  suit  of  the  council,  to  the  care  of  the  city  for  ever. 
They  had  been  brought  to  the  city  in  a  gay  procession  on  the  22°'^  March  of 
that  year.  Until  1523  the  Relics  were  displayed  annually  to  the  people  on 
a  scaffolding  set  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  Market  place.  Since  about  ten 
years  ago,  a  painting  has  adorned  the  fagade  of  the  house,  in  which  they  were 


Fig.    17.    St.   Maurice's  Chapel   and   the   "Bratwurstglöcklein". 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


kept  the  night  before  their  exhibition.  For  this  house,  too,  Dürer  made  his 
portraits  of  Charles  the  Great  and  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  The  RegaUa  was 
preserved  in  a  silver  shrine,  which  used  to  hang  from  the  choir  vault  and  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  Germanic  Museum.  On  the  occasion  of  a  coronation, 
it  was  conveyed  by  Nuremberg  envoys,  with  great  pomp  and  show,  to  the  town 
where  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place. 

Nuremberg.  3 
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The  three-aisled  Hospital  Church,  enlarged  in  1527,  contains  the  tomb  of 
its  founder,  who  died  in  1356.  Its  interior  was  decorated  with  heavy  Barock 
stucco  ornaments,  in  the  years  1662 — 1663,  by  the  Italian  Carlo  Brentano,  but 
the  exterior  has  preserved  its  Gothic  character.  The  little  aisle-less  church, 
known  as  the  Chapel  of  St.  Maurice  (fig.  17),  removed  as  has  been  said  from 
the  Market-place  to  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Sebald  in  1313,  is,  like  the  Hospital 
Church,  an  exceedingly  simple  building.  The  tracery  of  its  slender  windows 
constitutes  its  only  ornament.  The  inn  on  the  north  side  of  the  cjiapel,  known 
all  over  the  world  by  its  name:  "the  little  Sausage  Bell"  (Bratwurstglöcklein), 
seems  to  have  been  there  in  early  times,  tradition  says  as  early  as  1400.  It 
is  already  mentioned,  as  a  cookshop,  in  15  19.  The  "Bratwurstglöcklein",  noted 
for  its  low  and  narrow  rooms  and  still  possessing  its  original  fittings,  can  boast 
that  it  is  the  most  widely  famed  thing  in  the  town.  The  Barock  half  gable,  with 
which  it  joins  the  north  side  of  St.  Maurice's  Chapel,  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the   17'^  century. 

The  church  of  St.  Egidius  was  enriched  in  1345  with  the  Tetzel  Chapel, 
so  named  after  its  founder.  The  church  of  St.  Catherine,  already  mentioned,  is 
a  plain  structure,  and  other  simple  specimens  of  14'^  century  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings are  the  Church  of  St.  Martha  built  in  1360,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  which  belonged  like  the  other  to  a  hospice  for  pilgrims  and  dates  from 
the  same  year.  Worthy  of  notice  are  the  round  and  shield-shaped  funeral 
escutcheons,  decorated  with  carved  and  painted  heraldic  ornament,  that  hang 
on  the  choir  walls  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  Church  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  choir  of  St.  James'  Church  also  show  fine  examples  of  them. 

Passing  to  other  fields,  the  churches  attached  to  hospitals  for  lepers, 
like  those  of  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  St.  Jost  and  St.  Leonard  are  also  simple, 
unpretentious  works  of  the  14"^  century.  The  great  cemetery,  famous  for  its 
valuable  bronze  inscriptions,  was  laid  out  round  the  Church  of  St.  John  after 
1 5 18.  The  ground  had  already  been  used  for  burials,  when  epidemics  were 
raging,  from  the  14'*^  century  onwards.  Just  as  simple  in  character  is  the 
Church  of  St.  James,  substantially  a  work  of  the  14'''  century  and  distinguished 
for  the  beautiful  proportions  of  its  choir.  It  has  a  picturesque  tower  on  its 
north  side.  Of  the  same  class,  too,  to  judge  from  engravings  of  them,  were 
the  Church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  now  no  longer  in  existence,  and  those  of  the 
Barefooted  Friars,  the  Dominicans  and  the  Carmelites.  The  first  two  of  these 
went  back  even  to  the  end  of  the  13'^  century.  All  the  greater  by  contrast 
was  the  magnificence  with  which  w^ere  carried  out  the  enlargement  of  St.  Sebald's, 
the  chief  church  of  the  town,  during  the  14"^  century,  and  the  erection  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  in  progress  from  the  13'^  century  until 
after  the  middle  of  the    i  5 "". 
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With  such  rapidity  had  the  town  developed  ckiring  the  second  half  of 
the  13"'  century  that,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  14"",  the  Church  of  St.  Sebald, 
which  had  only  been  dedicated  in  1274,  proved  to  be  too  small  to  hold  the 
crowd  of  worshippers.  In  1 309,  the  widening  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  western 
choir  was  begun,  commencing  with  the  north  side.  The  old  capitals  were  to 
some  extent  used  again,  and  the  walls  were  set  back  so  far,  that  the  width 
of  even  the  centre  aisle  was  exceeded.  The  new  capitals  show  the  form, 
typical    of  early   Gothic,    of  a   basket   shape    encircled    by    naturalistic    foliage. 


Fig.    18.    The  north  side  of  the  St.   Sebald's, 

showing  the   Gothic  widening  of  the  aisles,   and  the  eastern  choir. 

Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


Exquisitely  charming  is  the  exterior  (fig.  18),  wdiich  has  been  restored  to  its 
original  condition  by  a  masterly  restoration.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the 
additions  described  above,  but  also  of  the  majestic  east  choir,  which  in  the 
years  1361  — 1379  took  the  place  of  the  Romanesque  eastern  choir  and  transept. 
Simply  composed  buttresses  divide  the  walls  of  the  widened  aisles  into 
six  bays,  of  which  five  are  pierced  with  tall  pointed  windows,  while  between 
the  second  and  third  buttresses,  counting  from  the  w^est,  are  inserted  door- 
ways, with  balustraded  platforms,  over  which  there  are  pointed  windows  as 
in  the  other  bays.  The  pinnacles  of  the  buttresses  rise  boldly,  and  make  a 
beautifully    rhythmical    alternation    with    tlie   gables,    which    blossom    into    great 
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cross-flowers.  On  the  more  simply  fashioned  south  side,  where  the  buttresses 
end  in  very  thin  pinnacles,  the  gables  are  wanting.  Sculptured  ornament  joins 
with  the  noble  architectural  forms  to  produce  that  delicate,  poetic  effect,  which 
gives  to  Gothic  work  its  magic  charm.  What  liad  existed  in  the  forms 
of  the  centre   aisle  still  oiil)-   in  the  germ,  and  had  begun  to  stir  strongly  in  the 


Fig.    19.    The   Bride's  Door,   on   the  north   side  of  St.   Sebald's   Church. 


Early  Gothic  capitals  already  appearing  there  in  places,  bursts  into  full  life. 
It  was  the  new  "Spring"  of  art:  early  Gothic.  The  new  forms  do  not  mark 
its  earliest  stage,  but  its  summer  is  heralded  already;  the  rich  and  splendid 
forms  of  the  east  choir  first  come  within  it.  A  lofty  three  aisled  structure, 
with  nine-sided  ambulatory,  it  dominates  with  imposing  effect  the  western  part 
of  the  church,  almost  reaching,  with  the  top  of  its  roof,  the  height  to  which 
the  two  towers  were  then  carried.    As  in  a  natural  growth,  the  richly  moulded 
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buttresses  spring  upward  in  continual  rejuvenescence,  agreeably  enlivened  with 
inserted  reliefs  and  figures  of  Saints  under  canopies.  Their  slender  pinnacles 
alternate  with  the  bold  cross-flower  finials,  which  crown  the  gaily  crocheted 
but  otherwise  plain  window  gables. 


Fig.   20.     Eastern   choir  of  St.   Sebald's  Church,   showing  the   Shrine   of  St.   Sebald. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


The  east  door  on  the  north  side,  the  "'Bride's  Door"  (fig.  19),  is  adorned 
with  especial  richness.  Delicately  pierced  tracery,  finished  with  crockets  and 
pendent  cusps,  beautifully  crowns  the  lofty  doorway,  on  the  soffits  of  which 
are  appropriately  set  figures  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  In  this  doorway 
took  place  the  blessing  of  the  bridal  pair,  as  the  ö'*"  plate  of  Diirer's  "Life  of 
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the  Virgin"  so  well  portrays  it.  In  the  interior,  slender  clustered  columns 
without  capitals  carry  the  vaulting  ribs,  set  here  and  there  with  pendent  orna- 
ments. The  surprising  impression,  that  is  made  inside  by  the  difference  in 
height  of  the  east  and  west  parts  (fig.  20),  shows  most  plainly  the  great  change 
that  had  come  about  in  architecture  between  the  dates  when  they  were 
respectively  made.  The  last  traces  of  heaviness,  narrowness  and  obscurity, 
reminiscent  of  monastic  austerity  and  seclusion,  entire!}-  disappear,  and,  in 
place  of  them,  we  find  roominess  and  height,  testifying  to  a  desire  for  light 
and  air,  and  in  accord  with  the  bright  and  frank  spirit  which  pervaded  mediaeval 
civilisation  after  the  energetic  entrance  upon  the  scene  of  a  body  of  citizens, 
who  worked  hard  and  strove  consciously  to  improve  tlieir  j)osition.  To  what  joy 
and  gladness  does  this  building  give  expression  in  its  bright  architectural  and 
sculptured  decoration.  As  the  remains  of  colour  plainly  show,  it  was  once 
brilliant  with  the  richest  painted  ornament.  The  elegant  canopies  over  the 
figures  of  saints,  fashioned  in  wood,  stone  and  terra-cotta  and  placed  round 
the  ambulatory,  are  charming  pieces  of  ornament  of  that  Gothic  period,  in 
which  the  style  was  fully  developed  but  had  not  yet  quite  freed  itself  from 
every  restraint.  They  belong  mostly  to  the  15'*^  century.  The  oriel  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  choir,  projecting  into  the  church  from  the  upper  room  of 
the  old  Sacristy,  is  another  exquisite  ornament.  Both  it  and  the  tabernacle, 
built  into  the  wall  and  a  work  of  the  period  when  the  choir  was  built,  deserve 
special  attention.  The  latter  has  not,  it  is  true,  the  imposing  height  and 
originality  of  form  of  Kraft's  tabernacle,  but  it  possesses  great  artistic  charm,  due 
to  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  and  to  the  happy  distribution  of  its  sculptures 
illustrating  the  Passion.  On  it  too,  remains  of  original  colouring  and  gilding 
have  been  preserved. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  building  of  St.  Lawrence's  Church  was  begun. 
The  date  usually  assigned  to  its  commencement  is  1274.  Probably  the  choir 
was  built  then,  but  it,  like  the  old  eastern  choir  of  St.  Sebald's,  afterwards 
proved  inadequate,  and  was  consequently  replaced  by  a  great  aisled  choir 
in  1439.  The  Bohemian  lion  on  a  shield  of  arms  on  the  west  front  has 
reference  to  Charles  IV.  and  points  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  14'^  century  as 
the  date  of  the  sculptured  decoration  of  the  fagade.  Excepting  the  towers, 
at  which  work  was  still  going  on  in  the  IS'''  century,  and  the  choir  (fig.  33), 
erected  within  the  second  third  of  that  century,  the  building  was  fairly  com- 
plete by  about  the  middle  of  the  14"'  century.  Then  were  built  the  many 
buttresses  from  which  bold  flying  buttresses  leap  across  to  the  middle  aisle, 
\\'hich  rises  to  twice  the  height  of  the  side  aisles.  In  1403  the  walls  between 
the  buttresses  were  pushed  outwards  so  far  that  the  latter  were  completely 
absorbed   into   the    cliurch.     It    was   thus   that  the  quadrangular  chapels  inside 
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Fig.   2  1.    St.  Lawrence's  Church-,   west  front. 
Photograph  by  Hahn. 
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had  their  origin.  The  joints  in  the  masonry  and  the  alteration  in  the  hei«-hts 
of  the  cornices  definitely  prove  that  this  later  change  was  made.  The  archi- 
tectural form  and  adornment  of  the  interior  are  simple.  Octagonal  pillars 
with  many  small  vaulting  shafts  and  deeply  cut  hollows  carry  the  stout  ribs 
of  the  simple  cross  vault.  Several  pillars  of  the  south  arcade  are  strikingly 
different.  They  are  essentially  weaker  in  character  and  have  vaulting  shafts 
formed  after  the  style  of  the  pointed  ribs.  They  are  doubtless  later  in  date 
than  the  others.  The  stone  staircase  in  the  south  west  chapel,  leading 
to  the  old  gallery,  is  picturesque  in  effect.  The  relief  carved  upon  it:  a  rat, 
that  passes  quickly  from  it  with  a  piece  of  flesh,  is  a  poetic  fancy,  that  has 
given  rise  to  the  story  of  a  monk  walled  up  here,  but  secretly  fed. 

Perfected  German  Gothic,  as  it  had  been  fully  developed  in  the  Rhine- 
land  and  found  monumental  expression  in  the  cathedrals  of  Strasburg,  Freiburg 
and  Cologne,  made  its  first  appearance  in  Nuremberg  when  the  west  front 
(fig.  2i)  was  built.  Certainly  the  note  that  rings  here  is  the  same  as  tliat 
struck  so  strongly  by  Master  Erwin  in  his  marvellous  work,  even  if  it  is  not 
so  full  and  clear.  Here,  as  there,  we  ha\-e  a  lofty,  elaborately  decorated  doorway 
(fig.  30),  a  great  rose-window  beautifully  pierced  and  richly  framed,  and  a 
gable  terminating  with  a  projecting  turret,  such  as  Master  Erwin  had  planned, 
instead  of  the  heavy  upper  wall  executed  by  his  successors.  The  architect  of 
St.  Lawrence's  church  strove,  like  him,  to  lighten,  as  it  were,  the  masses 
of  stone  by  breaking  the  surface  of  the  gables  with  beautiful  screens,  which 
stood  before  the  gable-wall  itself.  The  tracery  of  the  great  rose-window  is 
I)ointed  in  character.  This  window  certainly  lost  much  of  its  original  beauty, 
when  it  was  restored  about  the  middle  of  the  19"^  century.  The  balustrade 
over  the  doorway  was  also  restored  during  the  first  third  of  that  century,  and 
was  quite  changed  for  the  worse.  The  massive  flanking  towers,  which  are 
scjuare  to  a  height  above  the  level  of  the  gable,  terminate  octagonally.  Pierced 
balustrades  surround  the  platforms,  from  the  centres  of  which  the  octagonal 
parts  rise.  They  are  conspicuously  more  slender,  and  their  gables  cut  agreeably 
into  the  spires  which  rise  to  sharp  points  and  are  covered  with  metal.  One 
of  them  is  pierced  with  openings  in  two  bands,  and  partly  gilded,  while  the 
other  has  a  plain  covering  of  lead  tiles. 

Nuremberg  also  owes  to  the  14"*  century  one  of  its  great  monasteries: 
the  Charterhouse.  Surprised,  on  a  business  journey  in  Italy,  by  the  death  of 
his  wife,  —  a  daughter  of  the  wealthy  Conrad  Gross,  —  Marquard  Mendel, 
another  rich  citizen  of  Nuremberg,  resolved  in  1380  to  become  a  monk  and 
end  his  days  in  a  convent  cell.  He  devoted  his  great  means  to  building 
his  retreat.  Thus  it  was  that  there  rose,  in  the  south  of  the  town,  the  great 
Monastery   of  the    Carthusians,    with   its   well-preserved   cells   and    cloisters,    its 
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great  court  yard,  still  containing  the  old  well,  its  two  chapels,  and  the 
long,  single-aisled  church,  of  which  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1381  in 
the   presence    of  King  Wenceslaus.      This   monastery   was   secularised   like   the 


Fig.  22.    The  "Nassauerhaus". 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 

rest  at  the  Reformation,  and  it  is  only  in  our  own  days  that  its  rooms  have 
been  turned  to  account  in  a  manner  worthy  of  them.  Space  was  found  in  them 
in  1856  for  the  exhibition  of  the  remarkable  artistic  and  historical  collections 
of  the  Germanic  National  Museum.  Later,  to  correspond  with  the  growth  of 
the  collection,  the  place  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  series  of  new 
rooms  and  the  transfer,  already  mentioned,  of  the  remains  of  the  old  con- 
vent of  the  Augustinians. 
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Fig.   23.    Tlie   oriel  of  the  parsonage  of  St.   Scbald', 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


It  is  to  be  expected 
that  citizens,  who  could 
found  such  and  similar  in- 
stitutions, and  manifest  in 
their  stately  Town  Hall 
and  brilliant  churches  so 
lively  a  feeling  for  monu- 
mental architecture,  would 
liax-e  studied  how  to  build 
their  own  liomes  in  more 
stately  style  and  deco- 
rate them  more  artistically 
than  had  ever  been  done 
before.  Besides  the  saying 
of  Aeneas  Sylvius  to  which 
reference  has  been  made 
already,  we  can  appeal, 
for  proof  that  they  did  so, 
to  the  recorded  fact  that 
the  L2mperor  Lewis  the 
Bavarian  was  pleased  to 
find  a  lodging  in  a  home 
of  Nuremberg  citizens.-  We 
do  not  indeed  know  what 
was  the  appearance  of  the 
„Plobenhof",  when  Konrad 
Gross  received  there  his 
imperial  guest,  for  the  great 
house,  now  called  by  this 
name,  at  the  south  east 
corner  of  the  Market  Place, 
dates  only  from  the  end  of 
the    1 5  ''^    century,     and    its 


front  was  artistically  ruined 
in  the  19'''.  The  wide-spreading  and  lofty  building  dominating  the  north  side 
of  the  Market  Place  gives,  however,  some  idea  of  what  it  must  have  been. 
Its  bright-looking  corner  turrets,  its  stepped  gables  and  blind  arcades  with 
round  arches  show  altogether  the  stamp  of  the  14^^  century.  Unfortunately 
nothing  has  been  preserved  of  the  paintings  that  once  adorned  its  roomy  walls. 
Corner  turrets    of  the  same  kind,  which  provide  a  convenient  outlook  in 
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the  most  diverse  directions,  give,  in  combination  witli  its  lofty  ring  of  battle- 
ments and  the  hipped  roof  that  rests  on  them,  to  the  "Nassauerhaus"  (House 
of  the  Counts  of  Nassau)  also,  its  own  peculiar  stamp.  With  its  walls  of  solid 
masonry,  and  its  little  windows  that  accord  so  well  therewith,  it  (fig.  22)  gives 
the  impression  of  a  strong  wall-tower,  designed  for  a  place  in  the  fortifications. 
It   was  probably  built  during  the    14"^  century.     Its  rich  adornments,  however, 


Fig.   24.    The  ditch  near  the   "Spittlerthor",   and   the   Castle  in  the   distance. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmirit. 


comprising  the  traceried  ornaments  of  the  turrets,  the  battlements  and  tlie 
balustrade  with  coats  of  arms,  the  splendidly  decorated  oriel  and  the  statue 
of  the  praying  Angel  on  the  corner,  date  only  from  after  the  year  143 1,  when 
the  Emperor  Sigismund  stayed  here.  The  statement  that  the  Counts  of  Nassau 
built  this  house, —  on  the  east  side  of  which  a  statue  of  King  Adolph  of  Nassau 
was  set  up  in  1824,  —  must  be  banished  into  the  realms  of  fable,  and  the  house 
consequently  has  no  right  to  its  name.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  "Nassauer 
Haus",  which  is  almost  uninjured  by  time,  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  monu- 
ments of  German  secular  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Akin  to  the  oriel  of  the  last  named  liouse,  and  decorated  like  it  with 
reliefs,  is  the  oriel  of  the  parsonage  of  St.  Sebald's  (fig.  23).  Its  reliefs  depict 
the   life  of  the  \'irgin,   and    show    flying  angels  with  scrolls,  and   it  rests  on  a 


Fig.   25.    A   piece   of  the  wall,   showing  one   of  the   flights  of  steps   (see   p.   48.) 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


polygonal  pilaster,  with  niches  containing  figures.  Its  corner  pilasters,  terminating 
in  slender  pinnacles,  flank  the  windows,  each  of  three  lights  and  fitted 
with  beautiful  tracery.  Its  heavy  tiled  roof  is  of  a  later  date.  The  elegance, 
wMth  which  the  rest  is  built  up,  makes  it  probable  that  the  crowning  portion 
once    rose    in    slender  and    ])ointcd  form,   cither  in  a  simple  tiled  roof,   or  in  a 
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charming  piece  of  masonry  like  that  covering  the  oriel  of  the  "Nassauer  Haus". 
The  building  of  the  parsonage  oriel,  which  has  only  few  eciuals,  belongs  in  all 
probability  to  the  time  when  the  eastern   choir  of  the  church  was  built.     The 


Fig.   26.    Where  the  Pegnitz   enters   tlie  fortificatiüns  (see  p.   48). 
■  ,"    ;  PhotograpU  by  F.  Schmidt. 

parsonage  had  been  burnt  down  in  1 36 1,  on  the  occasion  of  the  christening 
of  King  Wenceslaus.  Immediately  thereafter  its  rebuilding  must  have  been 
begun,  and  with  it  the  erection  of  this  precious  piece  of  ornament.  Its  ruinous 
condition  has  unfortunately  rendered  necessary  its  removal  to  the  Germanic 
Museum  and  its  replacement  by  a  faithful  copy. 
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In  consequence  of  the  remarkable  development  of  firearms  during  the 
course  of  the  14"^  century,  the  town-walls,  at  which  building  was  still  going 
on  at  the  beginning  of  that  period,  soon  proved  to  be  (lulte  inadequate.  The 
town,  besides,  after  this  ring  had  been  set  around  it,  soon  spread  abroad  again 
over  so  extensive  a  zone,  that  it  seemed  necessary  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
mere    strengthening   of  the  old  "enceinte",  but  to  lay  out  a  fresh  one  outside,. 


Fiy.    27.    A   piece   of  the  wall,  between  the   "Spittlcrthor"   and   "Walchthor". 
Photograph  by   F.  Schmidt. 


at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  So  rose,  somewhat  after  1345,  the  famous. 
Wall  of  Nuremberg,  the  pearl  of  German  city-defences.  This  wall,  through 
its  relatively  fine  preservation,  with  its  towers,  great  and  small,  of  the  most 
varied  forms,  its  gates,  rampart-walks,  battlements  and  loopholes,  its  flanking 
defences,  bastions,  casemates  and  ditches,  makes  many  important  revelations 
to  both  the  social  historian  and  the  military  expert.  At  the  same  time,  however,, 
tlirough  its  being  so  overgrown  by  a  luxuriant  nature,  and  enlivened  with  trees 
and  bushes,  as  vjcW  as  by  creeping  and  other  plants  growing  from  joints  and 
cracks   in    the   masonry,    it    offers    an    abundance    of   the  most  pleasing  subjects. 


Fig.   2S.    The   "Schöner  Brunnen"   ^Beautiful   Fountain). 
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to  painters,  and  to  tourists  with  a  feeling  for  art  a  series  of  never-to-be- 
forgotten  pictures  of  an  almost  magical  charm  (fig.  24).  The  wooden  flights  of 
steps  at  the  back  (fig.  25),  erected  later  than  the  wall  itself,  are  especially 
pictures(]ue,  and  so  are  the  bold,  beautifully  curved  arches,  without  intermediate 
piers,  by  means  of  which  the  arms  of  the  Pegnitz  are  crossed  (fig.   26). 

Like  the  Castle,  with  which  it  combines  to  form  such  a  picturesque  whole, 
the  city  wall  is  the  work  of  several  centuries.  Begun  before  the  middle  of 
the  1 5 ""  century,  the  richly-towered  wall  and  the  ditch  were,  in  the  main, 
finished  in  1452.  Then,  in  i)lace  of  the  four  powerful  round  towers  built  onl)' 
in  the  16'^  century,  four  tall  s(]uare  towers  protected  the  four  chief  gates  of 
the  town  (the  "Frauenthor",  "Spittlerthor",  "Xeuthor"  and  "Lauferthor"),  to 
Avhich  access  was  given  by  drawbridges  across  the  ditch.  An  especial  pro- 
tection was  given  to  the  three  first-named  gates  by  the  great,  so-called  ''places 
d'armes",  which  still  exist,  and  the  walls  surrounding  them.  They  have  to  be 
crossed  diagonally  to  reach  the  gates  themselves.  Like  the  round  towers,  the 
round  and  angular  bastions  and  the  casemates  running  from  them  belong  to 
the  16"^  century.  So,  too,  the  masonry  of  the  scarp  and  counterscarp  of  the 
widened  ditch  shows,  many  times  over,  the  artistic  stamp  of  that  century,  and, 
in  places,  also  bears  records  of  dates  that  fall  within  it.  Xot  as  a  single,  but 
as  a  double,  ring,  does  the  wall  surround  the  town.  The  ditch  is  about  100 
feet  wide,  and  from  40  to  50  feet  from  its  edge  rises  the  wall  proper,  with 
an  average  height  of  24  feet.  Strengthened  inside  by  buttresses,  which  are 
united  by  round  arches  (fig.  25),  it  carries  on  its  projecting  crown  a  covered 
sentry-path,  protected  to  the  front  by  battlements  furnished  with  wide  embras- 
ures and  narrow  loop-holes.  The  sentry  path  unites  the  square  wall  towers, 
which  stand  at  distances  of  120 — 150  feet  from  one  another  (fig.   27). 

The  Xurembergers  were  not  a  people  of  warlike  inclinations  and  thoughts, 
but  rather  a  people  tried  in  the  arts  of  peace.  It  was  not  as  an  expression 
of  a  warlike  disposition,  but  rather  to  ensure  and  guarantee  peace,  that  they 
gave  to  their  city  the  stamp  of  being  so  prepared  for  war  and  so  capable  of 
defence.  Inside,  as  we  have  seen,  it  resembled  nothing  so  little  as  it  resembled 
a  fortress,  but  for  that  reason  it  showed  all  the  more  plainly  that  its  inhabitants 
agreed  with  the  saying  of  Aristotle:  "that  a  city  ought  to  be  so  built  that 
its  citizens  feel  safe,  and  happy  also,  within  it". 

It  has  been  noticed  that  not  only  the  churches,  but  also  the  secular  buildings 
erected  during  the  14'^  century,  received  a  richly  artistic  treatment  in  every 
part,  and  showed  a  harmonious  cooperation  of  architecture  and  sculpture.  It 
is  now  worth  while  to  view  somewhat  more  closely  the  sculptures,  which  were 
the  forerunners  of  the  works  to  which  Nuremberg  owes  its  important  place 
in  the  history  of  German  Sculpture. 
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Side  by  side  with  the  sculptured  decoration 
of  the  churches,  we  have  to  consider,  in  the 
first  rank,  the  figures  of  the  Beautiful  Fountain 
("der  scheme  Brunnen").  It  (fig.  28)  has  a  right 
to  its  name,  for,  with  its  rich  sculptured  orna- 
ment now,  as  of  old,  brilliant  with  gold  and 
colours,  it  is  a  living  expression  of  exuberant 
richness  due  to  a  superabundance  of  energy  and 
power.  From  the  octagonal  water-basin  of  stone 
rises  a  stone  spire,  pierced  like  filigree  work,  and 
also  octagonal  in  plan.  A  rich  arrangement  of 
graceful  buttresses,  running  up  into  slender  pin- 
nacles and  delicately  pierced  flying  buttresses, 
forms  an  architectural  scaffolding  to  the  spire, 
which  has  grown,  in  constant  renovations,  to  a 
height  of  öo^o  feet.  Rich  tracery  decorates  the 
balustrades  round  the  different  stories  of  the 
work,  the  lofty  pointed  arches,  and  the  airy 
gables  with  crockets  and  cross  flower  finials. 
At  the  top,  the  slender  spire,  which  blooms  out 
into  a  great  cross-flower  finial,  is  also  gracefully 
pierced,  and  richly  edged  with  crockets.  Then 
there  are  figures  that  stand  on  consoles  under 
richly-decorated  canopies  in  the  two  lower  stories. 
Underneath  come  the  seven  Electors,  and  the  nine 
Heroes  (three  pagan:  Caesar,  Alexander  and 
Hector;  three  Jewish:  Joshua,  David  and  Judas 
Maccabeus;  three  Christian:  Chlodowic,  Charles  Fig.  29.  The  prophet  Ezechiel  on  the 
the    Great    and  Godfrey    of  Bouillon);    and,    above  "Schöner  Brunnen".  From  an  engraving 
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them,  Moses    and    the    seven  rrophets   (ng.   29). 

A  third  row  of  figures  occupies  the  corners  of  the  octagonal  basin.  They  portra)^ 
the  four  Evangelists  and  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Church,  each  with  a  disciple 
seated  before  him.  Already  completely  restored  at  the  beginning  of  the  19"'  cen- 
tury, it  was  so  badly  weather-worn  later,  that  it  was  necessary,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  entirely  re-build  it  in  hard  stone.  Then  it  received  again  its  old 
coloured  decoration,  and  a  screen  after  the  pattern  of  the  old  one  (with  a  beautiful 
top  border)  of  1587.  The  old  parts  have  been  placed  in  the  Germanic  Museum. 
Immediately  after  the  date  of  the  Fountain  came  wonderful  carved  stonework 
at  the  "Frauenkirche",  St.  Lawrence's  and  St.  Sebald's.  Work  was  going  on 
there  from    1385  to    1396. 

Nuremberg.  4 
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The  creations  of  I4">  century  sculpture  at  x\uremberg  are  especially  note- 
worthy as  fresh  and  vigorous  expressions  of  an  art  that  was  striving  after  an  in- 
dependent manner  of  its  own.  We  see  conspicuous  in  them  the  breeziness 
and  joyousncss  with  which  the  Masters  worked,    and  we    mark  the  Spring  of 


Fig-   30.     West  doorway   of  St.   Lawrence's   Churrh. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 

Art  Stirring  to  life  under  the  constraint  of  traditional  forms.  Before  all  else,  the 
expression  of  the  heads,  so  full  of  life,  and  the  natural  treatment  of  the  drapery 
show  how  greatly  the  sculptors  strove  to  be  in  direct  intercourse  with  nature. 
That  desire  is  evident  too  in  the  fresh  and  bright  execution.  Naturalistic 
freshness    and    vigour   did    not   leave   the   sculptor   even   when    he    carried   out 
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■works  so  full  of  detail  as  the  heads  of  the  figures  on  the  "Schöner  Brunnen"' 
(to  judge  of  which  we  can  examine  the  originals  in  the  Germanic  Museum), 
or  the  beautiful  terracotta  figures  of  the  Apostles  on  the  high  altar  of  St.  James' 
Church  or  in  the  Germanic  Akiseum.    In  those  works  we  find  no  artists'   tricks 
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Fig.    31.    Porch  of  the   "Frauenkirche". 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 

of  working,  but,  before  all  else,  a  cultivated  feeling  for  what  is  essential  in 
the  presentment.  And  as  it  is  with  single  figures,  so  it  is  with  crowded 
compositions.  All  parts  are  subordinated  to  the  whole  in  a  beautiful  and 
decorative  general  treatment. 

For  this,  the  sculptured  decoration  of  the  doorway  of  St.  Lawrence's  Church 
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(fig.  30)  is  especially  distinguished.  It  recalls  the  doorway-decoration  of  French 
Cathedrals  in  both  the  subjects  and  the  arrangement  of  the  sculptures,  and 
it  pleases  us  on  account  of  the  beautiful,  rliythmical  distribution  of  its  masses, 
before  we  look  into  its  details  at  all.  The  lofty  pointed  arch  of  the  portal 
rises  with  two  deep  hollow  mouldings;  it  is  flanked  by  standing  figures,  under 
canopies,  of  Saints  Stephen,  Lawrence,  Sebald  and  Leonard.  The  Virgin  stands 
on  the  centre-post  dividing  the  wide,  s(|uare  door-opening,  and,  correspondingly 
placed  in  the  hollows  of  the  soffits  are  figures  of  Adam  and  l^vc  and  of 
two  Prophets  who  pointed  to  her  coming.  In  the  hollow-mouldings  of  the 
arch  are  seated  figures  of  Prophets  and  Apostles.  The  tympanum  takes  up  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  height  of  the  doorway  and  is  divided  into  three  zones. 
The  lowest  shows,  in  two  pointed  panels,  scenes  from  the  story  of  the  childhood 
of  Christ;  the  next  portrays  tlie  Passion,  with  the  picture  of  the  Crucified  rising 
into  the  zone  above;  while  the  top  zone  contains  a  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  Our  Lord  sits  enthroned,  with  the  sun  and  moon  as  his  foot-stools, 
surrounded  by  angels  blowing  trumpets,  while  the  \'irgin  and  St.  John  kneel 
in  prayer  beside  him.  Underneath,  the  dead  rise  from  their  opening  graves 
and  the  separation  of  the  Blessed  and  the  Damned  takes  place.  A  range  of 
canopies,  pleasantly  breaking  the  profusion  of  figures,  divides  the  top  zone  from 
the  middle  one,  and  in  the  same  way  the  finial  rising  from  the  canopy  over 
the  Virgin  makes  an  agreeable  break  between  the  two  pointed  panels  of  the 
lowest  zone,  in  the  spandrels  of  which  figures  of  Prophets  appear. 

In  the  porch  of  the  "Frauenkirche"  too  (fig.  31),  a  crowd  of  sculptured 
figures  unite  with  its  architectural  ornaments  to  produce  a  ver}'  rich  decorative 
effect.  Like  the  outside,  so  the  inside  also  of  tliis  part,  —  recently  coloured 
and  gilt,  —  was  adorned  with  rich  figure-decoration.  On  the  broad  centre  post 
dividing  the  wide  pointed-arch  of  the  front,  the  Virgin,  with  the  Child,  sits 
enthroned  between  tAvo  angels  bearing  lilies.  Above  the  canopy  over  her,  the 
centre  post  opens  out  to  form  the  arches  over  the  two  doorways.  The  spandrel 
between  them  is  pierced  by  a  rose  window  in  a  beautiful  framework,  filled  with 
tracery.  Here,  as  in  the  doorway  of  St.  Lawrence's,  Adam  and  Eve  appear 
in  the  soffits,  with  two  figures  of  patriarchs,  wdiile  seated  figures,  here  portraying 
patriarchs,  occupy  tlie  archivolts.  Prophets,  bearing  scrolls,  again  fill  the 
spandrels;  there  are  two  on  the  front  and  two  over  each  of  the  two  side 
portals.  In  addition  there  are  four  Sib\ls  on  each  of  the  two  corners,  groups 
of  Angels  rejoicing  and  playing  musical  instruments,  figures  of  the  saintly 
sovereigns  Henry  II.  and  Cunigunda,  and  Saints  Sebald  and  Lawrence,  the 
patrons  of  the  town,  with  Moses  and  Solomon  enthroned  at  the  top.  Male 
and  female  saints  surround  the  northern  and  southern  doorways  of  the  porch, 
and    its    decoration    inside    is    in    very   close   connection  with   the   outside  work. 
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Besides  seated  and  standin«^^ 
figures  of  Saints,  Prophets  and 
Sibyls,  we  have  here,  in  the 
liollows,  the  Wise  and  Foohsh 
X'irgins  and  allegorical  represen- 
tations of  Mrtues,  while  the 
vaulting  ribs  are  enli\"ened  witli 
Angels  plax'ing  on  musical  in- 
struments and  swinging  censers. 
The  whole  is,  as  it  were,  a 
liymn  in  glorification  of  the 
Virgin ,  whose  coronation  is 
shown  on  tlie  keystone,  while 
the  tympanum  over  the  door- 
way into  the  church  portrays, 
in  two  zones,  the  Nativity,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple. 
Besides  all  this  sculptured  work, 
we  must  mention  the  Madonnas 
restored)  on  the  corners  of  tlic 
fagade,  the  groups  of  the  An- 
nunciation of  the  side  doors,  and 
the  statues  set  up  in  the  clioir, 
as  noteworthy  creations  of  an 
art  that  aimed  at  truth  to  nature. 
Like  the  figures  of  the  '"Schöner 
Brunnen",  the  sculptured  deco- 
ration of  the  "Frauenkirche"  also 
makes  its  chief  appeal  to  us 
through  tlie  instinctive  natural- 
ness to  which  Nuremberg  art 
owed  the  high  distinction  that 
it  was  destined  to  achieve  in 
the     following     centur}-.      That 

quality  is  possessed,  too,  by  the  sculptured  decoration  of  St.  Sebald's  Church. 
It  is  not  concentrated,  as  at  St.  Lawrence's  and  the  "P^rauenkirche",  in  one 
great  decorative  effect,  but  is  distributed  to  a  much  greater  extent  over  the 
Avhole  building.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  doorways,  but  it  enlivens  also  the 
buttresses  of  the  nave  and  of  the  eastern  choir,   the  former   with   great  single 
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32.    St.   Catharine,   from  tlie  western  doorway 
on   the   soutli   side   of  St.   Sebald's. 
Photograph  by  M.  Eberlein. 
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figures  like  the  allegorical  representation  of  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  young 
woman,  whose  back  is  as  that  of  a  corpse,  eaten  away  by  snakes  and  toads ; 
the  latter  with  many  figures  of  Saints,  under  canopies,  and  a  series,  let  into 
the  front  surfaces,  of  ten  reliefs  illustrating  tlie  Passion.  Notewortlu-,  too,  in 
this  church  are  the  figure  carvings  of  the  corbels,  among  them  a  leaping 
goat,  a  preaching  friar  and  a  pair  of  lovers  in  the  costume  of  the  time.  Among 
the  doorways,  the  Bride's  Door  (fig.  19)  takes  the  first  place  as  a  piece  of 
architectural  decoration.  Besides  the  very  well  characterised  statues,  already 
mentioned,  of  the  Wise  and  l^'oolish  Virgins,  it  shows  figures  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  Christ  enthroned  above,  with  the  Book  of  Life,  and  at  the  sides  great 
statues  of  the  Madonna  and  St.  Sebald.  It  is,  liowcver,  the  north  and  south 
doors  of  the  west  end  that  have  the  finest  sculptures.  On  them  noteworthy 
traces  of  polychromy  and  gilding  have  been  preserved.  The  tympanum  of  the 
north  door,  with  the  death,  burial  and  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  must  be 
named  as  a  work  of  the  first  rank.  The  soft  flowing  draperies  and  the  ex- 
pressive heads  of  the  figures,  beautifully  arranged  in  the  space,  merit  our 
admiration  and  make  us  involuntarily  think  of  the  Avorks  of  Adam  Kraft  a 
century  later.  The  relief  of  the  southern  tympanum,  portraying  the  Last  Judg- 
ment with  a  wealth  of  striking  detail,  is  full  of  life  and  dramatic  force.  Before 
the  archivolts  stand,  in  slight  connection  with  the  architecture,  statues  of  Saints 
Helena  and  Raingardis  and  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham  holding  the  Saved  in 
liis  bosom.  Of  the  figures,  at  the  sides,  of  Saints  Peter  and  Catharine  (fig.  32), 
the  latter  is  conspicuous  for  special  dignity  of  carriage  and  expression.  The 
capitals  also  deserve  attention;  in  their  decoration  grotesque  animals  alternate 
with  spirited  foliage.  Of  the  figures  of  Saints  inside  the  church,  those  in  the 
western  half  belong  to  the  14""  century  while  those  standing  under  the  beautiful 
canopies  of  the  eastern  choir  are  mostly  works  of  the  1 5  "^  century.  In  this 
part  of  the  church,  14'*^  century  sculpture  is  represented  by  the  Tabernacle 
already  mentioned  (p.  38).  The  statuette  of  St.  Peter  to  the  left  of  its  door 
has  a  bold,  free  touch,  which,  early  as  it  is,  calls  to  mind  \"ischcr's  figures  of 
the  Apostles. 

Other  figures  to  be  seen  in  the  choir  of  St.  James'  Church  and  in  the  centre 
aisle  of  St.  Lawrence's  are  also  works  of  the  14'''  century,  and  the  Hospital 
Church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  in  its  choir  an  original  work  of  the 
period  in  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the  Hospital,  Conrad  Gross.  Over  the 
slab  let  into  the  floor,  bearing  his  effigy  in  relief,  hangs  a  slab  of  red  marble, 
—  surrounded  by  a  metal  inscription,  —  borne  by  four  mourning  male  and  female 
figures,  inmates  of  the  hospital.  This  work  is  a  remarkable  example  of  an 
early  Gothic  open-sided  altar  tomb. 

The    decoration,    to  wliich  reference  has  been  made,  of  oriels  and   of  the 
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"Schöner  Brunnen",  has  shown  already  that  sculpture  was  not  restricted  to  the 
adornment  of  churches.  A  private  house,  even  if  it  were  built  ever  so  simply 
and  showed  architectural  features  only  in  its  doorway,  still  did  not  dispense 
with  sculpture.  It  was  believed  that  a  protection  against  all  evil  was  provided, 
if  a  figure  of  the  Madonna  or  of  one's  patron  saint  stood  on  one  corner,  or 
a  well-conceived  relief  was  let  into  the  wall.  The  majority  of  the  house-signs 
with  figures  belong  to  the  1 5 "'  century,  but  excellent  isolated  specimens,  like 
the  richly  adorned  and  beautifully  posed  Madonna  of  No.  14,  Weinmarkt, 
and  the  Madonna  of  No.  28,  Adlerstrasse,  show  that  the  14'''  century  had 
already  adopted  the  pretty  custom  of  having  them. 

Like  the  decoration  of  the  Town  Hall,  the  painting  of  the  ".Schöner 
Brunnen"  and  the  remains  of  polychromy  in  St.  Sebald's  church  make  it  plain 
that  a  lively  feeling  for  colour  was  joined  to  the  Nurembergers'  delight  in  beau- 
tiful forms,  though  the  time  had  certainly  not  come  yet  for  the  painting  of 
pictures.  Only  at  the  beginning  of  the  15""  century  did  that  ait  begin  to 
climb  to  eminence,  during  the  14*'^  it  did  not  advance  beyond  mere  first 
attempts.  A  good  representation  of  the  capabilities  of  the  time  in  draughtsmanship 
and  colouring  is  given  by  some  painted  glass  in  St.  Sebald's  and  a  tapestry  in 
St.  Lawrence's  with  Prophets  bearing  scrolls. 
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The   "Maut". 


Photograpli  by  F.  Schmidt. 


NUREMBERG  AND  ITS  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
THE  15™  AND  EARLY  16™  CENTURY. 

NOT  onl\'  l)y  its  commercial,  industrial  and  artistic  achie\ements,,  but 
also  by  its  outward  apj)earancc,  which  grew  ever  more  imposing,  did 
Nuremberg  begin  to  attract  to  itself  the  world's  attention  during  the 
15^''  century.  It  fitted  itself  to  be  an  emporium  of  trade  and  commerce  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  centre  of  all  the  scientific,  artistic  and  religious  move- 
ments that  began,  from  the  middle  of  the  centur\',  to  alter  (German  civili- 
sation from  its  very  foundations.  Nowhere  else  did  those  movements  find  a 
soil  so  well  prepared  for  them,  and  nowhere  does  the  transition  from  mediaeval 
civilisation  to  the  culture  of  the  Renaissance  seem  more  natural,  more  thorough 
and  more  sound  than  at  Nuremberg.  Its  whole  civilisation  was  from  the  very 
beginning  a  result  of  consciousness  of  power  and  of  an  idealism  that  had 
its  roots  in  reality  and  rejoiced  in  creative  work.  It  found  its  most  vigorous 
and   notable   expression  in   the  period   of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 
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To  the  1 5  '^'  century  fell  the  task  of  carniny;  further,  aiul  extending-,  what 
had  l)een  aheady  begun,  hi  grand  style,  in  the  14"^  The  latter  century  had 
already  given  to  the  town  the  stamp  of  a  great  city.  The  main  features  of  its 
plan  were  fixed,  and  a  series  of  important  buildings,  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
had  been  called  into  existence,  at  great  expense,  with  the  aid  of  art.  Private 
individuals  had  vied  with  the  community  in  giving  an  imposing  appearance  to 
buildings,  either  to  serve  public  needs  or  of  a  private  kind.  The  artistic 
character  of  the  town  was  thus  in  the  main  fixed,  but  many  tilings  were  still 
Avanting  to  complete  it,  and  much  new  work  had  still  to  come,  before  the 
design,  so  grandly  sketched  out  by  the  14"'  century  and  carried  out  so  richly 
and    magnificently   in   some  parts,  was  complete  in  every  detail. 

From  a  great  inscription  insitle  the  choir  of  St.  Lawrence's  (fig.  34),  we 
learn  that  it  was  finished  in  147;.  Like  that  at  St.  Sebald's,  which  had 
been  finished  nearly  a  century  earlier,  this  choir  too  is  a  lofty  three-aisled  one, 
with  an  ambulatory,  with  ten  pillars  carrying  the  vault.  But,  while  at  St.  Sebald's 
the  buttresses  project  outwards  from  the  wall,  and  there  are  narrow,  slender 
windows  between  tliem,  the  lower  parts  of  the  buttresses  at  St.  Lawrence's 
are  brought  into  the  cliurch,  so  that  there  radiates  from  it  a  ring  of  sc\-en 
chapels  with  proportionately  wider  windows.  The  upper  wall  rises  just  far 
enough  back  to  allow  the  buttresses,  fitted  with  niclics  for  figures  and  adorned 
Avith  the  canopies  over  tlicm,  to  stand  out  clear.  This  upper  wall  is  also  pierced 
with  a  row  of  wide  pointed-arched  windows.  Inside  it  is  fitted  with  a  gallery 
that  runs  round  the  choir.  The  outside  is  much  simpler  in  its  decoration 
than  that  of  St.  Sebald's,  but  in  effect  it  is  stronger  and  more  massixe.  The 
interior  corresponds  to  the  exterior.  It  shows  bold  proportions,  and  most 
happily  combines  picturesqueness  and  solidit}-  in  its  richh'  moulded  and 
artistic  network  of  vaulting  ribs  springing  from  pillars  without  capitals. 
In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  difference  in  the  nave  between  the  heights 
of  the  centre  and  side  aisles,  is  the  effect  of  roominess  in  the  choir  where  the 
side  aisles  leap  up  all  at  once  to  the  same  height  as  tlic  centre  one.  The 
warm  red  tint  of  the  stonework  and  the  bright  gleam  of  the  well-preserved 
coloured  windows,  dating  mostly  from  the  last  third  of  the  15'^^  centur)-, 
contribute  substantial!}'  to  the  picturesque  effect.  The  fineh'  vaulted,  two-storied 
sacristy  is  a  decorative  masterpiece.  With  the  pretty  wall  containing  the  en- 
trances to  it,  and  the  winding-stair  turret  erected  in  18 19  (fig.  35),  it  projects 
far  into  the  south  side   of  the  choir. 

In  the  1 5  '^  century  there  was  no  longer  any  thought  of  an  acti\'ity  in 
church  architecture,  such  as  earlier  centuries  had  seen  in  Nuremberg.  There 
was  no  actual  need  for  new  churches,  but  at  most  for  the  extension  and  richer 
adornment    of    those  that   already    existed.     There    were,    howexer,    some    new 
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works,  one  of  them  beincj  the  hisii,niificant  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This 
George  Ketzel  had  built,  in  the  Hospital  Cemetery,  in  1459,  six  years  after  he 
had    fetched    the    material    for    it    from    Jerusalem,    whither    he    had    gone    on  a 


Fig.   34.    St.   Lawrence's  Church :   exterior  ot   choir. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 

pilgrimage  with  Frederick  II.,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  More  important  than 
the  chapel  just  named  is  the  Chapel  of  the  "Ebracher  Hof",  built  by  Hans 
Beer  in  1483.  Its  artistically  fashioned  fan  vault  was  only  surpassed  by  the 
stately  vault  of  the  same  kind,  supported  by  four  round  pillars,  in  the  church 
of   the  xAiUgustinians,    built    by  the  same    master  during  the  years    1479 — 1485- 
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This  church  was  unfortunately  taken  down  early  in  the  u/^  century,  in  1816. 
The  circular  funeral  chapel  of  the  Holzschuhers  in  St.  John's  Cemetery,  note- 
worthy for  a  group  of  the  Entombment  by  Adam  Kraft,  is  also  a  Late  Gothic 
work,  and  so  is  the  two-aisled   chapel   of  the  "Zwölfbrüderhaus"  (House  of  tlic 


l"ig-   35-    The  staircase  to  the  Sacristy,   in  the  choir  of  St.   Lawrence's. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


twelve  Brothers),  founded  by  the  art-amateur  Matthew  Landauer  and  named 
after  him.  It  was  built  about  1506  and  is  perhaps  by  Hans  Beheim.  Its 
vault,  with  ribs  drooping  ni  pendentives,  is  supported  by  two  spirally  twisted 
pillars.  The  last  Gothic  ecclesiastical  building  in  the  town  is  the  Chapel  built 
in  St.  Roch's  Cemetery,  to  the  order  of  Conrad  Imhofif,  during  the  years  1 5  1 9 —  1 5  2 1 . 
The  order  to  build  it  was  given  to  Hans  Beheim,  the  greatest  architect  of  the 
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town,  but  it  was  carried  out  by  his  son  Paul.  The  chapel  is  remarkably 
simple  in  form,  the  master's  chief  care  having  been  to  secure  a  fine  effect  of 
spaciousness.  As  in  the  Chapels  named  before  it,  there  is  no  tracery  at  all 
in  the  partly  round-arched  and  partly  pointed  windows.  We  see  that  Gothic 
art  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  that  the  new  spirit,  which  had  already  changed 
])ainting  and  sculpture  from  their  very  foundations,  had  now  laid  its  grip  on 
architecture  too. 

Remarkable  examples  of  secular  architecture  were  erected  in  tlie  course 
of  the  1 5  ''^  century.  The  building  of  the  town  wall,  demanding  much  labour 
and  great  resources,  went  on  until  the  middle  of  that  jjeriod.  In  1422,  the 
Town  Council  took  over  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund  the  Imperial  Castle  and 
the  duty  of  keeping  it  in  repair  and  making  necessary  impro\ements,  "so  that 
we  and  our  successors  in  the  Imperial  dignity,  ma}',  when  we  come  to  Nurem- 
berg, have  our  residence  there  all  the  more  pleasant  and  cheerful".  When 
the  Burggravcs'  property  also  came  into  its  hands  and  the  city  was  sole  master 
of  the  whole  Castle,  a  beginning  was  made  to  strengthen  its  fortifications  by 
widening  the  surrounding  ditch  and  laying  out  bastions.  Fear  of  the  Hussites 
especially  moved  the  citizens  to  do  this. 

The  paving  of  the  streets,  —  already  begun  in  1368,  but  substantially 
completed  only  in  the  1 5 "'  century,  — -  and  the  replacing  of  wooden  bridges 
by  stone  ones  contributed  greatly  to  an  improvement  in  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  town.  The  first  stone  bridge,  built  in  1457,  ^^''^-^  ^^^^  work  of  no 
less  a  man  than  Master  Jakob  Grimm,  the  architect  who  finished  the  choir  of 
St.  Lawrence's.  That  bridge  crossed  the  Pegnitz  with  three  arches,  where  the 
"Maxbrücke"  now  stands.  The  bridges  at  the  Hospital  (the  ".Schuldbrücke" 
and  "Heubrücke"),  likewise  now  replaced,  were  also  built  b}-  Jakob  Grimm, 
while  the  building  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Barefooted  P'riars,  replaced  by  the 
present  Museum  Bridge  in  1700,  was  entrusted  to  the  Rothenburg  architect 
Hans  ]\Iüllner.  The  "Fleischbrücke"  (Meat  Bridge)  was  also  built  of  stone 
during  this  period,  in  1487,  but  with  two  arches  and  not,  as  a  centur}'  later,  with 
only  one.  Only  the  "Karlsbrückc"  (Charles's  Bridge),  called  then  the  "Pong 
Bridge",  was  built  afresh  of  wood  (in  145 1)  and  roofed  like  the  rampart  walk 
of  the  town  wall.     It  received  its  present  form  only  in    1728. 

A  series  of  important  buildings  arose  in  the  second  half  of  the  15'''  century, 
which  contributed  greatly  to  the  enrichment  of  the  town's  appearance.  This 
series  was  begun  by  the  almshouse  in  St.  Sebald's  Cemetery,  finished  in  1454. 
It  was  decorated  with  great  richness  but  has  unfortunately  not  come  down 
to  us.  It  was  ])ulled  down  in  1 809  to  make  room  for  the  insipid  building  of 
the  Main  Guard,  and  drawings  onl)^  have  preserved  for  us  a  record  of  its 
appearance.    The  upper  central  part    of   the    front    had  a  great  rosette,   with  a 
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clock,  enclosed  and  overtopped  by  lofty  pinnacles.  From  this,  lofty  battlements 
extended  to  both  sides,  with  inserted  figures  and  surmounted  by  pinnacles 
at  the  corners.  The  building  was  enlarged  by  Hans  Behclm  in  1520,  and  was 
adapted  for  occupation  by  the  Assay  Office,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine 
the  w'orks  of  goldsmiths:  to  test  them  for  their  quality  of  metal,  and  stamp 
them  with  the  hall-mark.  From  this  circumstance,  the  building  received  in 
course  of  time  the  name  of  the  "Schau"  (Assay).  The  Town  Council  w^atched 
zealously,  through  a  specially  instituted  court,  the  "Rugsamt",  to  ensure  that 
only  good  and  genuine  pieces  of  work  should  leave  the  territory  of  the  town. 
It  was  not  to  a  slight  extent  only  that  the  rigid  organisation  of  artisan  life  by 
the  council  contributed  to  the  far-famed  competence  and  genuineness  of  Nurem- 
berg work. 

Among  the  buildings  that  were  erected  for  public  purposes  during  the 
15'''  century,  the  granaries,  built  in  large  numbers  and  of  significant  extent, 
take  an  important  place.  The  longer  it  was  possible  to  withstand  a  siege 
behind  strong  walls,  the  more  necessary  did  it  become  to  secure  an  extensive 
provision  of  food  by  the  erection  of  great  corn  stores.  In  this  way  an  attempt 
was  made  to  obviate  the  dangers  of  famine  and  scarcit}'.  The  Town  Granary, 
which  was  taken  down  in  the  19"^  century,  w^as  built  on  the  ditch,  behind 
St.  Lawrence's,  in  1400.  Then  came,  in  succession  to  it,  about  the  middle  of 
the  15'''  century,  a  series  of  granaries  following  the  course  of  the  inner  wall 
southwards,  built  partly  in  tlie  town  ditch  and  partly  on  the  outer  bailey. 
They  were,  after  1572,  also  used  as  armouries,  and  in  1588  they  received  at 
their  eastern  end  a  gateway  of  a  warlike  character,  with  two  round  flanking 
towers.  There  were  added  to  them,  in  1 481,  the  building  known  as  the 
'Teststadel"  (Plague  House)  in  the  Tetzelgasse,  and,  in  1491  — 1492,  tlie 
"Unschlitthaus"  (Tallow  House),  noteworthy  for  its  little  porch.  It  was  built 
for  a  granary,  but  was  used  as  a  tallow  house  instead. 

The  great  granary,  erected  in  1494 — 1495,  in  the  castle,  between  the 
Pentagonal  Tower  and  the  Luginsland,  has  been  appraised  already  (p.  8).  It 
received  soon  afterwards  a  monumental  counterpart  in  the  "Riesenbau"  (Giants' 
House),  a  building  2 77 1/0  ft.  long  and  64I/2  ft.  wide,  afterwards  called  the 
Custom-House  ("Maut")  on  account  of  the  use  to  which  it  was  subsequently 
put  (fig.  33).  This  building  rose  near  the  site  of  the  inner  "Frauenthor",  • — • 
which  was  at  that  time  pulled  down,  —  during  the  years  1498 — 15  20,  over 
the  town  ditch,  which  became  a  vaulted  cellar.  Like  the  Imperial  Stables,  this 
granary  also  has  heraldic  decorations  which  show  Kraft  to  be  its  author.  The 
east  doorway,  a  pointed  arched  one,  with  the  soffits  and  archivolts  decorated 
with  intersecting  mouldings,  has  in  its  tympanum,  within  spirited  ribbon  scrolls, 
the  Nuremberg  combination  of  three  coats  of  arms,  and  in  addition  a  little  dog, 
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an  emblem  of  watchfulness.  The  relief  of  the  west  door  is  a  new  one.  The 
lofty  pointed  gables  are  peculiar  in  style.  The  gable  walls  are  not  strengthened 
b\-  pilaster  strips  in  the  usual  way,  but  b}'  a  wide-mcshcd  net  of  curxed  bands 
of  stone-work,  which  look  as  though  tied  together  by  baiuls  at  the   points  of 


Fig.    36.    Great   courtyard   of  the  Town   Hall   (the   part  by   Beheini). 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 

■contact,  a  motive  reminding  one  of  half-timber  work  or  of  late  iron  screens. 
In  1572  the  Custom  flouse  w'as  installed  in  this  building,  —  which  has  now 
been  skilfully  altered  into  an  Exchange,  —  with  a  Weighing  Office  for  the 
Customs,  called  the  Great  Weighing  Office  ("grosse  Wage")  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  one  that  already  existed  in  the  Winklerstrasse  in  the  14'^  century. 
This,  the  Little  Weighing  Office,  also  received  at  this  time  a  building  of  con- 
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siderable  importance  for  its  home.  It  was  completed  in  1497  ^'^"-^  ^^^'^^  decorated, 
as  a  sign  of  its  use, '  witli  a  relief  by  Adam  Kraft  (p.  76),  showing,  in  costly 
form,  the  Weigher  at  work  (fig.  47).  The  building  is  also  distinguished  for  its 
architecture.  The  pointed-arched  side-door  is  decorated  with  intersecting  mouldings, 
and  a  blind  arcade  of  original  character  with  slender  columns  and  wide  pointed 
arches  enlivens  the  side  gable,  over  a  great  round-arched  opening,  which  is  placed 
irregularly  like  the  main  door.     The  l)uilding  contained  also,   on  the  first  floor, 


I''b-    37-    Balustrade   in   the  courtyard  of  the  house  of  the  Imhofl's   ("Historischer  Flof"). 

Photograph  by  F.   Schmidt. 

the  roomy  and  well-fitted  "Herrentrinkstube",  where  the  gentlemen  of  the  Council 
used  to  come  and  drink  gaily  together.  It  served  besides  for  festivities  of  not 
too  great  importance.  The  building  has  moreover  an  important  place  in  the  histor\- 
of  progress,  from  the  fact  that  the  school  of  Poetry  or  Philosophy,  which  was 
founded  on  the  initiative  of  Conrad  Celtis  in  1496  and  helped  the  Humanist 
movement  so  much,  was  established  in  its  top   story  in    1498. 

All  these  buildings  date  from  the  last  decade  of  the  1 5  '^  century  and 
were  the  work  of  the  genial  architect  Hans  Reheim  the  elder,  who,  after  48  years 
as  an  architect  in  the  service  of  the  town,  died  in    1 538. 

His  artistic  style,  marked  by  great  practical  fitness  and  a  sure  feeling  for 
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beauty,  is  best  manifested  in  the  parts  built  by  hiui  of  the  Town  Hall,  to  which 
additions  were  made,  inside  and  out,  after  the  beginning  of  the  1 6'^  century, 
The  pointed  arched  entrance  in  the  "Rathausgasse"  (Town  1  lall  Street)  with 
its  intersecting  mouldings,  its  group  of  three  coats  of  arms,  and  the  scrolls 
(with  the  date  1515)  entwined  round  them,  remind  one  greatly  of  the  doorway 
of  the  Custom  House  and  show  that  the  passage  of  years  did  not  alter  the 
master's   artistic  methods.    They  are  still  genuinely  Gothic  and  show  no  trace 


l"'g-    j"^-    Courtyard   01   no.   26,   Bindcrgasse. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 

of  the  Classic  influences  observable  in  Nuremberg  art  from  the  beginning 
of  the  16'^  century.  Mouldings  and  tracery  are  the  elements  of  decoration  that 
he  uses,  the  latter  richly  varied  and  generally  flamboyant  in  character.  Only 
to  this  extent  does  he  pay  homage  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  that  he  some- 
times changes  geometric  forms  into  naturalistic  branch-work,  as  in  part  of  the 
balustrade,  pierced  in  beautiful  tracery,  of  the  great  court  yard  of  the  Town 
Hall,  —  where  the  balcony  is  carried  by  slender  columns,  or  banded  clusters  of 
them,  resting  on  corbels  (fig.  36),  —  or  on  the  middle  post  of  the  two-windowed, 
right-angled  oriel  of  the  little  courtyard,  decorated  with  applied  tracery.    This 
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courtyard  with  its  staircase  set  in  one  corner  has  an  especially  picturesque 
appearance.  The  porch  of  the  part  alongside  the  great  Hall,  projecting  into 
the  Rathausgasse,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  his  work;  there  the  tracery  of  the 
parapets  of  both  stories  lies  behind  a  trelliswork  of  slender  bars. 


Fig.    39.    Courtyard   uf  no.    7,   Tliercsieustrasse. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


Some  dwelling-houses,  too,  bear  plainly  the  stamp  of  Beheim's  art.  Most 
decidedly  is  this  the  case  with  the  courtyard  of  the  house  of  the  Imhoff  family, 
recently  named  the  "Historic  Court",  at  no.  20,  Tucherstrasse.  Its  suri)assingly 
fine  pierced  stone-work  balustrade  shows  heraldic  and  figure  decoration  by 
Adam  Kraft  (fig.   37).     The    court  of  Xo.   26,    l^indergasse,  also  strikes  one  as 
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fjuite  like  Beheini.  In  it,  between  panels  of  acutc-anfjled  tracery,  rise  columns 
with  spiral  mouldings  (fig.  38).  To  these  examples  must  be  added  the  court- 
yard of  No.  21,  Adlcrstrassc,  whicli  dates  from  1498.  There,  surrounded  by 
coats  of  arms  in  the  tracericd  balustrade,  appears  a  finely  conceived  relief  of 
the  Nativity  by  Adam  Kraft,  and  besides  this,  lower  down,  the  date  just 
mentioned  is  seen  on  a  scroll.  To  tlie  same  group  belong  also  the  stone  arcades 
and  open  stairceses  in  the  courtyard  of  no.  5,  W'inklerstrasse.  They  are 
similarly  decorated,  at  intervals,  with  sculptured  heraldic  ornament,  and  date 
from  1496  (not  1426,  as  is  wrongly  painted  on  them).  Also  of  the  group  is  the 
roomy  courtyard  of  no.  7,  Theresienstrasse,  built  about  15 10.  It  has,  besides 
its  airy,  partly  built-up,  two-storied  arcades,  an  open  stair-case  turret,  that  pic- 
turesquely interrupts  tliem   (fig.  39). 

As  in  the  14"'  century,  so  also  in  the  15"^,  half-timber  work  still  played 
a  chief  part.  Houses  built  of  stone,  with  their  stately  courtyards  and  stair- 
cases, were  still  isolated  exceptions.  Only  in  the  lö""  century  was  stone  first 
seriously  used  for  building  houses,  to  the  ousting  of  half  timber  work.  Of  houses 
of  the  latter  class  only  a  few  have  come  down  to  us,  such  as  the  "Weinstadel" 
(already  referred  to  on  p.  24),  of  the  years  1446 — 1448,  and  the  Dürer-House 
(fig.  40)  beside  the  "Tiergärtnerthor"  (Zoological  Gardens'  Gate).  The  Master 
obtained  it,  in  1509,  from  the  estate  left  by  the  mathematician  and  astronomer 
Bernard  Walther,  and,  after  many  vicissitudes,  it  was  acquired  by  the  town  in 
1826,  to  be  preserved  from  that  time  as  a  place  sacred  to  the  memory  of  its 
greatest  son.  For  a  short  time  a  roof-balcony  has  again  decorated  the  east 
front,  as  in  former  days.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  half- timber  houses,  the 
Inn  "zum  gläsernen  Himmel",  was  unfortunately  pulled  down  about  the  middle 
of  last  century.  All  the  more  gratifying  is  the  good  preservation  of  the  little 
house,  no.  20,  Pendersplatz,  of  1489,  —  which  has  been  showing  again,  for  a 
short  time  past,  its  old  half-timber  work,  —  and  of  the  similar  house,  no.  ii, 
Waggasse,  which  has  for  its  sign  a  golden  rose  and  still  retains,  in  spite  of 
plastering  and  painting,  its  picturesque  character.  This  character  is  possessed, 
too,  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  the  half-timber  house,  no.  12,  Fetzergasse,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Pegnitz,  opposite  the  "Schutt".  The  houses  at  the  water's  edge 
there,  those  on  the  southern  arm  of  the  Pegnitz,  and  those  farther  to  the  west 
on  the  river  bank,  —  the  most  remarkable  features  of  which  are  their  two-storied 
wooden  galleries,  —  have  retained  the  appearance  that  the  town  had  before 
building  in  stone  became  general  (fig.  42).  The  houses  mentioned,  witli  well- 
preserved  stone-arcades  in  their  courtyards,  have  mostly  had  their  street  fronts 
stripped  of  mediaeval  cliaracteristics,  and  received  later  features.  Generally 
only  the  great  pointed-arched  doorway  has  been  preserved.  That  of  no.  7, 
Theresienstrasse   shows    especially  fine  intersecting  mouldings.     Most  often  the 
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oriel  of  stone  or  wood  is  a  work  of  the  i/""  or  18"'  century.  Thus  the  house 
in  the  Theresienstrasse  and  the  otherwise  unaltered  facade  of  no.  17,  Winkler- 
strasse, which  dates  from    i486,  both  display  oriels  of  the  Barock  period. 

The  plan  of  the  Nuremberg  dwelling  house,  as  brought  to  full  development 
in  the  1 5 ""  century,  remained  the  typical  plan  also  for  later  times.  Its  chief 
features    are    front    and    back    parts,    with    a    roomy    courtyard   between    them. 


Fig.  40.    The  Diirer-House. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


united  by  open  arcaded  galleries,  generally  of  several  stories.  Sometimes  there 
lies  still  farther  back  a  second  courtyard,  at  the  end  of  which  is  another  section 
of  the  house  with  a  facade  on  a  parallel  street.  While  the  ground  floor  with 
its  spacious,  vaulted  halls  was  given  up  to  business  purposes,  the  living  and 
reception  rooms  were  on  the  upper  floors,  the  latter  preferably  on  the  second 
storey.  Generally,  besides  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  entrance  hall,  one  or  more 
spiral  staircases,  in  open  towers  interrupting  the  courtyard  arcades,  gave  access 
to  the  upper  stories.  Xo  interior  fittings  of  the  Gothic  period  are  to  be  found, 
except  the  remarkably  fine   Gothic  panelling   of  a  little   room  in   the  house    of 
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the  Scheurl  family,  no.  lO,  Buri^strasse.  A  clue  to  its  date  is  given  by  the 
date,  1482,  occuring  in  the  stately  hall.  This  little  panelled  room,  distinguished 
by  the  charm  and  elegance  of  its  proportions,  had  the  reputation  of  being 
something  remarkable  even  at  that  time.  It  lias  in  the  course  of  its  existence 
sheltered  many  great  lords,  and,  among  them,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 


Fig.   41.    Madonna  ironi   the   House   of  Veit  Stos.s. 
Photograph  by  Müller. 


Fig.   42.     Houses  on   the  bank   of  the  Pcgnitz,   opposite   the   "Scliiitt". 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


SCULPTURE  IN  THE  15™  CENTURY 

AND  EARLY  RENAISSANCE,  WITH  A  NOTE 

ON  THE  HUMANISTS  AT  NUREMBERG. 

As  has  been  said,  it  had  already  become  customary  in  the  14'"^  century 
to  set  up,  on  the  corners  of  houses,  a  statue  of  tlie  Madonna  or  of  a 
patron  saint,  but  of  these  figures  by  far  the  greater  number  belong  to 
the  1 5  "^  century,  and  even  to  its  latest  years.  Among  them  occur  artistic 
works  of  the  highest  class.  The  robust  Madonna  at  13,  Kaiserstrasse,  is  of 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  the  Madonna  of  16,  Obstmarkt,  spoilt  by 
crude  painting,  is  not  much  later  in  date.  The  Madonna  statues  at  20,  Dötsch- 
mannsplatz  and  3,  Winklerstrasse  are  also  works  of  the  first  half  of  the 
I  5  ""  century,  and  so  are  the  representations  of  St.  Sebald  at  2  and  4,  Theresien- 
platz  and  15,  Winklerstrasse,  and  the  figure  of  St.  Nicholas  at  13,  Tucher- 
strasse.      All    these    works  still  show  a  certain  want  of  simplicity  and   a    great 
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prominence  of  strongly  marked  lines.  These  peculiarities  disappear  gradually 
during  the  1 5 ""  century,  gi\'ing  place  to  a  more  vigorous  and  less  constrained 
treatment.  Picturesque  charm  takes  the  place  of  architectural  rigidity.  The 
beautifully  draped  !\Iadonna  of  the  chemist's  shop  with  the  sign  of  the  Moor 
(32,  Königstrasse)  is  a  fine  work  of  the  transition  period,  which  began  soon 
after  1450,  and  the  bcautihil  Madonna  of  2,  Obstgasse,  standing  on  a  graceful 
console  \\-ith  foliage  and  looking  towards  the  Marketplace,  belongs  to  the  last 
third  of  the  centur)-.  A  charming  piece,  which  shows  the  free  pictorial  style 
still  somewhat  timidly  handled,  is  the  Madonna  of  the  Tetzel  Chapel  at 
St.  Egidius',  already  spoken  of  as  an  early  work  by  Adam  Kraft.  To  be 
associated  with  this  is  the  graceful  Madonna  statue  of  no.  1 ,  Obstmarkt, 
though  it  certainly  comes  from  another  hand.  Its  console  is  decorated  with  a 
flying  angel,  full  of  movement.  A  good  figure  of  the  Madonna,  known  to  be 
a  work  of  1482  from  the  date  on  its  console,  adorns  the  corner  of  no.  4, 
Dürerplatz.  Grace  and  delicacy,  and  a  certain  severity  in  the  l)roken  folds 
of  the  drapery,  which  has  generally  in  these  stone  figures  a  gentle  flowing 
character,  distinguish  the  exquisite  statue  of  St.  Helena,  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  old  ''h\inferhaus"  to  a  corner  of  the  extension  of  the  Town 
Hall,  recently  built  in  its  place.  Absolutely  different  to  this  statue  is  the 
Madonna,  affixed  to  the  inartistic  new  building  of  the  "Gläserner  Himmel"  and 
itself  the  last  remnant  left  of  the  old  inn.  It  has  now  unfortunately  a  repellent 
look,  the  result  of  a  liberal  coating  with  oil  colours.  It  is  a  masterpiece  by 
Adam  Kraft,  on  works  by  whom  we  have  often  come  already.  His  artistic 
method  is  shown,  too,  by  the  "Annunciation"  group,  of  the  year  1504,  on  the 
house,  no.  24,  Winklerstrasse,  which  was  restored  in  the  Barock  period  (1691) 
and  deserves  especial  attention,  also  for  its  consoles  adorned  with  figures 
of  angels  playing  musical  instruments.  To  Kraft  must  also  be  given  the  vigorous 
relief  of  "St.  George"  in  the  Theresienstra.sse,  while  the  decorative  represen- 
tation of  him  at  no.  35,  Winklerstrasse,  is  of  an  earlier  origin.  A  fine  relief, 
also  to  be  assigned  to  Kraft,  has  been  incorporated,  as  a  [jart  of  the  old  house, 
in  the  new  one  at  no.  i  i,  Hauptmarkt.  It  shows  the  Madonna,  enthroned, 
before  a  cloth  held  out  by  angels.  To  Kraft  we  owe  too,  without  any  doubt, 
the  "Joshua  and  Caleb"  of  no.  20,  Bindergasse.  Among  the  Madonnas,  the  statue 
of  no.  12,  Weiiimarkt,  recognisable  by  a  tall  and  beautifully  cut  metal  crown, 
stands  out  as  a  remarkable  work.  It  has  very  great  picturesqueness  and  charm, 
and  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its  ])ose  and  draper}-.  In  artistic  character 
it  reminds  one  of  V^eit  Stoss,  whose  house  in  the  Wunderburggasse  was 
adorned  by  the  master  with  a  Madonna  of  wood  (fig.  41).  The  statue  now 
to  be  seen  there  is  a  disappointing  copy.  The  Madonna  of  21,  Hirschelgasse 
is    also   a   copy;    it   shows    the    smoothness  resulting   from   Italian   influence  and 
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indeed  only  dates  back  to  the  second  decade  of  the  16"'  century.  The  world- 
famous  Nuremberg  Madonna,  in  the  Germanic  Museum,  also  testifies  to  a  taste 
purified  by  the  art  of  ltal}\  We  shall  come  back  to  it  again  later,  when  we 
have  made  the  accjuaintaiicc  of  the  great  masters  to  whom  Nuremberg  sculp- 
ture owed  its  highest  artistic  achievements. 

Attempts    to   follow    out   from    the   beginning   the    development    of  the  art 
of  sculpture  in  stone  at  Nuremberg  have  not  yet  met  with  success.    Not  much 


Fig.  43.    "The  Entombment",   by   Mans  Decker,   in   the   Chapel   of   St.  Wolfgang,   St.  Egidius'   Church. 

Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


of  a  start  has  been  made  with  the  many  "stone-chisellers",  whose  names  are 
recorded,  from  the  year  1 360  onwards,  because  the  power  to  connect  names 
of  masters  with  works  that  still  exist  is  wanting,  and  the  works  themselves 
have  not  sufficient  individuality  to  render  a  clear  grouping  of  them  possible. 
As  a  single  exception  there  is  Hans  Decker,  named  in  the  Burgher  Lists  of 
1449.  To  him  are  traced  back  the  life-size  group  (fig.  43)  of  the  Entombment, 
of  1446,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Wolfgang  at  .St.  Egidius'  C'hurch,  and  also  the 
1442  St.  Christoi)her   placed  in    the  "Eöffelliolz"  Chapel  of  St.  Sebald's.     These 
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are  able  works  by  a  master  who,  grown  up  in  the  traditions  of  the  old  school 
of  sculpture,  plainly  strove  to  make  his  figures  natural  and  true  to  life,  and  to 
give  spiritual  depth  to  his  works.  Though  it  is  a  little  clumsy  and  harsh,  the 
Entombment  above  mentioned  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  us.  The  composition 
is  simple  and  clear,  and  real  feeling  pervades  the  figures,  though  they  are 
certainly  still  lacking  in  individual  life.  We  do  not  know'  whether  tliere  were 
any  connections  between  this  once  unknown  master  and  Adam  Kraft,  the  per- 
fecter  of  Nuremberg  sculpture  in  stone,  but  he  is  in  any  case  an  important 
link  between  Kraft,  and  the  masters  of  the  "Schöner  Brunnen"  and  the  sculptures 
of  St.  Lawrence's,  St.  Sebald's  and  the  "Frauenkirche".  Certainly  his  work  at 
Nuremberg  was  not  confined  to  the  two  pieces  named,  but  there  is  no  other 
work  that  can  be  positively  assigned  to  him. 

Adam  Kraft's  origin  is  obscure.  Probably  he  w'as  born  in  Nuremberg 
about  the  middle  of  the  1 5  '^  century.  There,  too,  he  may  have  learnt  the 
first  principles  of  his  art,  but  he  seems  to  owe  his  special  artistic  development 
to  one  of  the  great  South  German  architectural  centres,  possibly  to  Ulm. 
Equally  gifted  as  an  architect  and  as  a  sculptor,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  these 
two  arts  in  a  rare  harmony  in  his  works.  To  a  keen  eye  for  what  is  charac- 
teristic in  expression,  he  united  an  unusual  warmth  of  feeling,  \vhich  not  only 
pervades  his  figures,  but  also  gives  new  life  to  effete  Gothic  forms.  In  his 
architectural  expression  he  belongs  to  the  Gothic  style,  yet,  in  spite  of  his 
conservative  disposition,  he  is  not  a  mediaeval  Master,  but  a  child  of  the  new 
epoch.  With  every  fibre  of  his  heart  he  clings  to  Nature,  and  finds  his  strength 
in  keeping  in  close  touch  with  her.  Nature  is  the  only  basis  for  his  every 
ideal.  He  remained  untouched  by  Italian  influences,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance,  which  abolished  all  that  was  dead  and  effete  in  art  and  only 
allowed  what  was  natural  in  growth  and  direct  in  expression  to  survive,  was 
strong  within  him.  It  was  not  from  any  desire  for  novelty,  nor  from  any  im- 
pulse to  leave  old  forms,  that  Adam  Kraft  became  the  creator  of  a  new  world 
of  them,  of  his  own.  His  thoroughly  honest,  thoroughly  German  character 
made  him  avoid  all  mere  empty  form  and  give  shape  only  to  w^hat  stirred 
his  inmost  heart.  The  essence  of  his  art  is  best  described  as  a  naive  realism 
sustained  by  tender  and  warm  religious  feeling.  Peace  of  soul,  untroubled 
by  doubts  or  sensual  emotions,  speaks  to  us  from  his  works,  which  are  to  be 
met  everywhere  in  Nuremberg  and  at  a  few  places  near. 

A  rather  old  notice  of  them  assigns  his  famous  series  of  the  Stations  of 
the  Cross  (fig.  44)  to  the  year  1490.  Their  founder,  the  distinguished  citizen 
of  Nuremberg,  Martin  Ketzel,  had  prepared  liis  plans  for  them  as  early  as  1468, 
and  measured,  during  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the  distances  from  each  other  of 
the   points   where   the    great   scenes    of  the    Passion    took    place,  on  the  road 
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from  Pilate's  House  to  Golgotha,  but  he  lost  his  note  of  the  measurements, 
and  had  to  make  them  again  four  years  later.  The  sculptures  in  high  relief 
on  the  road  to  St.  John's  Cemetery  are  no  longer  Kraft's  works,  but  copies, 
placed  there  a  few  years  ago  when  the  originals  were  removed  to  the  Ger- 
manic Museum.  The  reliefs  are  strikingly  effective;  the  great  simplicity  and 
clearness  of  their  composition  are  admirable.  They  accentuate  what  is  essential, 
and  take  no  note  of  any  mere  accessories. 


Fig.  44.    The  third   "Station  of  the   Cross",   by   Adam   Kraft. 

The  tomb  in  the  north  east  corner  of  St.  Sebald's,  executed  in  1492  by 
order  of  the  learned  "Kirchenmeister"  Sebald  Schreyer  and  his  art-loving  nephew 
Matthew  Landauer  (fig.  45),  displays  three  reliefs  of  the  Passion  arranged  like 
a  half  opened  triptych.  If  it  has  a  more  pictorial  character,  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  master  was  comniissioned  to  render  actual  pictures  in  stone.  Even 
in  it  we  must  not  imagine  slavish  copying,  but  he  seems  to  have  kept  to 
the  painted  original  in  its  main  lines.  The  depth  of  the  perspective  and  the 
detailed  completeness  of  the  landscape  show  that.  The  sculptor's  greatness  is 
revealed  in  his  close  rendering  of  life  and  in  his  truthfulness  of  expression, 
especially  in  the  striking  group  of  the  "Entombment",  wliich  is  executed  with 
a  strength  like  that  of  Dürer.  His  own  features,  full  of  character,  are  shown 
in  the  fur  capped  head  of  the  man,  with  hammer  and  pincers,  who  is  coming 
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out  of  the  defile  on  the  right.  He  has  also 
portrayed  himself  on  his  masterpiece,  the 
Tabernacle  in  St.  Lawrence's,  begun  the  follow- 
ing year  and  finished  three  years  later,  in 
accordance  with  the  contract  (fig.  46).  Kneel- 
ing between  an  old  assistant  and  a  young 
one,  he  supports  with  the  latter  the  wonder- 
ful pyramid  of  stone,  which  mounts  in  a 
sound,  natural  growth  to  the  height  of  the 
choir  vaulting  and  there  bends  over  like  a 
plant  in  a  gentle  curve.  This  marvel  of 
craftsmanship  is  executed  in  a  soft  limestone, 
which  allowed  such  fineness  and  delicacy  of 
carving,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  tradition 
to  arise  and  be  spread  abroad  that  the  master 
owned  "a  w^onderful  method  for  softening  and 
moulding  hard  stones".  In  this  architectural 
masterpiece  of  Kraft's  something  almost  in- 
credible really  is  required  of  the  stone,  and 
a  dazzling  decorative  effect  is  produced,  which 
is  not  technically  explained  until  we  know 
that  the  separate  pieces  forming  it  are  strung 
up  on  metal  cores.  Thus  it  is  with  the  pin- 
nacles, which,  like  tendrils,  bend  and  inter- 
twist. Notwithstanding  all  the  wealth  of 
architectural  and  plastic  detail,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  whole  and  the  disposition  of 
the  parts  arc  extraordinarily  clear  and  harmo- 
nious. The  balustrade  of  the  base  shows 
panels  of  pierced  tracery,  partly  filled  with 
leaf  work,  between  nobly  formed  figures  of 
Saints.  Above  it  rises  the  shrine,  with  groups 
of  Angels,  singing  and  playing  musical  in- 
struments, at  the  corners,  and  figures  of 
Saints.  The  reliefs  above,  shaded  by  a  pro- 
minently projecting  and  richly  adorned  canopy, 
the  crowded  groups  in  the  chapel-like  super- 
structure, and  the  figure  of  the  Crucified  still 
higher  up,  illustrate  the  Passion,  while  c]uite 
at  the  top,  in  an  octagonal  enclosure,  appears   ^' 


4O.    The  Tabeniaclc,   by 'Adam  Kral't, 
ill   St.   l-awrence's  Church. 
Photograpli  by  F.  Schmidt. 
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tlic  Risen  Lord  witli  the  banner  of  victory.  From  that  point  the  tabernacle, 
whicli  narrows  constantly  after  passing  the  Crucifixion  group,  runs  up  in  a  tall, 
slender  spire,  the  i^ending  over  of  which  shows  with  wliat  freedom  the  master 
made  forms  that  had  come  down  to  liim  serve  his  artistic  purposes.  This  is 
shown,  too,  in  the  entwined  pinnacles  and  in  the  foliage  growing  from  the  tracery. 
Many  places  round  Nuremberg,  as  Schwabach,  Katzwang,  the  Monastery 
of  1  Ieilsl)ronii,  Kalchreuth,  h\irth  and  Ottensoos,  followed  its  example  and 
adorned  their  churches  with  similar  tabernacles  of  a  smaller  size.  None  are 
proved  by  documents  to  l)e  the  work  of  Kraft,  but  probably  all  came  from 
his  worksho]). 


Fij,'.   47.     Relief,   by   Adam   Kraft,   on  the   Weighing   Office. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


We  know  already  (p.  63)  the  "Weighing"  relief  (fig.  47)  made  in  1497. 
It  is  a  masterpiece  of  a  rather  rare  kind,  original  and  full  of  humour,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  first  class  piece  of  decoration,  with  its  well  placed  coats-of- 
arms  and  inscribed  scrolls  and  its  graceful  canop}-.  h'igures  of  much  the  same 
stamp  are  to  be  seen  in  the  valuable  relief  of  Joshua  and  Caleb,  at  20  Binder- 
gasse, which  is  also  not  without  an  aftertaste  of  humour.  We  know,  too,  other 
splendid  house -signs  by  Kraft,  executed  by  him  with  the  same  painful  care 
that  distinguishes  his  church  work.  The  "h'raucnkirche"  possesses  important 
specimens  of  his  art,  in  the  Peringsdörfer  and  Rebeck  monuments,  which 
stood   originally  in  the   cloisters  of  the  Augustinian   and  Dominican  monasteries. 
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In  them  we  have  again  the  same  wonderful  combination  of  noble  plastic  forms 
with  charmingly  decorative  frames  and  accessories.  Of  especial  beauty  in  both 
are  the  hov^ering  angels,  bearing  with  most  graceful  movements  the  mantle  of 
the  Virgin,  inscribed  scrolls  and  coats  of  arms,  or  flying  down  with  the  crown. 
The  canopy  of  the  Rebeck  monument  is  especially  noteworthy,  with  its  natu- 
ralistic and  delicately  cut  tendrils  and  bunches  of  grapes.  Closely  related  to 
these  two  works  is  a  monument,  unfortunately  badly  injured,  in  the  Tetzel 
Chapel  of  St.  Egidius'  Church.  IMatthew  Landauer  had  it  erected  in  the  cloister 
of  that  monastery  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  figures  of  Christ  and  God 
the  Father,  between  whom  kneels  the  Virgin,  crowned  by  Angels,  are  of  wonder- 
ful dignity  and  in  a  very  elevated  style.  With  these  works  closes  for  us  the 
artistic  development  of  the  artist,  who  is  in  so  many  respects  worthy  to  be 
mentioned  with  Dürer.  His  last  work,  the  Entombment  group,  with  many 
figures,  in  the  Holzschuher  Chapel  of  St.  John's  Cemetery,  was  set  up  in  1508. 
Compared  with  his  earlier  works  it  shows  a  falling  away.  Doubtless  his  assistants 
had  a  substantial  share  in  its  execution  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  "Stations 
of  the  Cross"  at  Bamberg,  for  which  he  received  the  commission  in  1505. 
They  resemble  in  many  points  tlie  Nuremberg  series.  According  to  an  old 
record  in  the  Hospital  at  Schwabach,  the  master  died  towards  the  end  of  i  508 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  Stone  sculpture  at  Nuremberg  died 
with  liim. 

His  successors  worked  only  in  bronze,  but  side  by  side  with  that  art, 
sculpture  in  wood  still  maintained  its  position  for  a  time.  It  received  its  artistic 
perfection  from  Veit  Stoss,  but  its  development  until  his  time  is  still  rather 
hidden  in  obscurity.  We  have,  it  must  be  owned,  no  lack  of  masters'  names, 
but  the  number  of  the  works  that  have  survived  is  small.  Among  them  stand 
out  prominently  the  splendidly  executed  Apostles  of  the  "Dcokarus-Altar"  in 
St.  Lawrence's,  w'hich  date  from  as  early  as  the  first  third  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  rather  later,  decorative  statue  of  the  Madonna,  on  a  pillar  of  the 
choir  of  St.  Sebald's.  The  Madonna,  in  lieavy,  richly  folded  robes,  is  a  surpri- 
sing work,  with  a  life-size  figure  of  the  Child  Christ.  These  w'orks  suffice  to 
convince  us  immediately  of  the  great  artistic  ability  of  the  sculptors  in  wood 
and  their  zeal  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  their  time.  They  did  this  in  a 
remarkable  manner  in  the  well-Iiarmonised  and  finely  executed  figures  of  the 
"Löffelholz"  Altar  in  St.  Sebald's,  which  dates  from  soon  after  the  middle  of 
•  the  century,  and  also  in  the  Ebner  relief  over  the  south  door  in  the  choir 
of  that  church.  The  latter  marks  a  further  development.  It  is  noble  in  com- 
position and  treated  with  very  fine  feeling;  its  enthroned  Madonna  is  very 
successful  in  outline.  This  relief  brings  us  to  a  rather  extensive  series  of  sculp- 
tures in  wood,  belonging  to  the  last  decades  of  the   1 5 '''  century,  which  have 
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been  shown  to  be  very  closely  connected  with  tlie  painter  Michael  Wolgemut. 
Among  them  are  the  gronp  of  "the  Deposition  from  the  Cross"  on  the  altar 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  —  skilful  in  arrangement  and  outline,  but 
executed  without  any  warmth  of  feeling  for  nature,  —  and  the  more  than  life 
size  figures  of  the  central  panel  of  an  altarpicce  from  the  Church  of  Hersbruck, 
now  preserved  in  the  Germanic  Museum.  It  is  not  probable  that  Wolgemut 
managed  a  sculptors'  workshop,  in  addition  to  his  painters'  studio;  the  simil- 
arity in  style  between  his  paintings  on  the  wings,  and  the  carved  figures  of 
the  central  panels  of  the  altar[)ieces  is  rather  to  be  explained  in  this  way, 
that  he  furnished  the  designs  for  them.  It  would  be  through  this,  too,  that  all 
these  works  have  something  impersonal  in  their  character,  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  works  of  Veit  Stoss,  which  have  a  style  that  is  altogether  their  own 
and  testify  to  his  strong  personality.  From  the  year  1 496  he  worked  at 
Nuremberg.  lie  had  earlier  (in  1477),  when  about  30  years  old,  left  it,  his 
native  town,  to  work  hard  and  achieve  much  fame,  as  a  very  busy  sculptor, 
at  Cracow.  At  Nuremberg,  too,  there  was  much  for  him  to  do,  when  the  fatal 
affair  of  a  forged  bill  of  exchange  deprived  of  all  civic  respect  this  "erring 
and  disreputable  man",  and  "turbulent  and  graceless  citizen,  who  has  caused 
great  trouble  to  the  honourable  Council  and  to  the  whole  town".  He  was  a 
very  talented  master,  and  notably  many-sided.  He  worked  at  bridge-building, 
carved  wood,  chiselled  stone,  cast  bronze,  painted  altarpieces  and  engraved 
in  copper,  and,  in  all  that  he  did,  he  showed  himself  independent  and  original. 
His  impetuous  and  restless  character,  which  brought  so  many  troubles  upon 
liim,  is  plainly  reflected  in  his  works.  An  absolute  contrast  to  Kraft  in  this 
respect,  he  knew  no  such  thing  as  peace  of  soul;  only  where  storms  of  passion 
raged  was  he  in  his  element.  Later  in  his  life  he  was  free  from  these  hot 
impulses,  lived  \ery  moderately  and  abstained  from  wine.  He  died,  at  the 
age  of  95,  in  1533.  Without  Kraft's  w^armth  of  feeling,  he  was  genuinely 
enthusiastic  and  strenuous.  He  devoted  himself  to  a  naturalism,  tliat  recoiled 
l)efore  no  task  and  made  him  leap  clear  of  the  confining  fetters  of  art  as  it 
had  come  down  to  him.  The  chronicler's  remark,  that  he  made,  for  the  King 
of  Portugal,  life-size  coloured  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve,  in  w^ood,  so  fashioned 
that  one  was  afraid  that  they  were  alive,  shows  what  an  impression  was  made 
by  his  naturalism  on  his  contemporaries.  It  is  only  necessary  to  see  one  of 
his  life-size  representations  of  the  Crucified  Christ  (the  best  of  them,  formerly 
in  the  court  of  the  Hospital,  is  now  in  the  Germanic  Museum)  to  understand 
these  words  at  once.  Stoss  united  religious  fervour  and  naturalism,  and  is,  in 
this,  like  Donatello.  His  individual  characteristics  are  best  recognised  in  his 
works  at  Cracow:  in  his  powerful  Altar  of  the  Virgin,  and,  before  all,  in  the 
absolutely  original  monument  of  Casimir  IV.  of  Poland.    Of  his  works  at  Nurem- 
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Fig.   4S.    The   "Rosenkranztafel",   wood-carving   by   Veit  Stoss,   in   the   Germanic  Museum. 

Photograph  by  Müller. 

berg,  after  the  dilTerent  Crucifixions,  which  are,  unfortunately,  generally  spoilt 
by  gilding,  we  must  next  examine  some  works  in  stone.  They  are  the  reliefs, 
exceptionally  full  of  life,  of  "the   Last   Supper",  "Christ  praying   on   the   Mount 
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of  Olives",  and  "the  Betrayal".  These  are  wrongly  ascribed  to  Kraft  by  the 
Chronicler,  though  they  not  only  bear  the  monogram  of  Stoss,  but  show  his 
workmanship  as  plainly  as  a  signature  in  every  part.  In  these  pieces  we  learn 
to  know  the  artist  as  a  portrait-sculptor  also,  for  the  figures  of  the  Apostles 
in  the  "Last  Supper"  relief  are  likenesses  of  Town  Councillors  of  the  time. 
The  vigorous  presentment  of  "the  Last  Judgment"  over  the  small  door  on  the 
south  side  of  the  east  choir  of  St.  Sebald's  is  another  excellently  executed 
work  in  stone,  and  a  noteworthy  example  of  his  style.  Nearly  related  to  it 
is  the  exquisite  relief  in  wood  (fig.  48),  the  "Rosenkranztafel"  (Rose  garland 
tablet),  which  has  passed  from  the  "Frauenkirche"  to  the  Germanic  Museum. 
Besides  the  very  original,  and  in  parts  absolutely  humourous,  representation 
of  the  "Last  Judgment"  and  the  "Communion  of  the  Saints",  set  within  a  great 
wreath  of  roses  (the  "Rosenkranz"),  our  attention  is  fixed  by  the  pictures  of 
the  Fall  and  the  Redemption,  —  full  of  life  and  light,  and  graceful  in  execution, 
—  that  form  the  frame.  The  top  row  has  unfortunately  been  lost;  its  place 
is  taken  by  a  series  of  half-length  figures  of  patron  saints.  The  similarity  in 
the  treatment  of  naturalistic  details  here  and  in  the  exquisite  carvings  (fig.  49) 
on  the  frame  of  Durer's  "All  Saints"  picture  ("Allerheiligenbild"),  makes  it  a 
probable  conjecture  that  they  also  are  the  work  of  Veit  Stoss.  Only  such  a 
master  as  he  would  be  equal  to  a  work  of  the  kind.  The  frieze  showing  the 
separating  of  the  Saints  and  the  Lost  is  one  of  the  very  best  pieces  of  German 
sculpture  in  wood. 

Under  the  influence  of  his  great  contemporaries  at  Nuremberg,  the  art  of 
Veit  Stoss  was  ennobled  and  assumed  milder  features,  his  impetuosity  is  lost 
and  his  glaring  disregard  for  harmonious  composition  disappears.  These  changes 
are  already  apparent  in  the  beautiful  reliefs  on  the  wings  of  the  Schwabach 
altarpiece,  but  they  are  still  more  evident  in  the  "Englische  Gruss"  (Angelic 
Salutation),  of  15 18,  hanging  from  the  choir  vault  of  St.  Lawrence's  Church 
(fig.  50).  The  group  of  the  Annunciation  (more  than  life-size),  wüth  angels 
hovering  around,  is  enframed  in  a  great  garland  of  roses,  set  with  medallions 
illustrating  the  Seven  Joys  of  the  Virgin.  God  the  Father  looks  down  from 
the  top,  while  below  writhes  the  Serpent  with  the  apple  of  Paradise.  With 
all  its  freedom  and  life,  this  group  shows  much  more  restfulness  and  restraint 
tlian  we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  in  Veit  Stoss's  work.  A  certain  joyful 
conviction  that  a  victory  has  been  won  speaks  to  us  in  this  piece,  the 
master  feels  that  he  has  come  nearer  to  the  achievement  of  his  aims.  We  see 
the  same  thing  in  his  carved  altarpiece,  —  rich  in  figures  and  showing  Durer's 
influence,  —  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Bamberg.  This  altar- 
piece,  of  1523,  has  unfortunately  been  moved,  quite  recently,  to  a  place  that 
is  altogether  unworthy  of  it,  behind  the  high  altar.    The   expressive  "Pieta"   in 
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St.  James'  Church,    Nuremberg,    also    reminds    us  of  Dürer,     The   same  church 
has  other  notcworth\'  works  of  his  to  show,  and  it  also  possesses  other  carvings 


Fig.    50.    '1  lie   ''Englische   (Jruss",   wood-carving   by   \'cit  Stoss,   in   the   choir   of  Si.   Lawrence's, 


of  the  time.    Trominent  among  them  is  a  pleasing  "Pieta",  the  unknown  sculptor 
of  which    has,    both    in    tlie    )'outhful    and    beautiful   Madonna    and    in  the  well- 
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formed  figure  of  Christ,  aimed  rather 
at  an  outward  formal  beauty  than  at 
striking  expression  or  keen  character- 
isation. The  similarity  of  this  group 
to  the  so-called  "Nuremberg  Madonna" 
(fig. 51),  to  which  reference  has  alread}- 
been  made,  is  unmistakable.  That  work 
owes  its  great  popularit}-  to  its  purity 
of  outline,  reminiscent  of  Italian  w^ork, 
and  to  the  Virgin's  charming  looks. 
With  fervent  upward  gaze,  she  stands 
with  folded  hands,  a  slender,  dignified 
figure.  These  works  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  art  of  Veit  Stoss, 
they  are  completely  in  opposition  to 
his  style.  Attention  has  recently  been 
rightly  directed  to  the  great  similarity 
between  the  Madonna  and  the  works 
of  the  Vischers.  It  resembles  them  so 
much  in  spirit  that  it  might  be  a  work 
by  the  hand  of  Peter  Vischer  the 
younger  that  stands  here,  while  the 
character  of  the  work  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  we  have,  in  it, 
a  model  intended  for  casting.  It  is 
not  known  who  was  the  sculptor,  in- 
spired by  Stoss,  of  the  group,  full  of 
character,  of  "the  incorruptible  judge", 
now  in  the  Germanic  Museum,  but 
formerly  over  the  door  of  the  Council 
Room.  Judging  from  its  style,  it  be- 
longs to  the  end  of  the  second  decade 
of  the   16*  century. 

Bronze  casting  began  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  the  casting  of  guns,  in  the 
14"'  centur\-.  In  the  middle  of  the 
1 5 ""  century,  artists  became  interested  in  the  process  and  used  it  again  for 
important  works,  as  it  had  been  used  in  the"  Romanesque  period.  The  font 
(fig.  52)  in  the  "Löffelholz"  Chapel  of  St.  Sebakl's,  with  well  drawn  figures 
of    the     Apostles,     passes    as    being     the     oldest     Nuremberg     bronze.       The 
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Fig.   51.    The   "Nuremberg  ^Madonna'', 
Nvood-carving  in  the  Germanic  Museum. 
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similarity  of  the  figures  to  those  on  the  font  in   the  Town   Church   of  Witten- 
berg, cast  by  Hermann  Vischer  the  elder  in   1457,  »^'i^-'es  it  probable  that  we 


Fig.    52.    Font  in   the   "LölTelhol/,"   Clia])el,   St.   Sebald's  Church. 
Pliotogr.iph  by  F.  Schmidt. 

ha\'c    in    both    cases   to    do    with    works  of  that    master,    the  progenitor  of  the 
famous  family  of  bron/x-castcrs.    He  had  come  to  Nuremberg,  and  had  received 
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the  rights  of  a  citizen  and  of  a  master  of  his  craft,  in  1453.  Bamberg  and 
Meissen  own  works  by  him,  in  the  form  of  well  cast  monumental  slabs,  but 
nothing  besides  the  font  can  be  pointed  out,  as  being  by  him,  in  Nuremberg. 
His  son  Peter,  born  between  1460  and  1 470,  is  the  honest  brass-worker, 
Peter  Vischer  the  elder,  whose  works  belong  to  the  classic  creations  of  German 
art.  He  also  did  much  for  places  outside  Nuremberg,  and  works  from  his 
foundry  went  to  every  part  of  Germany,  to  Bohemia,  Hungary  and  Poland. 
The  result  is  that  if  we  disregard  the  pendants  in  St.  Lawrence's,  which  tradition 
says  were  his  "masterpiece",  made  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  in  the 
year  1489,  all  his  works  of  earlier  date  than  his  greatest  achievement,  the  in- 
comparable shrine  of  St.  Sebald,  have  to  be  sought  far  away  from  Nuremberg. 
These  scattered  earlier  works  are  practically  all  monuments,  still  to  be  found 
in  the  places  for  which  they  were  original!)'  intended:  at  Römhild,  Meissen, 
Magdeburg,  Breslau,  Posen  and  Cracow.  The  best  piece  of  this  first  period  is 
the  monument  (cast  in  1495)  of  Archbishop  Ernst,  in  Magdeburg  Cathedral. 
It  shows  the  dead  Archbishop,  in  his  full  robes,  on  a  tomb  surrounded  by 
figures  of  Apostles  and  "of  Saints  Maurice  and  Steplien.  Vischer  made  a  replica 
of  the  statuette  of  St.  Maurice  and  gave  it  to  Peter  Imhofif  in  gratitude  for  his 
trouble  in  securing  the  provision  of  the  means  for  casting  the  Shrine  of  St.  Sebald. 
Imhofif  set  up  the  statuette  in  the  courtyard  of  his  house  in  the  Tucherstrasse, 
and  from  that  place  it  passed,  between  1870  and  1880,  to  the  wall-fountain 
in  the  courtyard  of  no.   7,  Theresienstrasse. 

In  their  artistic  character,  Vischer's  works  of  this  period  have  an  undoubted 
similarity  to  those  of  Adam  Kraft.  The  two  artists,  we  are  told,  "grew  up 
together  and  were  like  brothers"  and  "when  older  went  with  one  another  on 
all  holidays,  acting  still  as  though  they  were  apprentices  together". 

Vischer,  like  Kraft,  expressed  himself  in  late  Gothic  forms.  No  trace  of 
any  contact  with  Italian  art  can  be  remarked  in  any  of  the  early  works 
already  indicated.  It  is  tlie  same  with  the  design  for  St.  Sebald's  shrine  drawn 
by  him  in  1488,  now  kept  in  the  Academy  of  Art  at  Vienna.  That  design 
makes  the  shrine  rise  in  tabernacle-form,  like  Kraft's  Tabernacle.  It  is  there,  in 
its  forms,  still  a  purely  Gothic  work.  We  do  not  know  what  hindered  its 
execution  then,  but  probably  the  necessary  money  was  not  forthcoming.  When 
the  Nuremberg  Council  resolved,  about  20  years  later,  on  the  14""  May  1507, 
"to  have  the  shrine  of  Saint  Sebald  made  of  brass"  (Vischer's  castings  are  not 
in  bronze,  but  in  brass  throughout),  the  old  design  no  longer  accorded  with 
the  artistic  taste  of  the  time.  Great  changes  had  come  about  in  every  in- 
tellectual field,  and  also  in  art,  at  Nuremberg.  The  spirit  of  the  Humanist 
movement,  which  we  have  already  remarked  in  the  city,  from  the  middle 
of  the    15"'   century  onwards,  now  made  itself  felt  also   in  art. 


g5  HUMANISM  AT  NUREMBERG. 

Nuremberg's  sons  were  pleased  to  get  their  liigher  education  at  the  North 
Italian  universities,  and  the  city  disposed  itself,  early,  to  be  a  favourable  centre 
for  such  learning.  Gregory  of  I  Icimburg  found  the  soil  well  prepared.  Even 
if  the  attempt  failed,  to  found  a  Professorial  Chair,  as  had  been  planned,  for 
the  poet  Conrad  Celtis,  —  who  wrote  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  forms  of  Horace, 
and  liad  the  poet's  crown  placed  on  his  head  by  the  Emperor  in  the  Castle 
in  1497,  —  he  could  count  on  a  great  circle  of  adherents  with  humanistic  culture 
when  he  came  to  Nuremberg,  and,  at  his  instigation  the  school,  already  men- 
tioned, of  poets  and  philosopers  was  called  into  existence.  The  writing  of 
the  chronicle  of  Nuremberg  in  Latin  by  Sigismund  Meisterlein,  in  1482 — -1488, 
testifies  to  the  awakening  of  historic  sentiment,  and  this  moved  the  humanist 
doctor.  Hartmann  Schedel,  to  write,  about  the  same  time,  the  Chronicle  of  the 
World,  which  appeared  in  Latin  and  German  with  many  illustrations  in  1493 
and  1494.  The  case  of  the  wealthy  Nuremberg  citizen,  Bernard  Walther,  testifies 
to  a  genuine  scientific  spirit.  He  was  not  only  a  docile  pupil  of  the  famous 
mathematician  and  astronomer  Regiomontanus,  and  a  continuer  of  his  work  in 
the  same  spirit,  but  he  also  rendered  him  such  services  as  the  following.  When 
Regiomontanus  came  to  Nuremberg  in  1471,  because  astronomical  instruments 
were  built  there  better  than  any  where  else,  Walther  arranged  for  him  an 
observatory,  a  mechanical  workshop  and  a  printing  establishment  of  his  own. 
The  scientific  exertions  of  Regiomontanus  made  it  possible  for  Martin  Behaim, 
Nuremberg's  great  navigator  and  the  maker  of  the  first  globe,  to  undertake 
his  daring  voyages  and  introduce  the  epoch  of  Discoveries.  Furthermore  the 
humanistic  culture  fostered  in  Nuremberg  was  not  only  of  local  significance,  but, 
a  much  greater  matter,  it  influenced  wide  circles  in  intellectual  Germany,  out- 
side the  city  walls.  'Nuremberg  has  to  thank  tlie  rare  erudition,  the  com- 
prehensive knowledge  and  clear  intellect  of  Christopher  Scheurl  and  the  powerful 
personality  of  Wilibald  Pirkheimer,  in  whom  the  German  Humanist  movement 
found  its  most  notable  expression,  that  it  became  the  strenuous  centre  of 
humanism  in  Germany.  It  could  not  fail  to  liappen  at  such  a  time  that  Classic 
conceptions  and  Classic  forms,  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  movement, 
should  make  their  wa\'  into  art  and  more  and  more  completely  oust  Gothic 
forms.  The  respect  that  the  Venetian  painter  Jacopo  de'  Barbari,  called  Walch 
(i.  e.  the  foreigner),  enjoyed  at  Nuremberg,  when  he  lived  there  from  1 500  to 
1 504  as  the  Court-painter  and  illuminator  of  the  EmjDeror  Maximilian,  and  the 
influence  that  he  had  on  Dürer  and  Hans  von  Kulmbach,  show  how  susceptible 
people  were  to  the  influence  of  the  beautiful  forms  of  Italian  art.  They  per- 
ceived rightly  that  German  art  with  its  feeling  for  nature  and  its  great  vigour 
needed  ennobling  with  the  exquisite  charm  of  Italian  art,  before  it  could  attain 
to  the  purest  and   most  beautiful  development  of  its  powers.    X'ischer's  Shrine 


Fig.   53.    The  ?hrine  of  St.  Sebald,    by  Peter  Vischer,    in   the  eastern  choir  of  St.   Sebald's  Church. 

Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt, 
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of  St.  Sebald   (fig.   53 — -57)   is    one    of  the    earliest,    noblest    and    most  pleasing 
works  of  German  art  thus  perfected. 

Gothic  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  its  architectural  structure,  the 
work,  made  during  the  years  1508  — 15  19,  shows  in  every  part  of  its  decoration 
a  taste  refined  by  the  influence  of  Italian  art.  Down  to  their  smallest  details, 
the  fresh,  bright  ornaments,  lavished  on  its  every  part  b)-  an  inexhaustible 
fancy,  are  inspired  b\'  a  Classic    spirit,    and,    like    them,   so  also    the    groups  in 

relief  and  the  statuettes  placed  round  the 
shrine  show  how  much  the  master  owed 
to  Ital)'.  To  see  this,  we  need  only  compare 
the  slender  forms  and  the  bold  folds  of  th.e 
drapery  of  the  Apostles  here  with  the 
stunted  figures  and  heavy  robes  of  those 
round  the  Magdeburg  monument.  Vischer 
did  not  complete  the  marvellous  work  by 
himself,  but,  as  the  inscription  states,  he 
did  it  with  the  help  of  his  sons.  .We  know 
of  five  of  them;  but,  as  artists,  only  the 
three  eldest:  Hermann,  Peter  and  tlans,  need 
to  be  considered.  While  we  cannot  point  to 
a  journey  into  Italy  by  the  father,  and  it  is 
improbable  that  he  ever  made  one,  we 
know  that  Hermann  did  go  there  and  we 
possess  some  leaves  with  the  "artistic  things 
that  he  sketched  and  drew,  which  delighted 
his  old  father  and  were  of  great  use  to  his  brothers".  He  died  as  early  as 
1516.  An  important  remark  by  Cuntz  Rössner,  who  provided  brass  for  Vischer's 
foundr}-,  about  the  younger  Peter,  has  come  down  to  us.  He  says  that  this 
son  excelled  his  father.  A  statement  of  Neudörfer's  that  he  "found  his  pleasure 
in  reading  histories  and  poetr\'"  also  helps  to  give  a  clue  to  his  character. 
Recently  it  has  been  shown  to  be  probable  that  he  also  travelled  in  Italy,  in 
1507 — 1508,  and  that  in  his  brain  originated  the  style  peculiar  to  the  Shrine.  In 
any  case  the  old  master  who  has  portra\'ed  himself  in  a  niche  (fig.''54)  as  the 
creator  of  the  whole,  "as  he  looked,  and  as  he  dail\-  went  about  and  worked 
in  his  foundry",  with  his  cap,  leather  apron  and  tools,  welcomed  the  new  style 
with  joy  and  made  its  new  and  fresh  method  of  expression  altogether  his  own. 
After  that  no  Gothic  work  left  Vischer's  foundr\\  The  splendid  figures  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  at  Innsbruck,  whicli  date  from  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  St.  Sebald's  Shrine,  are  also  genuinely  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
the  German  Renaissance,    It  is  not  possible  to  assign  to  each^  the  exact  shares 


l''S-    54-     Statuette  ol'  Peter   Vischer, 
on   the   Shrine   of  St.   Sebald. 
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of  the  father  and  sons  in  the  execution  of  the  Slirine.  One  spirit  breathes 
through  the  whole,  just  as  one  artistic  genius  dominated  tlie  Vischcr  foundry. 
The  old  master  wlio,  as  we  have  already  heartl,  did  not  shrink  from  learning 
new    methods    even    in    his    advanced   years,   took  good   care,  when  he   felt  the 


^'ö-    55-     ^'^"^   Apostle  Tliaddeus  and  St.   Paul,   011   the  Shrine   of  St.   Sebald. 
Photograph  by  K.   Schmidt. 


breath  of  the  new  spirit,  not  to  remain  hxed  in  the  old  paths  of  Gothic  art, 
but  followed  instead  the  road  that  the  genius  of  his  time  pointed  out  to  him. 
We  must  see  now  whether  everything  was  well  understood  and  harmonised, 
in  the  changes  that  were  made  from   the   old  plan. 

The  work  divides  itself  into  a  base  carrying  the  silver  shrine,  and  a  canopy 
enclosing  the  latter  like  a  chapel.  Crawling  snails  bear  the  plate  on  which 
the    whole    rests.     Statuettes    of  St.  Sebald    and    of  the    old    master   adorn    the 
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ends  of  the  base;  reliefs  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Saint,  composed  in  a 
very  lifelike  way,  and  heads  in  relief,  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  Antique,  con- 
stitute the  decoration  of  its  sides.  The  three  very  artistic  cupolas  of  the  canopy 
rest  on  eight  pillars,  joined  by  cusped  pointed  arches.  Before  them  rise,  to 
half  their  height,    beautifull\-    shaped,   slender   columns,  bearing   statues   of    the 


^'g-    56-    Figure   of  Zeus,   on   the  Shrine   of  St.   Sebald. 
Photograph  by  M.  Eberleiii. 


Apostles  (fig.  55).  The  better  to  protect  the  relics  kept  in  the  inner  shrine,  the 
tall,  arched  openings  are  divided,  perpcndicularh',  by  two  thin  columns,  one 
standing  on  tlie  other.  The  Apo.stles  have  a  distinction  and  dignity  that 
remind  us  of  the  best  art  of  Italy,  and  we  come  next,  in  our  description  of 
the  fissures  that  adorn  the  Shrine,  to  the  four  manlv  figures  seated  on  the 
corners  of  the  base,  identified  as  Perseus,  Samson,  Hercules  and  Ximrod,  and 
typifying  the  subjection   of  physical  nature.     Next,   representations  of  the    four 
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Cardinal  Virtues  occupy  the  centres  of  the  base,  shown  as  the  foundations 
of  all  moral  life,  and  then  come  groups  of  figures  on  the  bases  under  the 
Apostles,  portraying  in  an  original  way  the  powers  of  Heathendom.  As  specimens 
may  be  mentioned  Jupiter  enthroned  (fig.  56),  seated  with  a  piteous  expression 
under  the  dignified  statuette  of  St.  Paul,  and  Venus,  beset  by  Death  and  the 
Devil,  under  the  figure,  marked  by  an  especial  nobility  of  form,  of  the  youthful 
and  beautiful  St.  John.  After 
all  these,  we  come  to  tlie 
little  figures  at  the  top,  over 
the  Apostles,  which  have 
to  be  interpreted  as  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  in  a  wider 
sense,  and  then  to  the 
Christ-child  himself  —  who 
brought  salvation  to  the 
peoples,  —  standing  on  the 
central  dome.  Even  now 
we  have  not  exhausted  the 
figure  -  decoration  of  the 
shrine.  We  find,  besides, 
scattered  over  the  whole 
work,  a  bevy  of  joyous 
"putti"  who  cannot  mode- 
rate their  youthful  exube- 
rance and  indulge  in  the 
wildest  pranks.  Sometimes 
they  are  in  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  scheme  of 
ornament,  sometimes  they 
tumble  about,  just  wherever  Fig 
they  can  find  room,  on  the 
bases,  top,  arches,  canopies 

and  capitals.  Instead  of  pla}-ing  on  their  musical  instruments  the\-  are  up  to 
all  sorts  of  mischief  with  them,  they  listen  to  birds  singing,  wrestle  with  puppies, 
and  even  dare  to  tease  lions  lying  at  rest.  The  youthful,  jo^-ous  and  natural 
feeling  of  the  Renaissance  speaks  to  us  most  directly  in  these  little  figures, 
which  are  particularly  fresh  and  bright  in  design  and  generally  cjuite  sketchy 
in  treatment.  The  four  candelabra  projecting  from  the  corners  are  exceptionall}' 
fine  in  execution,  and  treat,  in  an  entirely  new,  individual  way,  a  conception 
that    recurs    frequently    in  Romanesque    decorative    works    of  this  class,  viz.   the 


57.  Figure  bearing  a  candelabrum,  on  the  Shrine  of  St.  Sebald. 
Photograph  by  M.  Kberleiii. 
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fight  between  Light  and  Darkness.  In  the  "motives"  of  the  woman,  with  angel's 
wings  and  animal's  legs,  and  a  snake  (fig.  57),  this  conception  receives  clear 
expression.  With  deceitful  movement,  sin  comes  in  the  form  of  the  snake;  it 
is  viewed  with  pleasure  and  the  beautiful  female  gracefully  turns  her  head,  as 
it  glides  up  her  back.    Then  she  looks  into  the  serpent's  eye,  recognises  evil, 

and  terrified,  throws  from  her 
the  monster,  which  has  now 
taken  the  form  of  a  winged 
dragon.  The  life-size  mouse, 
cowering  on  tlie  left  of  the 
figure  of  Zeus  already  men- 
tioned, is  a  fine  and  (|uite 
artistic  "motive".  The  purely 
ornamental  features  vie  with 
the  figure-decoration  in  giving 
to  the  work  its  bright  beauty 
and  its  poetic  worth.  Xo 
feature  is  repeated,  but  every 
base,  every  knop  and  every 
capital  has  its  own  individual 
form.  The  manifold  variety 
of  beautiful  forms  in  the  co- 
lumns merits  admiration,  and 
the  capitals,  masterl)-  in  their 
composition,  offer  a  veritable 
mine  of  fresh  and  beautiful 
Early  Renaissance  forms.  Many 
features  remind  us  of  the 
st\'le  of  ornament  in  Diirer's 
triumphal  arcli  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  others  make  us 
pass  beyond  that  and  think 
of  Holbein.  German  vigour 
and  Italian  nobility  of  form 
are  blended  together  here  into  one  harmonious  whole,  and  witli  this  work  a 
new  e[)Och  begins  for  German  art.  The  glad  contentment  with  the  universe, 
that  finds  expression  in  it  and  is  put  into  words  in  the  motto  ("Vitam 
non  mortem  recogita")  adorning  the  old  master's  tomb,  was  soon  to  pervade 
all  German  ornament. 

The  absolute  abandonment  of  Gothic    was  achieved   in   Vischer's  foundry. 


Fig.    58.     The    "Apollo''    Fountain,   \>y   Hans    \'ischer, 
in   the  new   Courtyard  of  the  Town  Hall. 

Photogriipli  by   F.   Schmidt. 
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Though  \vc  still  see  a  last  breath  of  it  in  sonic  monumental  tablets  of  1520 
at  Lübeck,  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg,  the  screen,  ordered  probabl}-  about  15 13, 
—  originally  intended  for  the  sei)ulchral  chapel  of  the  Fuggers  in  St.  Anna's 
at  Augsburg,  but  set  up  in  1 540  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Nuremberg  Town 
Hall  and  unfortunately  melted  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centur)',  —  shows  no  trace  of  it.  Drawings  (in  the  Germanic  Museum),  made 
shortly  before  it  w^as  melted  down,  show  its  artistic  character,  strongh-  influenced 
by  North  Italian  art.  That  influence  is  to  be  seen,  too,  in  tomb-slabs  belonging 
to  the  master's  last  period,  made  with  the  help  of  his  namesake  son,  such 
as  the  Eisen  monument  with  the  "Mourning  over  the  Dead  Christ"  (1522)  in 
the  church  of  St.  Egidius,  Nuremberg,  and  the  Tücher  slab,  in  Regensburg 
Cathedral,  with  a  representation  of  "the  Canaanitish  Woman"  {1521).  In  this, 
the  Italian  domed  building  in  the  background  is  worth}'  of  remark.  The  National 
Museum  at  Munich  owns  a  repetition  of  this  slab,  made  by  Hans  Vischer  in 
1543.  To  the  same  group  of  works  belong  also  the  tomb  slab,  made  in  1525, 
of  Archbishop  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Aschafifen- 
burg,  and  the  splendid  monument  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  in  the  Castle  Church 
at  Wittenberg,  made  in    1527. 

The  last  named  work  is  believed  to  be  b)-  Peter  Vischer  the  younger, 
who  died,  a  year  before  his  father,  in  1528.  The  pleasing  st\'le  of  this  son, 
deeply  rooted  in  North  Italian  art,  is  recognised,  better  even  than  in  that  work, 
in  some  plaquettes  representing  Orpheus  and  Eurj'dice,  and  in  two  inkstands, 
with  a  charming  little  female  figure,  symbolising  the  ever  fresh  and  blooming- 
beauty  of  the  Universe,  with  a  skull  lying  on  the  ground  beside  her  and  the 
inscription  to  which  reference  has  been  made  before:  "Vitam  non  mortem  re- 
cogita".  We  have,  too,  drawings  by  this  master;  among  them  is  an  allegor\', 
rich  in  ideas,  of  "the  Triumph  of  Luther"  (at  the  "Goethehaus",  Weimar). 
Some  medals,  fortunately  preserved,  with  portraits  of  himself  and  his  brother 
Hermann,  make  him  the  founder  of  the  art  of  the  medallist  at  Nuremberg. 

The  Kress  monument,  of  1513,  in  St.  Lawrence's  is  assigned  to  Hermann 
Vischer. 

The  Apollo  Fountain  (fig.  58),  made  for  the  Shooting  range  in  1532,  and 
set  up  some  years  ago  in  the  new  courtyard  of  the  Town  Hall,  passes  as 
being  the  finest  work  of  Hans  Vischer,  who  finished  the  double-tomb  of  John 
Cicero  of  Brandenburg  in  Berlin  Cathedral  in  1530.  The  splendid  figure  shooting 
an  arrow,  on  the  fountain,   is  founded   on  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

After  the  death  of  the  old  master  in  1529,  the  importance  of  the  Vischer 
foundry  grew  constantly  less  and  less,  until  it  fell  to  ruin  altogether,  with  the 
removal  of  Hans  Vischer  to  Eichstädt  in  1549.  Pancraz  Labenwolf,  a  rela- 
tive of  the  Vischers,  entered  upon  its  artistic  inheritance.     He  was  the  author 
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of  the  little  fountain  in  the  i:^reat  court\artl  of  the  Town  liall.  It  is  dis- 
tino-uishecl  for  the  beaut}'  of  its  proportions  and  the  charming  character  of  its 
decoration,  and  in  style  reminds  us  of  Flötner.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the 
little  fountain  with  the  "Gänsemännchen"  (Little  Goose-man),  which  has  through 
its  orioiiialit}-  accjuired  a  world-wide  reputation  (fig.  59).  Its  independent,  national 
st\lc  may  be  referred  to  Dürer.  The  original  model,  in  wood,  of  the  "Little 
Goose-man"  is  kept  in  the  Germanic  Museum.  There  is  to  be  found,  too,  the 
model  in  wood,  of  about  the  same  date,  of  the  BagjMpcr,  from  which  has 
been  cast,  between  1870  and  1S80,  the  little  figure  that  adorns  the  small  fountain, 
enclosed  by  a  beautiful  iron  screen,  near  the  House  of  Hans  Sachs. 


Fik'-    59- 


The   "Little   G(K).sc-nuui",   a   fouiituin   fissure   by    rankraz   Lal)cn\volf. 


Fig.   60.    The   "ImhotT"   Altarpiece   in  St.   Lawrence's  Church. 

Photograph   by  Müller. 


PAINTING  AND  WOODCUT  ILLUSTRATION  IN 
THE  15TH  CENTURY,  BEFORE  DÜRER. 

WE  can  trace  better  in  the  painting,  than  in  the  sculpture  of  the  I  5'"^  cen- 
tury, the  progressive  development  of  art  from  sound  beginnings  to 
the  complete  unfolding  of  a  perfect  flower.  We  cannot,  it  is  true, 
deal  at  all  thoroughly  here  with  the  many  artists'  names  handed  down  to  us, 
except  in  some  cases,  but  the  paintings  preserved,  especially  in  Nuremberg 
churches,  furnish  better  materials  and  clues  for  a  chronological  grouping  than 
the  sculptures  belonging  to  the  same  time. 

It  was  from  the  Prague  school  of  painting,  —  called  into  existence  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV. 's  interest  in  art,  and  blending  German  and  Italian  in- 
fluences,—  that  the  stimulus  came,  which  led  to  a  vigorous  awakening  in  Nurem- 
berg painting  at  the  beginning  of  the  I  5  '"^  century.  Until  that  time  only  mural 
painting  had  flourished.    Then,  when  piety  and  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  period 
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combined  to  make  it  customan-  to  adorn  churclies  b\-  the  endowment  of 
beautiful  altars,  the  decoration  of  which  was  the  business  of  sculptors  and 
painters,  panel-painting  came  to  the  front.  Its  distinguishing  feature  was  a 
spontaneous  and  powerful  realism,  which  aimed  at  characterisation,  and,  dis- 
daining all  empty  form,  preferred  to  sacrifice  formal  beauty  rather  than  inward 
truth.  We  owe  it  to  this  zeal  for  trutli,  wliich  the  Nurembergers  liad  in  common 
with  the  hlorentine  School,  that  tlieir  development  did  not  stop  sliort  so  soon 
as  that  of  the  Cologne  School,  —  which  promised  such  great  things,  —  but 
brought  to  maturity  the  finest  and  strongest  bloom  of  German  Art  in  the 
person  of  Albert  Dürer.  The  Imhoff  Altarpiece  (fig.  66)  of  about  1420,  in 
St.  Lawrence's  Church,  with  its  fineh'  conceived  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and 
its  figures  of  Apostles,  full  of  character,  marks  the  significant  beginning  of  this 
development.  Mediaeval  idealism  is  still  not  overcome,  types  still  prevail,  but 
already  a  stream  of  warm  life  passes  through  the  figures,  touched  with  tender 
thoughts,  and  an  artistic  feeling,  susceptible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  already 
appeals  to  us  in  the  nobilit}'  of  the  composition  and  the  beautiful  harmony  of 
the  strong  colours.  A  whole  series  of  works  is  related  in  style  to  this  one. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  lifelike  pictures  of  the  "Deokarus"  Altar 
in  St.  Lawrence's  Church,  and  the  altarpieces  in  the  Sacristy  of  St.  James', 
with  the  beautiful  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine,  and  patron  saints.  Probably 
Master  Berthold  Landauer  and  his  school,  wliich  w^as  prominent  until  about 
1440,  can  lay  claim  to  these  works  and  to  a  number  of  others  like  them 
in  style. 

That  there  were,  —  side  by  side  with  these,  —  other  tendencies  in  the 
art  of  the  time,  with  a  more  ideal  bent,  is  sliown  by  w'orks  like  the  St.  Wolf- 
gang Altar  in  St.  Lawrence's,  wäth  a  picture  of  the  Resurrection,  and  by  a 
series  of  pictures  of  tlie  Passion  in  the  same  church.  They  are  probably  by 
the  same  master  as  the  beautiful  Imhoff  Altarpiece,  with  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,   at  Breslau. 

But  the  naturalistic  movement,  full_\-  conscious  of  its  aim,  would  not  allow 
itself  to  be  checked  by  any  such  counter-current.  More  plainly  and  completely 
than  ever  it  forces  itself  to  the  front  in  the  works  of  a  master,  whose 
name  indeed  is  unknown  to  us,  Init  whom  we  recognise,  from  the  "Tücher" 
(Weavers')  Altarpiece,  painted  for  tlie  Carthusians'  churcli  and  now  in  the 
"Frauenkirche",  to  have  been  both  strong  in  will  and  conscious  of  his  purpose. 
He  shattered  the  fetters  of  tradition  and,  witli  impassioned  ardour,  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  naturalistic  convictions.  An  absolute  clamouring  for  truth  pervades 
his  pictures.  With  their  depth  of  conviction  the}-  absoluteh'  burn  into  our 
souls  and  leave  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  beliind.  Tlie  witchery  in  his 
bright  colours,  laid   on   in  full,  warm  tones,  contributes  ecjually  to  produce  this 
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efifect.  The  Crucifixion  is  the  subject  of  tlie  centre  panel;  the  Annunciation 
and  the  Resurrection,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  and  a  number  of  wonder- 
full}'  lifelike  figures  of  Saints  fill  the  wings.  All  the  figures  stand  out  most 
effectively  from  a  rich,  boldl}-  diapered  gold  ground.    The  "Haller"  Altarpiece  in 


Fig.   6 1.    Hans  Pleydenwurf:   The   Crucifixion,   in   the  Germanic  Museum. 
Photograph  by  Höfie. 

the  Church  of  St.  Sebald,  with  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  surrounded  by  Saints, 
may  pass  as  being  a  work  of  his  earl}'  period,  while  to  a  late  one  seems  to 
belong  a  little  altarpiece  in  St.  John's  Church,  in  which  powerful  characterisation 
is  pushed  so  far  as  to  become  caricature. 

Nuremberg  painting  could  not  develop  further  by  its  own  strength.     The 
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powerful  movement  started  by  the  master  of  the  "Tucheraltar"  needed  direction 
and  guidance,  and  these  came  from  the  Netherlands.  As  everywhere  else  in 
Germany,  after  the  middle  of  the  i^^^  century,  the  wholesome  influence  of  the 
Netherlandish  School  made  itself  noticeable  in  Nuremberg  painting  and  led  the 
swift  stream  of  naturalism  into  the  pleasant  channel  of  a  purified  artistic  style 
with  many  technical  excellences.  With  the  craft  of  painting  in  oils,  —  to  learn 
which  the  first  German  Masters  had  to  betake  themselves  to  the  Netherlands, 
—  those  Masters  brought  back  home  with  them  a  more  sympathetic  way  of 
seeing  things  and  reproducing  them,  a  fine  feeling  for  naturalistic  detail  and  the 
power  of  understanding  landscape.  The  bright  splendour  of  patterned  draperies 
and  the  variety  of  their  materials,  the  flashing  gleam  of  armour,  and  the  shimmer 
of  goldsmiths'  work  richly  set  with  precious  stones  become  no  less  attractive 
for  artistic  representation  now  than  the  expression  and  character  of  heads  had 
been  already.  Now,  too,  it  is  not  only  heads  that  must  have  expression,  but 
there  has  to  be  an  individual  character  pervading  everything,  down  to  the  last 
little  hairs  and  folds.  The  gold  background  disappears,  and  we  have  in  its 
place  landscapes  in  full  perspective  and  executed  with  minute  accurac}-,  with 
mountains,  rivers,  seas  and  towns. 

The  master  of  the  "Löfifelholz"  altar  in  St.  Sebald's  (already  mentioned  for 
its  sculptures)  marks  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  He  painted  it  outside 
with  the  Three  Kings  and  St.  George,  and  inside  with  scenes  from  the  life  of 
St.  Catharine.  He  also  painted  the  finely  conceived  altarpiece  with  pictures 
from  the  Childhood  of  Christ,  which  now  hangs,  dismembered,  in  the  choir  of 
St.  Lawrence's.  In  his  work  the  movement  still  followed  the  paths  of  the  Van 
Eycks,  but  there  appeared  almost  at  once  strong  likenesses  to  Roger  van  der 
Weyden  in  the  fresh  and  youthful  works  of  Hans  Pleydenwurf,  who  developed 
to  right  conclusions  what  he  learned  from  Netherlandish  art  and  so  brought 
Nuremberg  painting  much  nearer  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  aims.  Hans 
Pleydenwurf,  only  recently  rescued  from  oblivion,  is  the  third  great  master  who 
marks  an  epoch  in  Nuremberg  painting.  We  know  no  details  of  his  life 
and  development,  only  that  he  died  in  1472.  The  poetic  charm  of  his  art, 
which  shows  a  tender  feeling  for  nature  and  is,  in  spite  of  Netherlandish 
influences,  still  independent  and  individual,  is  unfolded  to  us  in  his  great 
pictures  of  the  Crucifixion,  full  of  deep  feeling  and  rich  in  beautiful  detail,  in 
the  Pinacothek  at  Munich  and  in  the  Germanic  Museum  at  Nuremberg  (fig.  61). 
We  find  it,  too,  in  the  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine,  a  picture  tender  in  sentiment, 
also  in  the  Pinacothek  at  Municli,  and  in  the  characteristic  portrait  of  Canon 
Schönborn,  in  the  Germanic  Museum.  The  finely  inspired  "Sending  forth  of  the 
Apostles"  at  Munich  is  also  important  as  an  example  of  his  style,  but  its 
execution  may  have  been  the  work  of  a  pupil. 
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Art  was  advanced  farther,  along  the  paths  entered  upon  by  Pleydenwurf, 
by  Michael  Wolgemut,  who  was  born  in  1434.  In  the  year  after  Pleydenwurf 's 
death,  he  married  his  widow  and  came  thereby  into  possession  of  his  dis- 
tinguished studio.  Wolgemut,  to  whom  all  the  more  important  paintings  of 
the  second  half  of  the  15"*  century  used  to  be  freely  ascribed,  could  boast 
that  he  owned  the  most  important  and  busiest  studio,  but  he  was  not  a  master 
really  to  advance  art  and  open  up  new  paths.  He  was  no  more  than  a  man 
of  great  talent,  with  ability  to  make  clever  use  of  the  artistic  impulses  that 
came  to  him  from  his  predecessor  and  master,  and  to  take  into  full  account,  in 
every  way,  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  possible  that  he  visited  the 
Low  Countries,  but  there  is  nothing  to  force  us  to  that  conclusion,  for  all 
that  is  Netherlandish  in  his  art  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Pleydeawurf's  in- 
fluence. Less  of  a  poet  and  less  harmoniously  gifted  than  the  master  who 
dominated  his  art,  he  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  sharp  characterisation  in  his 
heads,  and  on  plastic  execution  in  his  single  figures.  Art  received  from  him 
no  additional  depth  nor  inspiration,  nor  was  it  brought  into  more  intimate 
connection  with  nature,  but  it  was  enriched  with  a  series  of  clear  cut  types, 
that  accord  splendidly  with  the  figures  in  carved  wood,  with  which  he  fitted 
the  centre  panels  of  his  altarpieces.  It  has  been  already  noted,  that  though 
he  did  not, —  as  has  been  assumed,  —  carry  out  the  carvings  in  his  own  studio, 
he  probably  had  them  made  from  his  designs.  Both  the  group  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  great  figures  of  the  Hersbruck  Altar  in  the  Germanic 
Museum  show  this.  Many  also  of  his  pictures  are  only  his  in  design,  his  pupils, 
among  whom  his  stepson  Wilhelm  Pleydenwurf  was  prominent,  having  been 
responsible  for  their  execution. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  great  inequality  of  the  works  from  his  studio 
is  explained.  We  find  in  them  every  possible  gradation  between  a  rough  piece 
of  craftmanship  and  a  finely-inspired  work  of  art.  An  artistic  unity,  such  as 
is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  pictures  from  Rubens'  studio,  in  spite  of  the 
extensive  co-operation  of  his  pupils,  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Wol- 
gemut, because  in  the  latter  the  individuality  of  the  pupils  stands  out  more 
strongly.  The  following  works  are  good  specimens  of  his  style:  the  Hofer 
Altarpiece  at  Munich,  of  a  date  as  early  as  1465,  strongly  reminiscent  of  Hans 
Pleydenwurf,  but  already  showing  Wolgemut's  own  sharper  characterisation; 
the  altarpiece,  of  1479,  splendid  in  colour,  m  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  at 
Zwickau;  and  then  the  altarpieces,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Nuremberg  and  in  the  Town  Church  of  Hersbruck.  The 
first  of  these  has  a  "Bearing  of  the  Cross",  which  is  skilfully  composed  in  the 
small  space  and  surprises  us  with  its  many  well-drawn  and  expressive  heads; 
the    other   has   an   attractive   representation   of  the   "Death    of  the   Virgin",    in 
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which  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  all  very  expressive,  is  managed  with  great 
freedom.    The  great  figures  of  Saints  on  the  backs  of  the  wings  of  the  Pering- 


Fig.    62.    St.   Luke,   by  one  Wolgcmut's  assistants:   on  a  leaf  of  the  Peringsdörfer  Altarpiece, 

in   tlie   Germanic  Museum. 

dorf  Altarpiece,   made   for   the    Church   of   the    Augustinians,   and    now   in  the 
Germanic     Museum, —  though    they   are   indeed    quite   too   phlegmatic   and    in- 
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different,  —  are  significant  examples  of  Wolgeniut's  style  and  its  aim  at 
characterisation.  The  representations  of  Saints,  in  scenes,  on  the  fronts  of  the 
wings  surpass  the  others  both  in  drawing  and  in  colour,  and  possess  qualities 
superior  to  Wolgemut.  Pictures,  like  those  of  "St.  Luke  painting  a  portrait  of 
the  Virgin"  (fig.  62),  "the  Temptation  of  St.  Vitus",  "St.  Christopher"  and, 
above  all,  the  picture  of  "the  Vision  of  St.  Bernard",  testify  to  a  depth  of  feeling 
for  nature  and  an  originality  in  artistic  perception,  such  as  are  found,  to  the 
same  extent,  in  no  work  by  the  master's  own  hand.  That  Wilhelm  Pleyden- 
wurf,  the  stepson  of  Wolgemut,  was  the  master  responsible  for  them,  may  be 
considered  only  a  reasonable  conjecture. 

The  Germanic  Museum  and  St.  Lawrence's  church  possess,  in  fairly  large 
numbers,  single  panels  significant  of  the  rather  heavy  character  of  Wolgemut's 
art.  In  the  great  Schwabach  Altarpiece  of  1507,  for  which  Veit  Stoss  provided 
the  sculptures  so  full  of  Hfe,  only  the  predella  pictures  bear  the  stamp 
of  Wolgemut,  while  the  large  panels  are  the  work  of  a  young  master,  — • 
reminding  us  of  Schäufelein,  —  who  had  already  experienced  the  influence  of 
Dürer's  school. 

Painting  was  not  the  only  sphere  of  activity  of  the  master  who  W'as  so 
much  in  demand,  but  Wolgemut  worked  also  extensively  for  woodcut-illustration, 
and  he  even  opened  up  new  paths  in  this  field,  when  he  raised  the  process 
from  the  domain  of  the  handicrafts  to  that  of  art.  In  this,  his  stepson, 
who  died  as  early  as  1495,  was  again  his  artistic  coadjutor,  as  the  colophon  of 
Schedel's  Chronicle  shows.  This  Chronicle  appeared  in  Latin  in  1493,  and  in 
a  German  edition  a  year  later.  The  woodcut  illustrations,  more  than  2000  in 
number,  are  mostly  stiff  and  heavy  in  character,  but  some  of  them  show  his 
artistic  feeling.  They  include  biblical,  mythological  and  historical  scenes,  views 
of  towns,  and  portraits,  and  they  vary  greatly  in  artistic  value.  Many  of  the 
inequalities  are,  doubtless,  to  be  attributed  to  the  cutters  of  the  blocks,  who 
did  not  rightly  interpret  the  view's  of  the  artists,  but,  the  illustrations  show 
besides  great  variations  in  style,  w^iich  testify  most  certainly  to  the  co-operation 
of  different  designers.  The  similarity  in  style  between  the  woodcuts  of  the 
Chronicle  and  the  96  that  appeared  in  the  "Schatzbehalter"  of  1491, —  especially 
noticeable  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  pictures,  set  in  the  type,  — -  points 
to  a  common  artistic  origin. 

Both  works  were  published  by  the  famous  printer  and  bookseller,  An- 
thony Koburger,  who  quickly  brought  to  the  highest  lev'el,  at  Nuremberg,  the 
art  of  printing  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  town  by  Johann  Sensen- 
schmid  in  1470.  In  Koburger's  well-organised  establishment  over  100  men 
worked  24  presses,  while  business  connections  extending  to  France,  Italy,  Austria, 
Hungary,    Poland    and    the   Low    Countries   provided   the   necessary   market  for 
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the  sale  of  their  work.    He  did  more  than  any  one  else  has  ever  done  for  the 
German  book-trade. 

Art  history,  which  sees  in  Koburger  a  real  promoter  of  the  art  of  book 
illustration,  has  also  to  record  that  he  was  the  godfather  of  Albert  Dürer,  to 
whom  our  next  chapter  is  almost  entirely  devoted. 
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Fig.  63.     Diirer's  portrait  of  himself  in   1484.     Silverpoint  drawing, 
in  the   Albcrtina,   Vienna. 


Fig.   64.    Dürer:   Study   for   the  Heller  Altarpiece.     In   the   Museum,   Berlin. 


PAINTING  AND  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS: 

DÜRER  AND  HIS  IMMEDIATE  FOLLOWERS, 

WITH  A  NOTE  ON  THE  REFORMATION 

AT  NURExMBERG 


A 


LBERT  DÜRER  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  of  the  same  na«ie,  he 
was  born  on  the  21^'  May  1471.  His  father,  directly  after  his  coming 
to  Nuremberg,  had  entered  the  workshop  of  the  respected  goldsmith 
Hieronymus  Helper.  Of  this  we  have  a  record.  In  1467,  he  married  his  master's 
daughter  Barbara,  who  was  then  15  years  old.  His  famous  son,  the  third  of 
18  children,  was  also  intended  to  be  a  goldsmith,  but,  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
"his  father,  in  the  year  i486  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  on  St.  i\ndrew's  day, 
bound  him  in  apprenticeship  to  Michael  Wolgemut,  to  serve  him  for  three 
years."  The  portrait  of  himself  (fig.  63^  finely  and  truthfully  drawn  in  silver- 
point  at  an  even  earlier  date,  in  1484;  the  Madonna,  lightly  executed  with  the 
pen,  in  the  next  year;   and  his  hastily  sketched  chalk-drawing  of  a  lady  with 
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a  falcon,  made  by  him  for  a  friend  in  the  garret  of  an  outhouse,  before  he 
came  to  be  a  painter  in  Wolgemut's  house,  prove  that  he  was  already  at  that 
time  superior  to  his  master  in  artistic  endowments,  that  as  an  artist  he  was  in- 
dependent and  could  stand  alone,  and  that  he  went  direct  to  nature.  A  com- 
parison of  the  drawings  just  named  with  those  of  the  next  year,  —  among  them, 
the  newly  discovered  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  himself  at  Erlangen,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  phyiognomical  studies  of  Rembrandt  in  his  young  days  —  shows  how 
speedily  and  how  surely  he  advanced  to  full  maturit\-  in  his  art.  Improved 
technique  was  all  that  the  busy  studio  of  Wolgemut  could  give  him,  while, 
as  a  sensitive  young  man,  he  had  much  to  put  up  with  there  at  the  hands  of 
his  companions.  He  retained  nevertheless  kindly  memories  of  his  master,  and 
painted  a  portrait  of  him,  now  in  the  Pinacothek  at  Munich,  three  years 
before  his  death  in  15 19.  The  portrait  of  his  father  (at  Florence),  dating 
from  1490  and  executed  with  painstaking  care,  is  the  oldest  picture  by  Dürer 
known  to  us.  It  shows  what  he  learned  at  Wolgemut's  of  painting  technique. 
He  tells  us  that  at  that  time  God  gave  him  industry  so  that  he  learned  well. 
He  travelled  as  a  journeyman  for  four  }-ears,  after  the  termination  of  his 
apprenticeship  in  1490.  Colmar,  sacred  as  the  home  of  Schongauer,  was  his 
first  stopping  place,  then  Basle  kept  him  for  a  longer  period.  He  worked 
there  as  a  designer  for  woodcuts,  and  many  drawings  by  him  show  w^iat  a 
deep  impression  was  made  upon  him  by  the  mighty  Alps  to  the  south  of 
the  town.  Probably  he  saw,  too,  at  that  time,  the  splendours  of  Venice. 
After  his  return  in  1494,  he  married  Agnes  Frey,  the  wife  chosen  for  him  by 
his  father.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Hans  Frey,  a  respected  citizen  and  cle\er 
man,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  "was  clever  at  everything".  Alread\-  in 
his  journeyman  days,  Dürer  had  portrayed  himself  for  his  wife,  on  parchment, 
with  a  little  spray  of  blue  eryngo  in  his  hand  and  with  this  inscription  "Min 
sach  die  gat  ]  Als  es  oben  Schtat".  The  hateful  picture,  formerly  drawn  of 
her,  has  been  shown  recently  to  be  shockingl}'  exaggerated,  but  if  appearances 
are  not  deceptixe,  she  was,  to  judge  from  the  different  portraits  of  her 
that  tlie  master  drew,   a  woman   of  a  prosaic  and  imperious  temperament. 

Very  soon  after  his  marriage,  Dürer  opened  a  studio,  to  which,  from 
outside  Nuremberg,  important  conmiissions  (iuickl\-  came.  Thus,  to  his  earl}- 
paintings  belong  the  Dresden  Altarpiece  that  he  painted  for  the  Church  of 
All  Saints  at  Wittenberg,  and  the  St.  Veit  Altarpiece,  which  was  also  executed 
to  the  order  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony,  whose  portrait,  too,  he 
painted  at  that  time.  The  work  of  an  assistant  in  the  St.  Veit  Altarpiece 
shows  that  the  young  Schäufelein  was  then  at  work  in  Dürcr's  studio.  Besides 
the  two  expressive  "Pietas"  at  Munich  and  Nuremberg,  another  work  is  con- 
spicuous,   among  his    paintings   for  his  native    town,    at    about    the    end  of  the 
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century.  This  work  is  the  "Paum- 
gartner"  Altarpiece  —  painted  for 
St.  Catharine's  Church  —  with  its 
poetic  representation  of  the  Nativit}-, 
flanked  by  St.  George  and  St.  Hubert, 
who  are  portrayed  as  magnificent 
soldiers  of  Nuremberg.  It  is  similar 
to  the  engraving  to  which  tlie  title 
"Christmas"  is  given. 

From  the  first  the  Master  busied 
himself  with  woodcuts  and  with  en- 
graving as  well  as  with  painting. 
They  became,  for  him,  most  im- 
portant means  of  artistic  expression, 
enabling  him  to  create  the  great 
series  in  which  he  set  out,  with  epic- 
fulness,  themes  that  stirred  him. 
The  "Apocalypse"  print,  influenced 
by  Mantegna's  engravings,  but  testi- 
fying to  the  intellectual  greatness 
and  artistic  power  of  the  Master, 
dates  from  before  the  end  of  the 
century.  Following  it  came  the  Great 
Passion  series,  breathing  tragic  gran- 
deur, but  only  finished,  after  a  rather 
long  delay,  in  15  19.  It  was  in  1497 
that  Dürer  assumed  his  well  known 
monogram 


Side  by  side  with  his  straight- 
forward comprehension  and  repro- 
duction of  nature  and,  intimately 
bound  up  therewith,  the  wa\-  in 
which  he  penetrated  to  the  inmost 
meanings,  intellectual  and  spiritual. 
of  his  materials  ■ —  qualities  w^hicli 
make  Diirer's  works  an  inexhaustible 


Fig.   65.    Dürer;   Adam.   Oil-painting,   at  Madrid. 


source  of  artistic  enjoyment  —  we  find,  from  the  beginning  of  the  new  centur}- 
onwards,  an  effort  to  make  nature  fit  higher  artistic  standards  and  to  create 
in   this  way   ideal  works,    as  the  ancients    had    done.     The   incitement    to    this 
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■course  came  from  Jacopo  de'  Barbari,  whose  name  we  have  already  mentioned, 
and  the  influence  is  plainly  to  be  traced  in  the  1504  picture,  at  Florence,  of 
the  Adoration  of  the  Kings. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  new  century,  Dürer  was  at  work,  with  Bar- 
bari, Wolgemut  and  Lucas  Cranach,  at  the  painted  decoration  of  the  Castle 
at  Wittenberg.  He  was  also  busy  with  various  series.  In  1504,  he  produced  a 
series  of  the  Passion,  remarkable  for  delicate  feeling  and  exceedingly  finely  drawn 
on  greenish-toned  paper,  and  he  began  at  the  same  time  his  third  great  series 
of  woodcuts,  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  finished,  like  the  set  of  the  Great  Passion, 
only  in    1510. 

It  is  not  known  definitely  what  made  him  interrupt  his  work  at  Nurem- 
berg towards  the  end  of  1505,  and  travel  to  Venice,  where  the  aged  Giovanni 
Bellini  especially  attracted  him.  The  German  merchants  there  came  forward 
at  once  to  give  him  a  commission,  and  he  had  to  paint  for  them,  for  the 
chapel  of  their  newly  built  "Fondaco",  the  "Rosenkranzfest",  now  at  Prague,  a 
picture  with  many  figures,  unfortunately  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  splendid 
colour  (plainly  pointing  to  the  influence  of  Venice)  of  the  Madonna  of  1 506, 
acquired  a  few  years  ago  for  the  Berlin  Gallery,  and  the  strength  in  this  respect 
of  the  Dresden  Crucifixion  enable  us  to  conceive  the  witchery  of  colour  once 
resplendent  in  the  Prague  picture.  The  letters,  full  of  gleams  of  humour,  sent 
to  Nuremberg  to  his  most  intimate  friend  Wilibald  Pirkheimer,  are  a  precious 
monument  of  that  same  time.  From  Venice  he  paid  a  visit  to  Bologna  "in 
order  to  be  able  to  work  in  accordance  with  the  mysteries  of  Perspective, 
which  some  one  there  would  teach  him". 

After  his  return  home,  various  rather  important  paintings  claimed  all  his 
time;  in  the  first  place,  the  Madrid  pictures  of  Adam  and  Eve  (fig.  65),  which, 
with  their  beautifully  formed  figures,  appeal  to  us  as  a  pleasing  echo  of  the 
stay  he  had  made  at  Venice.  The  bright  and  cheerful  city  of  the  lagoons  and 
its  art-treasures  had  been  left  by  him  with  the  sad  words:  "Oh,  how  I  shall 
feel  the  cold  after  being  in  the  sun;  here  I  am  a  Master,  at  home  a  parasite". 
Its  art  had  powerfully  influenced  him,  and  the  stimulus  that  it  gave  him 
was  very  important,  but  he  did  not  adopt  its  forms.  His  art  on  the  contrary 
preserved  its  original  German  characteristics  and  so  came  to  express,  most 
directly  and  most  powerfully,  all  that  then  stirred  the  soul  of  the  German 
people.  The  studies  (fig.  64)  for  the  Heller  Altarpiece  painted  in  1509,  exe- 
cuted with  incomparable  care  and  fortunately  preserved  in  large  numbers,  are 
creations  of  a  purely  German  art,  and  so  is  the  "All  Saints"  picture  at  Vienna, 
designed  with  its  frame  a  year  earlier,  but  only  painted,  for  the  Chapel  of 
Landauer's  "Zwölfbrüderhaus",  in  15 11.  The  centre  panel  of  the  first-named 
picture  has  unfortunately   been    burned,    the   second  is  Raphael's  "Disputa"  in 


Fig.  66.     Dürer:  All  Saints  Picture.      From  the  copy  of  the  picture  and  frame  in  the  (Icrmanic  Museum. 

Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 
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German  burgher  dress.  Of  its  frame  mention  has  been  made  already  (p.  80); 
it  remained  at  Nuremberg,  while  the  painting  was  taken  to  Vienna  in  1585. 
Our  illustration  (fig.  66)  shows  both  together,  being  taken  from  the  copy  of 
the  picture  in  the  Germanic  Museum.  Tlie  painting  is  most  skilful  and 
refined    in    execution,    and  the  same    qualities    are    manifest    in    tlie    wonderful 


Fig.   67.     Dürer:   Portrait  of  himself.      In   the   Pinacothek,   Munich. 

portrait  of  himself  (fig.  C)'])  in  the  Pinacothek  at  Munich.  This  is  wrongly 
labelled  as  earlier,  but  it  only  belongs  to  the  time  now  being  discussed.  The 
master  did  not  find  such  painting  pay  him,  and  largely  gave  up  his  work  as 
a  painter  for  w^oodcutting  and  engraving.  His  woodcuts  and  engravings,  offered 
for  sale  in  the  markets  and  finding  their  way  into  citizens'  homes,  were  better 
suited  than  his  altarpieces,  painted  for  churches,  to  bring  his  art  within  reach 
of  the  people  and  gain  an  influence  over  their  minds  and  hearts. 
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The  stir,  amid  which  the  new  time  was  born,  was  much  greater  and 
lasted  longer  in  Germany  than  in  Italy.  In  Germany  what  was  aimed  at  was 
not  an  intellectual  being,  steeped  in  Classic  culture,  but  a  moral  personality 
that  had  achieved  freedom  through  faith.  The  culminating  achievement  of  the 
German  genius  was  not  Humanism,  but  the  Reformation,  and  with  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  the  name  of  Nuremberg  is  bound  up  most  closely.  When 
Luther  found  the  saving  word,  for  oppressed  hearts  and  yearning  souls,  Nurem- 
berg showed  itself  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  and  powerful  supporters.  The 
unfettered  and  sound  intellects  of  its  citizens,  —  to  whom  far-reaching  trade 
connections  had  given  a  wide  outlook,  while  they  had  a  rare  self-confidence, 
due  to  consciousness  of  their  technical  ability  and  skill,  famous  throughout  the 
world,  — ■  were  the  best  possible  soil  for  the  new  seed.  So  well  was  this  soil 
prepared,  that  in  a  short  time  the  new  tenets  took  very  firm  root,  and  Nurem- 
berg became  a  thoroughly  Protestant  town.  The  learned  Town  Councillor 
Wilibald  Pirkheimer  came  fonvard  so  strongly,  from  the  first,  in  favour  of  the 
new  teaching,  that  the  thunderbolt  of  Papal  excommunication  was  hurled 
at  him  at  the  same  time  as  against  Luther.  With  him  appeared  the  zealous 
Clerk  of  the  Council,  Lazarus  Spengler,  one  of  the  most  ardent  workers  for 
the  Evangelistic  cause  in  the  town.  He  did  more  to  establish  it  than  Pirk- 
heimer, the  latter  being  too  much  a  Humanist  to  fight  for  a  matter  of  creed 
with  such  reckless  love  and  self-sacrifice.  It  was  a  factor  of  importance  that 
Melanchthon,  a  close  friend  of  Diirer's,  was  at  Nuremberg  in  1525,  and  came 
again  in  the  following  year  to  open  with  an  address  the  "Gymnasium"  that 
he  had  founded.  Thus  leading  circles  in  the  town  were  full  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Reformation,  but  that  spirit  was  alive  also  in  the  common  people,  and 
the  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  new  ideas  broke  out  joyously  in  the  popular 
songs  and  hymns  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  divinely-gifted  cobbler,  who  from  the 
exuberance  of  his  heart  warbled  forth  the  song  of  the  "Wittenberg  Nightingale, 
now  heard  above  all",  and,  with  his  original  and  healthy  humour,  won  every 
heart.  His  verses  passed  wonderfully  quickly  all  over  Germany.  They  were 
like  joyful  tidings  of  a  new  time,  full  of  fresh  spirit  and  life. 

Among  the  great  men  of  Nuremberg,  whole-heartedly  devoted  to  the 
great  Reformer,  of  one  mind  with  him  and  working  in  the  same  spirit,  we 
find  Dürer,  too.  We  know  with  what  zeal  he  read  Luther's  writings,  and  we 
possess  in  the  famous  entry  that  he  made  in  his  Netherlandish  Diary,  in  1521, 
when  affected  by  a  false  report  of  Luther's  murder,  a  confession,  that  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  if  we  knew  neither  of  these  things, 
his  works  themselves  —  especially  the  woodcuts  and  engravings  in  which  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  people  —  would  tell  us  what  spirit  was  strong  in  him. 
In  everything  that  moved  his  time  he  took  a  most  active  share,  and  he  always 
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Fig.   68.      Dürer:   .Sudarium   of  St.   Veronica.      Engraving. 


Struck  the  right  note.  His  prints  of  the  Apocalypse  bear  comparison  with 
the  Avords  of  thunder,  with  which  Luther  awakened  the  religious  conscience 
of  his  time,  and  his  powerful  pictures  of  the  Passion  testify  to  the  same 
deeper  conception  of  Christ's  suffering,  from  which  Luther  derived  the  strength 
to  accomplish  so  much.  Dürer's  conception  of  the  portrait  of  Christ,  so 
full  of  suffering,  so  beautifully  seen  in  the  engraving  of  the  "sudarium"  of 
St.  Veronica  borne  by  two  Angels  (fig.  68),  and,  in  a  monumental  conception, 
in  the  great  woodcut  of  a  later  time,  has  become  typical  for  the  ages  that 
have  followed.  When  he  portrays  the  Virgin  in  her  simplicity  and  grace,  how 
humanly  near  he  brings  her  to  ourselves,  even  at  a  time  when  she  is  soaring 
high  above  all  the  mist  of  earth  in  her  rayed  glory!  And  then,  all  those 
precious  pictures  portraying  the  life  of  the  Mother  and  Child  here  on  earth  — 
especially  the  series  of  woodcuts,  already  mentioned,  with  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin  in  20  pictures  —  appeal  to  us  as  glorified  pictures  of  happy  family  life. 
The  painter  —  as  Moriz  Thausing,  the  talented  biographer  of  Dürer,  aptly 
remarks  —  preaches  there  the  new  morality,  that  Martin  Luther  joyfully 
preached  later:  that  the  wedded  state  is  "the  most  excellent  on  earth,  that 
there  is  no  dearer,  nor  kindlier,  nor  sweeter  companionship  than  a  happy 
marriage".     One  has  only  to  think  of  the  attractive  picture  of  the  meeting   of 
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Joachim  and  Anna  under  the  Golden  Gate,  or  of  the  Nativity,  or  of  the   Rest 
on  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (fig.  69)  in  that  series,  or  of  the  many  little  pictures- 


Fig.   69.     Dürer:   Rest  on  the  flight  into  Egypt.      From  the  series  of  woodcuts 
of  the  Life  of  the  Virgin. 


cut  in  wood  or  engraved  in  copper  of  the  Madonna  and  the   Holy  Family,  to 
agree  with  the  critic's  words  without  discussion. 

After  the  two  series,  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Great  Passion,  had 
been  completed  in  15 10,  Dürer  devoted  himself  once  again  in  the  following 
year  to  a  portrayal  of  the  Passion,   and   designed  a  series   of  37  woodcuts  of 
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small  size,  in  which  he  met  the  popular  taste  for  detailed  representations  of 
dramatic  events.  Then  came  the  more  finely  conceived  i6  plates  of  the 
Passion,  engraved  on  copper. 

The  engravings  on  copper  are  better  suited  than  the  woodcuts,  which 
from  their  bold  style  are  certainly  more  popular  in  their  character,  to  illustrate 
for  us  the  high  perfection   of  Durer's   art.     All  wood-engravers  were    not   able 

to  render  the  original  that 
they  set  themselves  to  repro- 
duce, so  perfectly  as  that  master 
succeeded  in  doing,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  w^oodcut  of 
the  Trinity,  made  from  the 
studies  for  the  All  Saints'  picture 
in  1 510.  Dürer  worked  un- 
ceasingly to  improve  the  tech- 
ni(]ue  of  engraving  on  copper 
and  this  art  w^as  brought  to 
the  highest  perfection  by  him. 
He  also  tried  etching,  and  used 
iron  as  w^ell  as  copper  for 
work  in  that  process.  His 
engravings  include  all  kinds  of 
subjects.  With  the  same  loving 
care  with  which  he  portrayed 
hoi}'  figures  from  the  Bible, — 
among  which  the  fine  series 
of  five  Apostles,  of  later  date, 
deserves  special  mention  — 
and  series  of  mythological 
and  allegorical  pictures,  like 
the  great  plates  w^ith  the 
Rape  of  Amymone,  the  Great 
Hercules,  and  the  Great  For- 
tune, he  pictured  also  life  as  it 
was  lived  around  him.  Thus  there  are  prints  by  him  showing  couples  walking 
together,  stout  peasants,  wnth  something  important  to  tell  each  other,  offering 
their  wares  for  sale,  or  swinging  round  gaily  in  a  dance  (fig.  70),  for  which 
a  droll  and  jovial  bagpiper  pla\-s  the  tunc.  In  these  pictures  Dürer  is  seen 
as  the  founder  of  that  "genre"  art,  which  was  to  reach  its  highest  development 
in  the  Netherlands.    We  find  besides  in  his  work  notable  attempts  at  the  land- 


Fig.   70.     Dürer:   Peasants  dancing.     Engraving. 
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scape  painting,  which  flourished  so  wonderfully  there.  The  farm  premises  in 
the  engraving  of  "The  Prodigal  Son"  (fig.  71)  strike  one  as  being  quite  Dutch 
in  style. 


Fig.   71.     Dürer:  The  Prodigal  Son.     Engraving. 


Diirer's  engravings  are  rich  in  landscape-work,  and  would  alone  be  quite 
sufficient  to  give  us  some  idea  of  his  importance  as  a  landscapist,  while  his 
paintings  also  offer  much  evidence  therefor.  In  this  connection  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recall  the  misty  river-view  of  the  All  Saints'  picture,  but  most 
important  of  all  evidences  for  it  are  the  landscape  studies  draw^n  in  monochrome, 
water  colour,  or  body  colour,  and  preserved  in  large  numbers.  These  were 
sketched  direct  from  nature,  and  some  of  them  have  a  quite  Impressionist 
Nuremberg.  8 
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effect.  His  drawings,  wliich  number  more  than  6oo  sheets,  enable  us  in  some 
cases  to  trace  a  work  through  all  stages,  from  its  first  conception  to  its  com- 
pletion, and  form  the  richest  and  truest  source  from  which  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  Diirer's  art.  They  show,  among  other  things,  how  great  a  part  por- 
traiture played  in  it.  Among  the  drawings,  an  especial  amount  of  interest  has 
always  been  attracted  by  the  big  charcoal  drawing  in  which  he  portrayed  his 

fondly  loved  mother  two 
months  before  her  death 
(fig.  72).  We  have  to  look  for 
important  portraits  by  him 
not  only  among  his  paintings, 
—  where  besides  his  portraits 
of  himself,  the  two  strong 
heads  of  Hans  Imhoff  the 
Elder,  at  Madrid,  and  of 
Hieronymus  Holzschuher  at 
Berlin  (fig.  73)  arouse  our 
interest,  —  and  among  his 
drawings,  but  also  among  his 
woodcuts  and  engravings. 
The  two  big  woodcuts  with 
powerfully  drawn  heads  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  whom 
he  also  painted  twice  (Vienna 
and  Nuremberg),  and  the  fine 
■^voodcut  portrait  of  the  hu- 
manist Ulrich  Varnbueler  be- 
long to  his  finest  creations, 
while  the  life-like  portraits, 
engraved  on  copper,  of  the 
art-loving  Cardinal  Albrecht, 
Elector  of  Mainz,  and  the 
three  Reformers,  Frederick  the  Wise,  Melancthon  and  Wilibald  Pirkheimer, 
(fig.  74)  mark  the  height  of  his  achievement  in  that  technique.  He  also 
engraved  a  portrait  of  Erasmus,  but  unfortunately  not  one  of  Luther.  In 
place  of  this  we  have  the  engraving  of  "the  Knight,  Death  and  the  Devil", 
a  work  of  1 5 13,  executed  with  exceptional  care.  In  it,  unheeding  the  attacks 
of  Death  and  Devil,  a  German  knight  rides,  trusty  and  fearless,  through  a  defile, 
over  which  a  strong  Castle  rises  on  a  height  above.  This  print  seems  pro- 
phetic of  the  brave  man  of  God,  who  bade  defiance  to  a  world  of  enemies  in 


Fig.   72.    Dürer:  Portrait  of  his  mother.     Charcoal  drawing 
of   1 5 14,  in  the   Cabinet  of  Engravings,  Berlin. 
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the  pithy  words:  "and  if  the  world  were  full  of  devils,  and  would  utterly  devour 
us,  we   would  for  all  that  not  fear  j^reatly  that  we  should  not  succeed." 

In  very  close  connection  with  this  print  were  the  wonderful  engravings  of 


t'iii. 


Dürer:   Portrait  of  liierunymus   Ilol/.schuhct.      In   the   Museum,    Berlin. 


the  following  year,  the  "Melancholia",  and  "St.  Jerome  in  his  study"  (fig.  75;. 
These  contrast  the  laurel-crowned  but  unsatisfying  researches  of  a  doubter, 
estranged  from  God,  with  the  peaceful  labours  of  a  scholar  devoted  to  him, 
who  by  faith  has  comprehended  what  a  sophistical  intellect  strives  in  vain  to 
understand.     In  the  one  we  have  disquiet  and  discord,    in   the  other  harmony 
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and  peace;  in  the  one  a  bright,  cold  North  light  throwing  a  pale  gleam  over 
everything,  in  the  other,  golden  sunlight,  pouring  through  the  windows  into 
the  room,  playing  over  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  diffusing  everywhere  a  cosy 
warmth.     We  feel  plainly  in  these  prints  the  pulse  of  his  time. 
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Fig.   74.     Dürer:   Portrait  of  Wilibald   Pirkheimer.      Engraving. 


Work  for  wood-engraving  brought  the  Master  into  great  request.  He  had 
to  execute  a  gigantic  work  to  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  saw 
in  woodcuts  a  suitable  means  to  publish  his  fame  to  those  who  came  after, 
and  summoned  therefore  the  greatest  masters  to  illustrate  it,  in  accordance 
with  plans  sketched  out  by  poets  and  scholars  of  his  court.  In  the  first  place,. 
Dürer  received  a  commission  to  represent  in  a  woodcut  an  ideal  triumphal  arch 
(Ehrenpforte).    This  great  cut,  made  up  of  92  blocks,  was,  altogether,   lO^/«  feet 
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high  and  9  feet  wide.  Its  rich  decoration  showed  the  Emperor's  ancestors  and 
the  lands  he  ruled,  and  at  the  same  time  celebrated  his  achievements.  For  us 
the  artistic  value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  rich  ornament,  with  motives  taken 
direct  from  nature.  The  next  commission  was  for  a  series  of  20  plates  for  a 
great  Triumphal  Progress  of  the  Emperor,    which  was  in  the  main  a  work   of 


F'g-   75-      L)ürer:   St.  Jerome   in  his  study.     Engraving. 


the  Augsburg  artist,  Hans  Burgkmair.  Here  too  we  can  study  Diirer's  own 
particular  style  of  ornament,  and  side  by  side  with  it  we  come  upon  many 
beautiful  details  of  figures.  From  the  studies  for  the  work  came  the  great 
Triumphal  Car,  notable  for  its  exceptional  decorative  richness  and  for  the  beauty 
of  its  allegorical  female  figures.  It  appeared,  in  1522,  as  a  finely  executed 
woodcut  in  8  sheets,  and  then,  in  the  same  year,  it  was  carried  out  in  a  mural 
painting,  probably  by  Georg  Penz,  on  the  north  wall  of  the  great  hall  of  the 
Town  Hall,  beside  the  pictures  of  "Calumny"  and  the  Nuremberg  "Pfeiferstuhl". 
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I'nfortunately  nothing  has  been  preserved 
of  the  paintings  on  the  wall  on  the  window 
side.  A  newly-discovered  coloured  design 
for  a  window  bay  shows  how  Dürer  had 
thought  out  the  decoration.  The  light 
tendrils  forming  the  frames  remind  one  of 
the  ornament,  of  spring  like  freshness,  of  the 
borders  with  which  he  decked  the  Prayer- 
book  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  (fig.  76) 
in  1515-  These  borders  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity, not  only  to  allow  his  fancy  quite 
free  play  for  once,  Ijut  also  to  give  ex- 
pression to  humour  of  a  healthy  kind,  that 
many  times  awakens  memories  of  Hans 
Sachs.  In  them  his  imagination  seems  (juite 
inexhaustible. 

The  master  worked  also  at  pictorial 
ornament.  Many  richly  decorative  coats  of 
arms,  cut  in  wood,  were  executed  as  sucli 
by  him.  Also,  two  splendid  coats  of  arms 
are  found  among  his  engravings.  The\'  are 


Fig.    76.      Dürer:   Border  from  tlie  Prayer-book  of  the   Emperor  Maximilian. 
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the  majestic  coat  of  "Death",  and  the  "Lion"  coat.  The  cock  that  forms  the 
crest  to  the  latter  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  Dürers  masterly  skill  as  a 
portrayer  of  animals.  Of  this  skill  the  sketches  and  coloured  studies  offer 
astonishing  examples.  One  of  them  is  the  miniature  painting  of  a  hare  (fig.  'j']), 
most  minute  in  detail,  in  the  Albertina  at  Vienna.  He  is,  however,  most 
wonderful  in  those  drawings,  in  which  he  indicates  with  a  few  strong  and  sure 


Fig.   77.    Dürer:   Sitting  hare.      Miniature  painting,   in   the   Albertina,    Vienna. 


Strokes  every  cliaracteristic  feature  of  his  subject.  Noteworthy  in  this  respect 
is  the  wonderful  chalk  drawing  of  "King  Death",  on  his  tired,  slow  and  halting 
steed,  in  the  British  Museum  (fig.  78).  The  sketches  and  studies  furnish  us  with 
a  valuable  collection  of  material,  in  illustration  of  his  further  activity  in  the  field 
of  decorative  art.  Among  others  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  and  that  of  etching 
on  iron  owe  to  him  attractive  designs  (fig.  79). 

On  the  death,   in  15 19,    of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,    who  had  granted  to 
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the  Master  an  annual  pension  of  loo  florins,  Dürer  travelled  to  the  Netherlands 
to  secure  the  continuance  of  it  from  his  successor.  The  diary,  already  mentioned, 
gives  us  a  copious  account  of  every  detail  of  this  journey,  which  lasted  from 
the  middle  of  1520  to  the  middle  of  1521,  while  the  pages  of  a  small  sketch- 
book preserve  a  series  of  his  artistic  impressions.  He  executed  in  a  large  size 
and  with  especial  care  the  head  of  an  old  man  of  93  (fig.  80),  one  of  the  most 
important  of  his  drawings.  He  was  especially  busy  with  portraits,  and  it  w-as 
this  branch  of  liis  art  that  especially  made  demands  upon  him    also   after  his 


Fig.   78.     Dürer:   King  Death.      Chalk  drawing,   in  the  British  Museum,   London. 


return  to  Nuremberg.  His  portraits  of  his  contemporaries,  remarkable  for 
homely  dignity  and  unstudied  naturalness,  are  worthy  forerunners  of  the  four  very 
powerful  ideal  portraits,  with  which  as  with  a  mighty  closing  chord,  he  finished 
his  artistic  work,  in  1526.  They  occupy  two  panels,  preserved  at  Munich. 
Dignified  figures  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  have  behind  them,  respectively,  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Peter  (fig.  81).  The  original  inscriptions,  now  put  on  the  copies  left  at  Nurem- 
berg, show  most  plainly  that  they  are  on  the  side  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
contrast,  visible  in  the  paintings,  between  St.  Paul  ready  for  action  and  St.  John 
contemplatively  looking  at  his  open  book,  existed  also  between  Luther  and 
Melancthon.  Dürer's  contemporaries  recognised  in  the  four  figures  representations 
of  the  four  types  of  temperaments.     One  feels  compelled  to  give  utterance  to 
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something  stronger  than  a  mere  complaint,  that  these  works,  Hke  almost  all 
others  by  the  Master,  have  left  the  walls  of  Nuremberg,  for  he  presented  them 
to  the  Council  of  his  city,  with  the  following  words:  "Since  I  have  recently 
completed    a    panel    on    which    1    have   expended   more   industry   than   on   any 


Fig-   79-     Dürer:  Designs  for  etchings  on  armour. 
Pen-drawings  in  the  Albertina,  Vienna. 


Other    painting,    I   know   of  'no  one  more  worthy   than  you  to  receive  it  as  a 
remembrance". 

Dürer  died  on  the  6'^  April  1528,  of  an  illness  of  which  he  had  caught 
the  germs  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  not  really  because  of  this  illness  that 
he  terminated  his  artistic  work  two  years  earlier,  but  because  he,  like  Leonardo 
who  was  so  akin  to  him  in  intellect,  felt,  near  to  his  heart,  a  necessity  to  set 
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down  in  writing  his  knowledge,  extending  into  so  many  fields.  lie  did  not 
confine  himself  to  art  matters,  but  he  wrote  also,  with  full  mastery  of  his 
subjects,  about  the  fortification  of  towns,  castles  and  places,  and  about  fencing- 
and  wrestling.  One  precious  outcome  of  his  studies  of  the  art  of  war  is  the 
great  woodcut  illustrating  the  siege   of  a  town. 


Fig.   80.     J)ürcr;    Head   of  an   old   man.      Drawing   in   the   Alhertina,    Vienna. 

Dürer  was  not  only  an  artist  of  fine  perceptions,  but  also  a  deep  and 
clear  thinker.  To  him  every  artistic  task  was  a  problem,  that  he  set  himself, 
with  all  his  strength,  to  solve.  He  devoted  himself  to  thought  on  art  and 
art  matters,  just  as  much  as  to  creative  work.  The  earnestness  with  which 
he  studied,   not  only  the  practice,   but   also  the  theory  of  art,  is  shown  by  his 
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extensive  printed  and  unprinted 
notes  on  geometric  drawini; 
("Underweysung  der  Messung"  , 
and  on  the  study  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  human  figure  ("Vier 
Bücher  von  menschhcher  Pro- 
portion"). Above  all  he  insisted 
on  a  rigorously  scientific  founda- 
tion, for  "all  the  world  must  be- 
lieve that,  which  is  demonstrated 
by  geometry  and  shows  its  funda- 
mental truth".  At  the  same  time 
and  just  as  thoroughly,  his  artistic 
personality,  with  its  free  and 
ardent  perceptions,  wrestled  itself 
loose  from  the  constraint  of  ar- 
bitrary standards  and  rules.  For 
him  nature  was  the  source  of  all 
beauty,  and  a  representation  con- 
formable to  nature  was  conse- 
quently the  only  way  to  arrive 
at  Art.  The  greater  the  objec- 
tiveness  of  the  artist  in  that  re- 
spect, the  more  powerful  must 
the  subjective  impression  of  his 
creations  be.  To  have  only  a 
very  distant  regard  for  art,  when 
representing  nature,  was  for  him 
just  a  means  to  reveal  the  rich 
innate  quaHties  of  an  artistic  soul. 
That  is  the  substance  of  his 
aesthetic  belief.  He  expresses 
it  clearly  and  strongly  in  his 
"Lessons  on  Proportion",  when 
he  says:  "But  life  in  nature  makes 
us  recognise  the  truth  of  this. 
Wherefore  look  at  it  diligently, 
strain  after  it,  and  do  not  depart 
from  nature  at  all  in  your  thoughts ; 
if  you  want  to  find  what  is  better 
in    yourself,     then    you    will    be 


Fig.  81.    Dürer:  St.  Paul  and  St.  Mark.      1526. 
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tleceived.  So  therefore 
truly  art  is  to  be  found 
in  nature,  and  he  has  it, 
who  can  pluck  it  thence". 
In  these  words  is  the  key- 
to  the  understanding  and 
full  evaluation  of  Diirer's 
art.  His  was  an  incessant 
wrestling  with  Nature, 
earnest  and  strenuous,  to 
tear  beauty  from  her.  It 
was  a  holy  struggle,  like 
Jacob's,  when  he  wrestled 
with  the  Angel  and  said: 
"I  will  not  let  thee  go, 
except  thou  bless  me". 
Then  rose  a  glorious  sun, 
the  sun  of  German  art, 
dispelling  every  mist  and 
veiling  cloud.  It  was 
through  Dürer  that  it  was 
made  manifest,  what  Ger- 
n-ian  art  is;  and  of  all  the 
true,  beautiful  and  great 
achievements  of  Nurem- 
berg Art,  Diirer's  works 
must  be  named  absolutely 
iirst.  They  mark  its  sum- 
mit, and  that  is  at  the 
same  time  the  highest  level 
attained  by  German  art. 
Besides  Dürer,  the  only 
one  to  reach  it  has  been 
Hans  Holbein,  the  friend 
of  Erasmus  and  akin  to 
him  in  genius.  He  was 
quite  differently  constituted 

to  Dürer,  and  he  produces  his  effect  on  us  l)y  (luitc  different  artistic  qualities. 
Tlie    number   of  Dürer's    own    pupils   was    not   great,    but   many   felt  the 

wholesome  influence  of  his  art,  not  only  in  Nuremberg,  but  all  over  Germany, 


Fig.   82.    Schaufclcin:   Christ  on  the  Cross. 
In   the   (iermanic  Museum. 
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wherever  painting  was  practised.  This  influence  not  only  endured  for  the 
days  when,  at  AschafTenburg,  Matthias  (iriinewald,  the  talented  Correggio  of 
the  North;  at  Strasburg,  Bakking  Grien ,  wlio  had  worked  for  a  time  as  an 
assistant  in  the  Master's  studio;  at  Regensburg,  tlie  imaginative  Albrecht  Alt- 
dorfer,  were  working,  on  the  basis  Dürer  had  provided,  to  attain  richer 
efifects  of  colour,  akin  to  the  Xetherlandish  "chiaroscuro",  but  it  lives  also  in 
the  artistic  movement  of  our  own  time,  in  which  Dürer  has  appeared  as  the 
proper  guide  in  the 
summons  back  to 
nature. 

Besides  Hans  Bal- 
dung  Grien,  named 
above,  we  know  of 
Hans  Leonard  Schäu- 
felein  among  Dürer's 
assistants.  He  was 
born  at  Nuremberg 
about  1 480  and  lived 
there  at  first.  After- 
wards he  wandered 
to  Augsburg,  and 
later  to  Nordlingen 
where  he  did  a  great 
deal  of  work.  His 
technique  is  free  and 
vigorous ,  but  his 
pictures,  which  are 
splendid  in  colour, 
are  generally  want- 
ing in  drawing,  and 
lack  real  feeling  and 
depth  (see  fig.  82). 
His  work  for  wood- 
cuts deserves  pro- 
minence, especially 
his  share  in  the 
illustration  of  the 
"Theuerdank".  Hans 

Sprino'inklee  who  ^^S*   ^3'    ^■^^^  '*'""   Kulmbach:   St.   Cosmas  and  St.   Damian. 

,  ....  In  the  Germanic  Museum. 

pleases   with    his     de-  Photograph  by  Höfle. 
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corative  architectural  accessories,  worked  also  especially  at  book  illustration. 
We  learn  of  him  that  he  "lived  with  Dürer,  and  acquired  his  art  there,  so 
that  he  became  famous  in  painting  and  drawinf,^". 

Among  the  painters  at  work  at  Nuremberg  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6*  century,  was  the  variously  named  Jacopo  de'  Barbari,  called  Jacob  Walch, 
of  whom  Dürer  thought  so  much.  He  however,  as  has  lately  been  clearly 
established,  received  just  as  much  as  he  gave.  Hans  Suess,  called  Hans  von 
Kulmbach,  because  he  came  from  that  place,  was  a  pupil  of  Barbari  and  more 
influenced  by  him  than  Dürer  was.  Still,  even  he  owes  his  best  qualifications 
to  Dürer,  having  worked  later  in  his  studio  and  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
him.  From  15  14  to  1 5 18,  he  worked  at  Cracow,  and  that  city  owns  his  best 
works.    They  are  distinguished  for  delicate  and  graceful  forms  and  harmonious 

colouring.  In  accordance  with 
a  sketch  of  Dürer's,  he  painted, 
in  1 5 13,  the  beautifully  com- 
posed "Tücher"  altarpiece  in 
St.  Sebald's  church,  Nuremberg, 
with  the  Madonna  surrounded 
by  Saints,  and  charming  Angels, 
playing  musical  instruments. This 
picture  has  some  resemblances 
to  Venetian  art.  The  beautiful 
figures  of  the  Physician-Saints 
Cosmas  and  Damian  (fig.  83) 
in  the  Germanic  Museum  are 
notable  examples  of  his  artistic  style,  and  tlie  beautiful  Adoration  of  the 
Kings  at  Berlin  is  one  of  his  chief  works.  Scarcely  to  be  compared  with 
this  master  of  delicate  feeling,  Avho  died  in  1520,  is  the  entirely  dependent 
brother  of  Dürer,  Hans  Dürer,  who  shared  in  the  execution  of  the  "Heller" 
altarpiece,  and  provided  one  series  of  the  drawings  that  decorate  the  Prayer- 
Book  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  After  his  brother's  death,  Hans  Dürer 
entered  the  Polish  service,  and  we  still  find  him  there  in   1538. 

In  1524,  three  'godless  painters"  were  brought  to  trial  at  Nuremberg, 
and  banished  from  the  town  for  propagating  atheistic  teachings  and  socialistic 
ideas.  They  were  stout  fellows.  They  stood  firm  in  their  beliefs,  and  with- 
drew no  word  of  what  they  had  maintained.  They  were  three  younger  pupils 
of  Dürer,  George  Penz  and  the  brothers  Beham,  who  worked  both  as  painters 
and  engravers,  receiving  with  some  others  the  name  of  "the  Little  Masters" 
on  account  of  the  small  size  of  their  prints.  George  Penz  (born  probably  in 
1500)    and    Hans  Sebald  Beham  (b.  1500),   returned    afterwards   to  Nuremberg, 


Fig.   84.     H.   S.  Beham:   Peasants  dancing.      Engraving. 
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but  Barthel  Beham  (b.  IS02),  the  most  important  of  the  three  entered  the 
service  of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  after  having  worked  for  a  time  in  Rome  in . 
the  studio  of  Marcantonio.  Penz  was  primarily  a  portrait  painter  and  pleases 
us,  in  his  portraits,  by  a  free  rendering,  which  emphasises  essentials,  but  also 
handles  accessories  tenderly.  He  was,  besides,  a  clever  painter  in  fresco,  skilled 
in  perspective,  and  probably  executed  the  wall-paintings  in  the  Town  Hall 
after  Diirer's  designs.  In  his  biblical,  mythological  and  allegorical  pictures, 
strongly  influenced  by  Roman  art,  he  seems  rather  affected.  His  engravings, 
too,  show  plainly  his  ever  increasing  endeavour  to  make  the  Italian  style  his 
own,  though  from  time  to  time  his  German  nature  breaks  out. 

Sturdy  Hans  Sebald  Beham  clung  more  tenaciously  than  Penz  to  the  style 
of  his  home-land,  especially  in  his  woodcuts.  Like  the  later  Netherlandish 
artists,  he  loved  to  portray  the  life  and  doings  of  the  common  people  (fig.  84). 
He  reminds  us  sometimes  of  Hans  Sachs,  one  of  whose  illustrators  he  was. 
But  the  dignified  forms  of  Italian  art  attracted  him  too,  and  changed  his  style. 
This  is  shown  most  conspicuously  in  his  small  copper-engravings.  Especially 
charming  are  his  prints  of  ornament  (fig.  85),  including  graceful  borders,  and 
tasteful  patterns  for  goldsmiths. 

Barthel  Beham  was  a  painter,  with  much  style,  powerfully  influenced  by 
the  beauty  of  Italian  and  Classic  art,  but  saved  from  mannerism  b}'  a  firm 
regard  for  nature  and  an  inborn  feeling  for  noble  rhythm  and  beautifully 
flowing  lines.  He  was  born  in  1502  and  died,  during  his  second  journey  in 
Italy,  in  1 540.  His  pictures  show  a  wonderful  l)lending  of  Diirer's  style  with 
that  of  North  ItaK-.  Prominent  among  them  is  the  "Finding  of  the  Cross", 
at  Munich,  with  its  rich  Italian  palace  architecture.  A  bold  free  st}'le  is  seen 
in  his  life-like  portraits,  especially  in  those  carefully  engraved  on  copper.  In 
his  small  engravings,  he  often  comes  wonderfully  near  to  the  Antique,  without 
being  a  mere  imitator  of  it  (fig.  86).  His  great  feeling  for  beauty  is  especially 
evident  in  his  incomparable  ornament-engravings,  in  which  the  most  bewitching 
children  live  their  sprightly  life. 

Among  miniaturists  of  the  period,  Nicholas  Glockendon  is  conspicuous. 
His  chief  works  are  to  be  seen  at  Nuremberg,  Aschaffenburg  and  Wolfen- 
büttel. Jacob  Eisner,  famous  as  a  heraldic  draughtsman,  was  also  a  pleasing 
illuminator,  and  Hieron)  mus  Andrea,  who  worked  for  Dürer,  did  much  for  the 
perfecting  of  xylography. 


^'"'o-    ^5-     ^'^-   ^-   I'tliam;    Kngraving   of  ornament. 


Ficr.    86.     Bartliel   Bchani  :   Battle  scene.      Engrraving. 


INDUSTRIAL  ART  AND  DESIGN  IN  THE  16™ 
CENTURY,  AND  ITS  LATER  PAINTERS  AND 

ILLUSTRATORS. 

GLASS  painting  developed  side  by  side  with  painting  and  the  graphic 
arts.  The  beautifully  drawn  and  richly  coloured  Volkamer  window 
(fig.  87)  in  St.  Lawrence's  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work  dating  from  1493. 
Its  subject  is  the  Tree  of  Jesse.  To  about  the  same  time  belongs  the  window, 
given  by  the  same  family,  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  of  St.  Sebald's,  with 
scenes  from  the  Childhood  of  Christ.  Notable,  like  those  just  mentioned,  for 
its  brilliancy  of  colour  is  the  Bamberg  window  in  the  same  choir,  containing 
beautiful  figures  of  Saints  and,  among  them,  the  Imperial  pair,  Henry  and 
Cunigunda.  The  artist  in  this  case  was  the  Bamberg  painter,  Wolfgang  Katz- 
heimer,  while  the  two  others  were  perhaps  early  works  of  Veit  Hirschvogel 
or  Hirsvogel  (1461  — 1525),  who  wdth  his  two  sons  Veit  and  Augustine  brought 
Nuremberg  glass-painting  to  its  perfection.  The  glass-paintings,  executed  after 
Dürers  designs  for  the  Landauer  "Zwölfbri.iderhaus"  Chapel,  and  now  preserved 
in  the  Kunstgewerbemuseum  at  Berlin,  are  certainly  from  their  studio.  From 
it  came,  too,  the  Maximilian  window  in  the  choir  of  St.  Sebald's,  given  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  in  15  14,  and  two  further  windows  in  the  same  choir,  given 
in  the  following  year.  One  of  them  is  the  Pfinzing  window,  executed  after  a 
design  by  Dürer,  and  noteworthy  for  dignified  architecture,  well  drawn  figures 
and  charming  ornament,  the  other  is  the  Margrave's  window,  with  its  striking 
and  boldly  drawn  figures  of  Frederick,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  his  family. 
Its  design  was  by  Hans  of  Kulmbach.  Strongly  reminiscent  of  Dürer  are  the 
little  glass-paintings,  plain  in  composition,  executed  in  the  Hirschvogel  studio 
for  the  chapel  of  St.  Roch  in    1520. 


Fig.   S7.     The   Volkamer  window  in  the  choir  of  St.   Lawrence's. 
Photograph  by  Müller. 
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TILED  STOVES. 


Augustin  Hirschvogel  was  an  important  master  and  his  versatility  was  as- 
tonishing. In  enamel  painting  no  one  of  his  time  was  superior  to  him.  Inspired 
by  a  wish  to  naturalise  Venetian  glass-making  at  Nuremberg,  he  travelled  to 
Venice,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  finding  out  the  secrets  of  the  craft.  After 
his   return  he  devoted  himself  to  artistic  pottery.     One  of  his  ceramic  master- 


Fig.   88.     Augustin   Hirschvogel:   Tiled  stove  in   the   Castle. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 

pieces  is  a  green-glazed  tiled  stove  (fig.  88),  in  the  Castle,  with  ornaments  in 
the  Italian  taste,  especially  clear  and  pure  in  modelling.  The  splendid  collection 
of  stoves  there,  and  those  in  the  Germanic  Museum,  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  survey  of  the  stove-pottery,  that  was  brought  to  great  per- 
fection at  Nuremberg,  from  the    i6"^  to  the   i8'^  century. 

In  contrast  to  Swiss  stoves,  which  show  a  preference  for  painting,  the 
Nurembergers  favoured  plastic  ornament,  preferably  green-glazed,  but  sometimes 
united,  to  produce  the  richest  effects,  with  coloured  enamels  and  gilding. 
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Augustin  Hirschvogel's  connection  with  the  so-called  Hirschvogel  mugs 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  settled,  they  are  not  only  completely  different  from 
his  general  style,  but  also  from  the  cups  that  he  etched  as  patterns  for  potters 
and  goldsmiths.  In  those  designs,  sometimes  very  fantastic  in  character,  we 
learn  to  know  him,  too,  as  a  skilful  etcher,  and  find  him  rendering  homage  to 
Italian  art.  As  an  etcher  he  also  executed  a  series  of  landscapes, —  drawn  with 
great  ease  and  freedom, —  which  testify  to  his  strong  artistic  feeling.  For  this  the 
clever  artist  Hans  Sebald  Lautensack  is  very  like  him.  By  Lautensack  is  the 
fine  series  of  views  of  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  of  1552.  Hirschvogel  had 
published  a  similar  series  of  Vienna  five  years  earlier.  He  worked  there  as 
mathematician,  map-draughtsman,  astronomer  and  etcher,  from  1543  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1569.  His  importance  for  Nuremberg  art  lies  in  the 
advance  in  art-handicraft,  for  which  he  was  partly  responsible.  Just  such  an 
iirtistically  endowed  master,  well-versed  both  in  theory  and  technique,  was  needed 
to  raise  handicraft  to  the  high  artistic  level,  at  which  we  find  it  in  Nuremberg 
towards  the  middle  of  the  lö'*^  century.  As  already  in  stove-pottery,  so  energe- 
tically improved  by  Augustin  Hirschvogel,   so  now  in  all  branches  of  art-crafts- 


Fig.   S9.    P.   Flülner:  Design  for  a  bedstead.    Woodcut. 
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TETER  FLÖTXER. 


Fig.  90.    P.  Flötner:  Plaquettes  with  "putti".    In  the  Bavarian  Industrial  Museum,  Nuremberg. 

Photograph  by  M.  Eberlein. 

manship,  a  forward  movement  began  to  show  itself.  No  craft  wanted  to  remain 
behind  the  rest,  rather  did  each  seek  to  outdo  the  others  in  beauty  and  weahh 
of  ornament. 

Then,  as  now,  artist  and  craftsman  w^ere  by  no  means  always  a  single 
person,  but  it  was  the  business  of  quite  special,  richly  imaginative,  masters 
to  make  designs  for  the  different  crafts.  Such  a  one  was  Peter  Flötner,  who 
came  to  Nuremberg  from  Ansbach  in  1522.  He  united  a  rare  technical  many- 
sidedness  to  a  Holbein's  feeling  for  beauty.  Formerly  nothing  more  was  known 
of  him,  than  that  he  once  cut  on  a  cherry-stone  "113  different  faces  of  men 
and  women".  Then  people  just  admired,  in  collections,  his  delicate  little  carvings. 
Xow  we  know  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  artists  that  Nurem- 
berg ever  owned,  and  we  consider  him  one  of  the  first  masters  of  the  Renais- 
sance. His  ornamental  creations  show  us  the  style  of  the  German  Renaissance 
on  a  Classic  level.  The  strong  style  of  his  homeland  and  the  charming  art  of 
Italy  are  blended  together  into  a  wonderful  unity  in  his  works.  His  favourite 
ornamental  motive  is  the  Arabesque.  We  find  no  less  than  40  sheets  among 
his  woodcuts,  in  which  this  class  of  pattern  appears,  varied  with  the  richest 
fancy.  His  woodcuts,  —  leaving  out  the  plates  with  figures,  among  which  the 
series  of  lansquenets  is  especially  charming,  —  include  attractive  designs  for 
handicrafts  and  architecture,  such  as  bedsteads  (fig.  89),  cups,  richly  decorated 
doors  and  column-details.  They  are  supplemented  by  a  set  of  drawings  of 
rich  designs.  He  showed  great  activity  as  a  xylographer  in  the  illustration  of 
Rivius'  ten-volume  German  edition  of  Vitruvius.  He  did  not  confine  himself 
to  engraved  reproductions  of  his  designs  for  art-handicraft,  but  he  also  made 
modelling  serve  him  in  this  matter. 

Flötner  was  originally  a  sculptor  and  he  had  an  especial  talent  for  minute 
carving.  His  favourite  materials  were  box-wood  and  Kelheimer  stone.  But  it 
was  not  his  original  carvings  that  the  craftsmen  used  as  patterns,  but  casts 
made  from  them  in  lead,   so-called  "plaquettes",    which    were    issued   with   the 
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same  intent  as  the  engravings  of  ornament.  Unlike 
the  latter  they  show  figure-designs  throughout,  gene- 
rally allegorical  in  character.  Besides  the  gold- 
smiths, the  pewterers,  potters,  ivor}--workers,  wood 
carvers  and  sculptors  in  stone  all  borrowed  greatly 
from  him.    Among  his  designs,  his  single  allegorical 


I     ^« 
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figures  and  "putti"  (fig.  90)  are  of  especial  beauty. 
Besides  all  his  work  already  mentioned,  we  find 
him  a  very  busy  medallist,  whose  portrait  medals, 
executed  with  wonderful  truth  and  simplicity,  have 
never  been  equalled  in  Germany.  Fortunately  some, 
also,  of  his  original  models  in  wood  (fig.  91,  92) 
and  stone  still  survive,  and  testify  to  his  astonishing 
technical  skill. 
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We  have  other  works  of  his,  of  greater  magnitude,  such  as  the  beautiful 
door  in  the  "Standesamtssaal"  of  the  Town  Hall,  which  comes  from  one  of  [the 
houses  of  the  Imhofifs,  and  the  splendid  fountain  of  1526,  in  the  market  place 
of  Mainz.    Then  there  are  architectural  works  by  him  to  be  mentioned.    It  may 


Fig-   93-    P-  Flcitiicr:   Doorway  of  the   "Hirschvogelsaal". 
From  "Nürnberger  Motive",  edited  by  W.  Biede. 


be  taken  as  proved  that,  not  only  the  marble  mantle-piece  ot  the  Hirschvogel 
House  on  the  Schwabenberg  (no.  21,  Hirschelgasse),  decorated  with  elegant 
little  columns  and  charming  "putti",  is  his  work,  but  that  the  whole  two-storied 
l)uilding,  erected  in  1534,  with  the  charming  decorations  of  its  doorway  and 
frieze  (fig.  93),  and  its  beautiful  panelling  inside,  in  which  pilasters  alternate  with 
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richly  fanciful  trophies,  is  by  him.     He    also    had    a    substantial    share    in    the 
house  of  the  Tücher  family,  some  doors  away,  built  in    1 534 — 1544. 

These  two  houses  take  a  quite  special  place  in  the  architectural  history 
of  Nuremberg.  The  '"Hirschvogelsaal"  is  a  work  of  great  individuality,  essentially 
different  from  every  previous  achievement  of  Renaissance  architecture  in  Nurem- 
berg. Of  Gothic  forms,  to  which  that  architecture  clung  teraciously  until  the 
Barock  period,  there  is  no  trace  to  be  seen,  but  in  this  work,  as  in  others, 
Peter  Flötner  proved  himself  a  genuine  disciple 
of  Italian  art,  and  he  did  more  than  anyone  else 
to  implant  that  style  in  Nuremberg. 

The  goldsmiths  had  already  received  mani- 
fold assistances  from  Dürer  and  the  Little  Masters, 
and  Peter  Flötner  had  devoted  his  wonderful 
minute  carving  primarily  to  their  service.  Now 
a  series  of  masters  arose,  about  the  middle  of 
the  century,  who  set  themselves  the  task  of  in- 
venting richly  fanciful  designs  and  reproducing 
them  in  copper  engravings.  Virgil  Solis,  working 
after  1540,  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  them. 
He  was  master  of  the  whole  field  of  design 
of  his  period,  and  drew  from  Italian  as  well  as 
from  French  and  Netherlandish  sources.  Although 
he  died  in  1562,  and  only  reached  the  age  of  48, 
he  has  left  us  800  works:  copper-engravings 
and  woodcut-illustrations,  hi  the  former  class  of 
work  we  must  first  consider  his  designs  for  cups, 
adapted  for  every  process  of  the  goldsmith's  art 
(fig.  94).  They  are  often  in  exquisite  taste.  His 
book-illustrations  are  some  of  them  brilliantly 
coloured  by  his  own  hand.  The  subjects  are 
sometimes  biblical,  sometimes  secular.  Among  Fig.  94.  Virgil  Solis:  Design  for  a  cup. 
other  works,    he   supplied  illustrations  to  Virgil,  Engraving. 

Ovid,  and  .F^sop's  Fables. 

His  work  as  a  book-illustrator  was  continued  by  the  busy  artist  Jost 
Amman,  born  at  Zürich  in  1539.  He  showed  a  wide-reaching  activit)--  at 
Nuremberg,  from  1560  until  his  death  in  1591.  He  furnished  illustrations  for 
Bibles,  for  writings  on  building-construction,  histories,  chronicles,  law-books  and 
poetry.  He  illustrated  heraldic  and  genealogical  works,  and  published  books 
of  costumes.  Under  the  title  "Eigentliche  Beschreibung  aller  Stände  auf  Erden" 
he  portrayed,  in   132  woodcuts,   to   which  Hans  Sachs   added  pleasing  verses, 
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the  arts  and  crafts  of  liis  time  (fig.  95).  His  prints,  easily  and  pleasantly  drawn, 
are  very  valuable  as  records  of  social  life.  Among  his  etchings,  the  portraits 
are  especially  noteworthy.  Ornament  did  not  come  at  all  within  his  province, 
but  we  find  in  its  service  Hans  Sibermacher  (Sibmacher),  who  died  in  161 1. 
He  gained  great  fame  and  profit,  in  the  field  of  heraldry,  by  his  great  work, 
which  brings  together  5720  coats  of  arms.  This  appeared  first  in  1605,  in  a 
second  edition  in  1612,  and  in  a  modern  reprint  in  1S56  et  seq.  He  not  only 
published,  in  a  set  of  etchings,  a  beautiful  series  of  patterns  for  lace,  needle- 
work and  embroidery,  but  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  was  also  provided  by  him 

with  a  collection  of  artistic   designs  for 
cups. 

A  whole  series  of  masters,  who 
worked  themselves  to  some  extent  as 
goldsmiths,  were  active  in  the  same  field, 
after  the  close  of  the  seventies  of  that 
century.  They  included  George  Wechter, 
Bernhard  Zan,  the  master  J.  S.,  and  Paul 
Vlindt.  They  continued  the  work  of 
Virgil  Solis,  and  that  of  the  unknown 
master  of  1551,  whose  designs  for  cups, 
worthy  to  be  taken  as  patterns,  surpassed 
in  some  respects  those  of  Solis  himself. 
From  the  end  of  the  15'^  century  to  the 
middle  of  the  17'^  more  than  600  master- 
goldsmiths  are  named  in  the  death- 
registers  of  Nuremberg.  Many  of  them 
are  known  to  us  not  only  by  their 
names,  but  also  b}-  works,  the  marks 
stamped  on  the  pieces  furnishing  sure 
grounds  for  attributions.  Only  one  name  is  mentioned,  however,  if  it  is  the 
highest  perfection,  not  of  Nuremberg  goldsmithing  only,  but  of  all  German 
goldsmithing,  that  is  to  be  discussed.  This  name  is  that  of  Wenzel  Jamnitzer, 
the  German  Cellini.  Born  at  Vienna,  probably  in  1508,  he  moved  in  1534  to 
Nuremberg,  with  his  parents  and  with  his  brother  Albrecht,  who  acted  as  his 
assistant.  At  Nuremberg,  he  was  elected  to  the  Great  Council  in  1556,  became 
a  member  of  the  Little  Council  in  1573,  and  died  in  1585,  highly  honoured 
by  the  Emperor  and  Kings,  who  made  him  tlieir  Court-Goldsmith.  His  style, 
developed  on  Italian  art,  had  much  in  common  with  Mötner  and  Solis.  A  motive 
that  he  employed  with  especial  predilection  was  the  Doric  triglyph  frieze,  with 
bulls'   skulls  in  the  metope  panels.     In  this    and    in  his  arabesques  we  observe 


Fig.  95.    Jost  Amman:   Pewterer,   from  the  Book 
of  Crafts. 
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yiötner's  influence.  His 
figures,  distinguished  for 
the  picturesque  charm 
with  which  the  draperies 
are  treated,  are  masterly 
in  their  modelling.  His 
specialities,  in  which  no 
one  could  equal  him  and 
his  brother  Albrecht, 
were  charming  casts  in 
silver,  from  nature,  of 
plants  and  animals.  The 
grand  epergne  (fig.  96) 
in  the  possession  of 
the  Rothschilds  at  Paris, 
supplies  the  best  proof 
of  his  ability  in  this 
province.  The  master 
made  it  for  the  Council 
of  Nuremberg,  for  1 3  2  5  fl. 
14  Pfd,  10  Heller,  in 
1546.  It  passed  by 
purchase  from  their 
possession,  in  1806,  into 
that  of  a  Nuremberg 
family,  from  whom  the 
Rothschilds  acquired  it, 
in  1882,  at  a  price  of 
more  than  £  25,000. 
On  it  we  find  those 
fine  casts  from  nature, 
which  are  so  "delicate, 
fine  and  thin,  that  a 
breath  even  makes  them 
stir."  They  spring  from 
the  rocky  mount  that 
forms  the  base,  and  sur- 
round the  lower  part 
and  edge  of  the  cup. 
This  is  supported  by  a 
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96.     Wenzel  Jamnitzer:   Table  centrepiece. 
In  the  Rothschild   Collection,   Paris. 
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graceful  female  figure,  —  standing  on  the 
mount,  —  like  a  Caryatid,  on  her  head 
and  hands.  Fine  foliage  also  fills  the 
pretty  vase,  decked  with  finely  drawn 
arabesques,  that  rises  from  the  cup. 
With  gilding,  lacquer  and  enamel  are 
combined  in  this  work,  to  produce  a 
rich  polychrome  effect.  Another  of  the 
master's  most  important  works  is  the 
very  richly  ornamented  cup  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  German  Emperor,  made 
about  1570  to  the  order  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  II.  He  made  for  the  same 
Sovereign  a  decorative  fountain,  about 
10  ft.  high,  of  which,  unfortunately,  only 
a  few  bronze  figures  remain.  The  castle 
of  Coburg  possesses  a  design  by  him 
for  a  fountain-like  epergne,  and  splendid 
examples  of  his  art,  equally  distinguished 
for  richness  and  beauty,  are  preserved 
in  the  Green  Vaults  (das  Grüne  Ge- 
wölbe) at  Dresden  and  in  the  Treasury 
(Schatzkammer)  at  Munich.  In  his  work 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Renaissance, 
full  of  joyous  life,  is  mirrored  with  won- 
derful brilliancy.  Christoph  Jamnitzer, 
who  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1563, 
and  died  in  16 18,  was  also  a  famous 
goldsmith.  He  was  perhaps  a  son  of 
Albrecht.  His  works  have  a  strong 
inclination  towards  Barock.  This  ten- 
dency is  also  shown  in  the  ornaments 
published  by  him,  for  use  as  patterns,  in 
his  Rook  of  Grotesques. 

Besides  his  Jamnitzer  Cup,  the 
German  Emi)eror  owns  another  splendid 
specimen  of  Nuremberg  goldsmiths' 
work.  This  is  a  standing  cup  with  very 
rich  ornament,  and  great  lobes  like 
those  of  Gothic  cups.  On  its  cover,  Love 


.    1)"].     II.    I'rl/okl:    Silver   ^ilt   cup. 
In   tlic  possession   of  II.  M.  tlie   German  Emperor. 
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holds  up  an  arrow  in  triumph  (fig.  97).  This  cup  was  made  by  Hans  Petzold, 
who  worked  until  1633.  He  adopted  many  special  features  of  Jamnitzer's  art, 
but  his  own  did  not  possess  the  same  classic  proportions.  His  shapes,  some 
tending-  to  Barock,  are  softer  and  more  flowing  than  Jamnitzer's  and  his  orna- 
ments form  a  more  organic  part  of  them. 

Elias  Lenker,  who  died  in  1591,  was  also  a  master  of  the  first  rank.  The 
family  of  Holzschuher  at  Augsburg  possesses  a  cup  by  him,  of  exquisite 
beauty,  and  he  made,  too,  the  original  cup  in  the  form  of  a  thimble  (preserved 
in  the  Germanic  Museum)  for  the  Tailors'  Guild  at  Nuremberg. 

The  other  metal  crafts  vied  with  the  goldsmiths,  and  sought  to  equal 
them  in  beauty,  and  elegance  of  ornament.  The  workers  in  copper  repousse 
in  particular  set  themselves  to  produce  works  which  should,  when  gilt,  diff"er 
not  a  hair's  breadth  from  those  of  the  goldsmiths.  A  special  warrant  was, 
however,  necessary  for  the  use  of  gilding,  such  as  was  owned  by  the  famous 
coppersmith  Sebastian  Lindenast,  who  died  in  1526.  To  him,  because  of  his 
skill  in  working  copper,  "as  though  it  were  beaten  in  gold  or  silver",  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  granted  the  right  "to  gild  and  plate  his  copper-work". 
Unfortunately  we  possess  none  of  the  richly  artistic  works  of  this  close  friend 
of  Kraft  and  Vischer,  for  the  remains  of  the  "Männleinlaufen",  in  repousse,  by 
him,  at  the  "Frauenkirche",  are  not  such  as  to  give  us  a  proper  idea  of  his 
art  and  skill.  With  other  work,  Hans  Frey,  the  father-in-law  of  Albrecht 
Dürer,  "skilled  in  all  things",  also  tried  copper  repousse.  He  made  of  copper 
all  sorts  of  figures  of  inen  and  women,  to  serve  for  the  decoration  of  fountains. 
Beautifully  decorated  water-vessels,  supports,  tankards  and  cake -moulds  are 
preserved  to  us,   characteristic  works  of  the  Nuremberg  coppersmiths. 

The  pewterers,  of  whom  there  is  mention  at  Nuremberg  as  early  as  1285, 
had  a  still  greater  part  in  the  fitting  out  of  the  kitchen  and  dining-room. 
They,  also,  were  ambitious  to  execute  pieces  as  fine  in  workmanship  as  those 
of  the  goldsmiths.  The  chief  master  in  this  class  of  work  was  Caspar  Ender- 
lein,  born  at  Basle  in  1560.  He  came  to  Nuremberg  in  1584,  and  died  there 
in  1633.  His  works  are  the  finest  achievements  in  pewter  at  Nuremberg. 
With  those  of  Frangois  Briot,  who  worked  at  Montbeliard  as  a  coin  engraver, 
medallist  and  pewterer,  they  mark  the  highest  point  that  work  in  pewter  has 
ever  reached.  Enderlein  not  only  cast  his  work  in  pewter  but  he  also  cut 
himself,  in  Kelheimer  stone,  the  shapes  for  his  works,  which  were  most  richly, 
and  tastefully  decorated  with  figures  as  well  as  with  arabesques,  grotesques 
and  cartouches.  He  often  availed  himself  of  other  people's  models.  Thus 
his  greatest  work,  the  Temperance  Dish  (fig.  98),  of  which  there  are  several 
variants,  is  a  reproduction,  with  only  trifling  changes,  of  a  similar  work 
by  Briot.     The   plaque  has  in  its  centre    a  figure    of  Temperance,    and,    round 
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this,  the  Four  Elements  in  beautiful  cartouches.  On  the  edge,  in  eight  framed 
spaces,  are  Minerva  and  the  seven  Liberal  Arts.  The  christening  bowl  of 
St.  Lawrence's  Church,  prcserxed  in  the  Germanic  Museum,  is  similar  in  com- 
position, but  in  the  centre  are  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  place  of  the  figure 
of  Temperance.     On   the    ewer    belonging    to    it    spaces    were    left,    amid   the 


Fig.   98.     C.   Enderlein:   Temperance  Dish. 
From  Demiani:  "Das  Edelzinn".     (Hiersemann,  Leipzig.) 

ornamental  decorations,  to  contain  representations  of  the  four  Seasons  and  the 
four  Quarters  of  the  Globe.  Besides  his  fine  pewter  intended  for  display, 
Enderlein  also  made  ordinary  pieces  for  use,  and  he  was  the  first  to  make 
chandeliers  in  this  material. 

The  brasiers,  or  "Beckschlager",  as  they  were  first  called  at  Nuremberg 
i"  1373)  provided  show-pieces,  as  well  as  simple  ones  intended  for  use.  They 
produced, —  in  repousse,  chased  and  stamped  work, —  the  great  brass  basins  that 
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formed  an  important  Nuremberg  export,  until  the   art   fell   into    decline  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  gold-  and  silversmiths  were  also  rivalled  by  the  armourers,  who 
were  skilled  in  repousse-work,  chasing  and  etching.  Their  work,  with  that  of 
the  Augsburg    masters,    was  in    demand    all  over  the  world.     Their  craft  had 


Fig.  99.    Etched  armour  by  Hans  Kaiser,   16 10.    In  the  Germanic  Museum. 
Photograph  by  Müller. 

flourished  as  early  as  the  14'^  century,  but  it  was  only  now  that  it  un- 
folded its  fullest  splendour.  Arsenals  and  Museums  are  rich  in  artistically 
wrought,  chased,  and  etched  suits,  helmets  and  shields,  that  have  come 
originally  from  Nuremberg.  All  the  "motives"  of  the  Nuremberg  ornament- 
engravers,  and  Flötner's  arabesques,  are  found  here  again,  in  combination  with 
figures  drawn  with  spirit  and  skilfully  wrought  and  chased  (see  fig.  99).  Stamped 
marks  reveal  the  makers   of  many    pieces.     Among    them,    Hans  Griinewaldt, 
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who  died  in  1503,  enjoyed  especial  renown.  He  owned  the  so-called  House 
of  Pilate,  which  displays  at  the  corner,  as  a  sign,  the  figure  of  a  man  in 
armour  (St.  George).  The  sign  now  on  the  house  is  a  recently  set-up  copy, 
the  original  being  in  the  Germanic  Museum.  His  son-in-law,  William  of 
Worms,  who  died  in  1539,  and  his  eldest  son,  who  was  made  armourer  to 
Charles  V.,  are  also  famous  as  armourers,  and  the  son-in-law  of  William  of 
Worms:    Valentine    Siebenbürger,    also    distinguished    himself.      But    the    most 

skilful  of  all  must  have  been  George 
Hartlieb,  —  unfortunately  too  devoted  to 
drink,  —  unless,  indeed,  he  was  surpassed 
by  Cunz  Lochner,  who  died  in  1567. 
The  latter  received  from  the  Emperor 
a  fixed  yearly  allowance,  and  it  is 
especially  noted  of  his  chased  and  em- 
bossed iron  work  that  "it  equalled  work 
made  of  silver". 

The  armourers  were  not,  however, 
the  only  Nuremberg  artists  in  iron  who 
enjoyed  a  world-wide  renown.  They  had 
to  share  such  fame  with  the  lock- 
smiths and  wrought  iron  workers,  who 
had  to  execute  rich  gates  and  lat- 
tices for  doorways  and  windows,  and 
screens  to  shut  off  church  porches  or 
enclose  wells.  From  their  workshops 
came,  besides,  artistically  ornamented 
mountings  for  doors  and  chests,  richly 
fanciful  doorknockers,  ingeniously  con- 
structed spring-locks,  charmingly  rich 
chest-locks,  gracefully  formed  and  pierced 
lock-plates  and  escutcheons,  as  well  as  keys  with  fine  arrays  of  wards  and 
handles  beautifully  shaped  and  cut.  They  understood,  too,  how  to  make 
objects  of  many  other  kinds,  especially  standing  and  hanging  candelabra,  and, 
—  before  all,  —  fine  brackets  with  trade  or  inn  signs,  much  better  than  our 
painted  sign-boards  and  names  on  shop  fronts.  In  most  cases  it  is  by 
museums  that  these  works  are  preserved.  Only  a  few  pieces  have  remained 
in  their  original  positions.  Beautiful  old  screens  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  south 
door  of  St.  Lawrence's,  as  well  as  in  the  fan-lights  and  turrets  of  the 
Town  Hall,  while  the  canopy  of  the  wonderful  "Hanselbrunnen",  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  Hospital,  is  another  fine  piece  of  Renaissance  smithing.    The  pierced 


Fig.   100.     Door-knocker  plate  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Town  Hall. 
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door-knocker  plate,  with  the  Imperial  eagle  and  the  two  coats  of  arms  of  the 
town  of  Nuremberg  (fig.  100),  is  a  fine  piece.  It  is  on  one  of  the  east  doors 
of  the  Town  Hall,    and    dates  from  about   1 520.     It  is  believed  to  be  a  work 


Fig.    loi.     Bronze  tomb-plate  from  St.  John's  Cemetery. 
From  M.  Gerlach:  "Bronzeepitaphien  der  Friedhöfe  zu  Nürnberg". 


•of  the  locksmith,  Hans  Ehemann,  who  died  in  1551.  Among  the  Nuremberg 
smiths  there  were  many  deep  thinkers  and  men  notable  for  clever  discoveries. 
Thus  Peter  Henlein  (born  about  1480,  died  1542),  the  inventor  of  the  watch, 
was  a  smith.    It  is  a  question  whether  his  watches  are  identical  with  the  so- 
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called  "Xuremberg  eggs".  In  any  case  it  was  later  that  the  name  first  appeared. 
Absolutely  all  the  egg-watches  that  have  been  preserved  belong  to  the  1 7  '*"  cen- 
tury. The  door-knocker  in  wrought  and  chased  iron  work,  with  figures,  which 
passed  a  few  years  ago  from  the  door  of  the  Arsenal  into  the  National  Museum 
at  Munich,  is  a  masterpiece  of  Nuremberg  art-smithing  at  the  end  of  the 
lö**"  century.  It  has  now  been  replaced  at  the  Arsenal  by  a  copy,  so  exact 
as  to  deceive. 

As  in  the  1 5  '"^  century,  so  in  those  that  followed,  great  and  far-reaching 
activity  was  shown  by  the  metal-founding  trades,  both  by  the  brasiers,  whose 
work  included  many  kinds  of  household  utensils,  and  especially  standing  and 
hanging  candelabra  of  glittering  brass,  and  also  by  the  bronze -founders  and 
copper-smiths,  who  continued  the  work  of  the  Vischer  foundries  and  adorned 
the  cemeteries  wäth  inscribed  plates  of  bronze  and  latten.  The  characteristic 
type  of  Xuremberg  monument  is  a  flat  slab  decked  with  an  inscription -plate, 
generally  rather  small,  cast  in  bronze.  The  bronze  plates  are  either  quite 
simple  in  shape,  or  in  the  form  of  rich  cartouches  of  spirited  outlines.  Besides 
chronological  and  other  inscriptions,  of  great  value  as  patterns  for  monumental 
lettering,  they  show  coats  of  arms,  marks,  craft  badges  (fig.  10 1),  religious 
and  allegorical  emblems  and  an  abundance  of  the  most  charming  ornaments. 
The  development  of  Xuremberg  bronze-casting  from  the  end  of  the  15'^  cen- 
tury  until  the  present  day  can  be  splendidly  traced  in  them.  Except  for  a 
series  of  examples  that  has  passed  into  the  Germanic  Museum,  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  cemeteries  of  St.  John  and  St.  Roch,  which  cemeteries  are  still 
in  use.  Among  many  great  men  whose  graves  are  preserved  there,  mention 
may  be  made  just  of  Peter  Vischer  (St.  Roch's),  Albert  Dürer,  Wilibald  Pirk- 
heimer,  Veit  Stoss,  Lazarus  Spengler,  Hans  Sachs  and  Wenzel  Jamnitzer 
(St.  John's).  The  monument  to  Jamnitzer,  perhaps  designed  by  himself,  displays 
his  portrait  and  motives  from  his  works.  The  graceful  plate  of  the  goldsmith 
Elias  Lenker  may  also  be  considered  a  work  of  his  own  hands.  Mention  must 
be  made  subsequently  of  some  later  plates.  The  simple  tomb  of  Dürer  (fig.  102) 
will  always  make  a  very  deep  impression.  On  the  unadorned,  sloping  slab  is 
the  inscription  composed  by  his  friend  Pirkheimer: 

ME.  AL.  DV. 

QVICQVID    ALBERT!   DVRERI    MORTALE 

FVIT  SVB  HOC  CONDITVR  TVMVLO 

EMIGRAVIT  VIII  IDVS  APR!  LIS. 

M.  D.  XXVIII. 
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Among  the  bronze-workers,  who  appeared  as  successors  to  the  Vischers 
and  Pankraz  Laben  wolf,  in  the  lö'*"  century,  the  latter's  son  Georg  Laben- 
wolf must  first   be    mentioned    as  a  very  clever  master.     To  him  we  owe  the 


Fig.    102.     iJurcr's  grave   in  St.  John's  Ccinctciy. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 

charming  little  fountain  set  up  in  1576  in  the  courtyard  of  the  college  building 
of  the  former  Gymnasium  at  Altdorf,  a  little  town  that  at  that  time  belonged 
to  Nuremberg.  The  building  had  been  finished  in  1575.  Soon  after  that  year, 
the  institution  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  Academy  and  in  1623  it  be- 
came an  University.  Labenwolfs  chief  work  was,  however,  the  fountain,  finished 
Nuremberg.  lo 
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in  1585,  in  the  Castle  of  Kronborg  near  Copenhagen.  To  execute  this  he 
had  been  summoned  to  Denmark  by  King  Frederick  II.  in  1576.  It  disappeared 
in    1659  and   is  known  to  us  only  from  illustrations.    It  served  Benedict  W'urzel- 

baucr  as  a  model  for  his  "Tugend- 
bruniicn".  This  artist,  born  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1548,  was  Georg  Laben- 
wolf's  nephew  and  followed  in  his 
footsteps.  His  works  have  a  strong 
tcndcnc}'  to  be  affected  in  style, 
and  remind  us  of  the  Netherlandish 
artists,  who  worked  after  the  model 
of  (liovaiuii  da  Bologna.  The 
"Tugendbrunnen"  (Fountain  of  the 
Mrtues),  referred  to  above,  was  his 
chief  work  (fig.  103),  it  dates  from 
the  years  1585 — 1589.  It  rises  from 
a  hexagonal  cistern,  renewed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19'*^  centur}-,  and 
is  crowned  with  a  figure  of  Justice. 
Underneath,  it  is  decorated  with 
cherubim,  lions'  heads,  festoons  and 
masks  (one  said  to  be  the  portrait 
of  the  master),  while  above  there 
are  two  rows  of  figures,  one  over 
the  other.  In  the  lower  row  are  the 
Cartlinal  \^irtues:  Love,  Generosity, 
Courage,  Faith,  Patience  and  Hope, 
with  jets  of  water  spouting  from 
their  breasts,  while  in  the  upper, 
six  little  boN'S,  holding  coats  of 
arms,  blow  jets  out  of  trumpets. 
The  ornament  on  the  fountain  has 
more  merit  than  the  mannered 
figures. 

Mention  has  already  been  made 

of  the    great  excellence    of  artistic 

pottery  at  Nuremberg  after  Augustin 

llirschvogel's    wurk.     It    was    for    a    long    time    restricted    to    the    making    of 

stoves,  and  it  was  only  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  ordinary 

pottery  developed  side  by  side   with  tliat  work. 


Eic 


B.   \Vurzclbaucr:   l-'ouiitain  of  the   \'irtucs. 
Plioiograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 
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Fig.    104.     Cabinet  in   Flötner's  style     In   the   Germanic   Museum. 
Pliotograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 

"Wismut"  painting,  introduced  and  popular  in   the    16'^  century,    seems    to 
have  been   especially   fostered  at  Xurembercr.     It  was    used    for    the    coloured 
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decoration  of  small  wooden  chests,  boxes  and  utensils,  on  whicli  a  fine  layer 
of  bismuth  formed  the  ground  for  the  painting. 

Cabinetwork  was  guided  into  right  paths  by  Flötner.  The  Germanic 
Museum  owns  a  cabinet  (fig.  104)  bearing  the  genuine  stamp  of  this  master^ 
Hans  Stengel  is  spoken  of  as  the  first  master  of  cabinet-making  committed  to 
the  Italian  style,  but  he  was  also  master  of  the  German  style,  that  is  to  say  of 
Gothic,  in  which,  however,  Wolf  Weiskopf  surpassed  him.  Sebald  Beck,  who 
worked  also  as  sculptor,  mason  and  architect,  was  outspokenly  a  Renaissance 
master,  as  is  shown  by  the  stone  pilaster  of  the  Vischer  screen  (now  melted 
down)  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Town  Hall.  That  pilaster,  executed  by  him  in 
1 540,  still  stands  in  its  original  place.  He  brought  his  art  from  abroad.  It  is 
also  by  work  for  the  Town  Hall,  that  Hans  Wilhelm  Beheim,  who  died  in 
1619,  is  known  to  us.  To  him  we  owe  the  beautiful  wooden  roof  of  the  small 
hall,  and  the  wooden  chandeliers,  imitating  brass  ones,  of  the  great  hall.  Of  the 
three,  two  have,  however,  been  finished  only  in  our  own  time.  The  doorway, 
now  adorning  the  "Standesamtssaal",  was  made  for  a  room  in  the  Town  Hall, 
by  the  master-carpenter  Hans  Heinrich  Abbeck  and  the  sculptor  Veit  Dümpel, 
in  1622.  It  is  another  masterpiece  of  woodwork.  We  have  little  information 
about  the  clever  cabinetmakers,  who  made  the  cabinets,  —  correct  in  construction 
and  adorned  with  artistic  carvings,  —  now  dispersed  in  museums,  the  richly  deco- 
rated chests,  cofters  and  caskets,  the  well-shaped  chairs  and  tables,  and  the  warm 
panelling  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  burghers'  houses.  This  last  has  unfortunately 
disappeared  already  from  many  rooms.  The  masters  must  have  been  excellently 
trained  in  art,  who  could  fit  rooms  with  panelling  as  artistic  as  that,  which  we  have 
recognised  already  as  Flötner's  work,  in  the  Tücher  House  and  the  "Hirsch- 
vogelsaal",  or  like  that  possessed,  from  the  middle  of  the  16"^  century,  by  the 
von  Bibra  and  von  Forster  Houses  (now  in  the  Germanic  Museum  and  in  the 
Bavarian  Industrial  Museum)  or  that  hidden  in  no.  3,  "Karlsstrasse",  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  second  half  of  the  lö""  century.  The  two  houses,  no.  23, 
"Karlsstrasse",  noteworthy  for  the  original  balcony  carvings  in  its  courtyard,  and 
no.  28,  "Hirschelgasse",  also  contain  fine  wainscoting.  The  richest  is,  however, 
possessed  by  the  house  of  the  Peller  family,  built  in  1605.  In  it  there  is  a 
roof  of  especial  beauty,  with  a  star-like  arrangement,  clever  in  composition. 
The  rich  roof,  decorated  with  paintings,  of  the  adjoining  great  hall  used  for 
festive  occasions,  and  the  well  designed  woodwork  of  the  walls  and  doors 
(fig.  105)  are  perhaps  by  Hans  Wilhelm  Beheim. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  richness  of  the  picture  oftered  by  the  development 
of  the  technical  arts,  in  the  course  of  the  lö""  century,  was  the  dry  and  unpro- 
ductive outlook  in  the  monumental  arts.  In  painting,  the  influence  of  the  Italians 
and  of  the  Netherlanders  who    imitated    them    became    stronger    and  stronger. 
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It   was    no    longer    assimilated   and   worked   into   native   art,  but  by  degrees  it 
ousted  and  supplanted  the  latter  altogether.     The   best   work   is   still   found   in 


Fig.    105.     Panelling  and   door  in   the   "Pellerhaus". 
From  "Nürnberger  Motive",  edited  by  \V.  Biede. 

portrait  painting.  The  cleverest  representative  of  the  art  was  Nicholas  Xeu- 
chatel  who  came  to  Nuremberg  from  the  Netherlands,  The  Nurembergers 
turned    his    name    into   Lucidel,  —  Nutzschidell    being    the    intermediate    stage 
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in  the  change.  His  chief  work,  dating  from  1561,  is  a  portrait  of  Johann 
Ncudorfer  and  his  young  son,  owned  by  the  Pinacothek  at  Munich.  The  old 
nati\'e  style  is  best  seen  in  the  portraits,  certainly  conscientious  in  execution, 
but  rather  dull  and  insipid,  of  the  clever  painter  Lorenz  Strauch  (15 54 — 163O1, 
who  also  distinguished  himself  as  an  etcher  and  as  such  was  responsible  for  a 
picturesque  general  view  of  Nuremberg.  Endres  Herneisen  made  a  name  for 
himself  b}-  his  portrait  of  Hans  Sachs,  painted  in  1 576  and  etched  by  Jost 
Amman.  Like  Xeuchatel,  Nicholas  Juvenell,  who  died  in  1597,  ^^^o  came  from 
the  Netherlands.  He  was  a  master  of  perspective  and  was  especiall}'  dis- 
tinguished for  his  pictures  of  architectural  interiors.  Mention  will  be  made  later 
■of  the  work  of  liis  son  Paul.  We  find  no  sign  of  a  sound  further  development 
in  painting  on  the  foundation  laid  by  Dürer,  but  admiration  for  his  seemingly 
miraculous  art  lasted,  in  spite  of  all  foreign  influences,  and  it  even  increased 
in  degree  in  the  course  of  the  century,  so  that  it  became  the  fashion  to  acquire 
a  Dürer.  The  consequence  was  that  a  school  of  imitators  and  copyists  of 
Dürer  arose  in  Nuremberg,  who  tried  to  imitate  the  master's  method  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  deceive,  and  to  copy  his  works  with  an  absolute  exactness 
that  was  carried  even  to  the  last  little  hair  in  a  beard.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  Dürer-copyists  was  Hans  Hofmann,  who  died  in  1600.  His  style  is  shown 
by  the   "Muffel"   copy  and  the  "Pxce  Homo"  in  the  Germanic  Museum. 


I-^if;.    io6.    The   "Spittlertlior''   and   its  tower. 

Photograph  by    F.   Schmidt. 


NUREMBERG  AND  ITS  ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE 

16"^  CENTURY. 

THE  general  aspect  of  the  town  was  little  altered  during  tlie  i6'^  cen- 
tury. Ecclesiastical  architecture  was  quite  at  a  standstill,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  second  half  of  the  century  that  an  activity  in  secular  build- 
ing, increasing  from  tliat  time,  began  to  assert  itself.  There  was  no  extension 
of  the    walls    be\-ond    the    enceinte    which    had    been    substantiallx'    completed 
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THE  FORTIFICATIONS  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


at  the  middle  of  the  15"^  century,  but  those  defences  received  various  ad- 
ditions, required  by  progress  in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  changes  enriched 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  town  with  a  number  of  charming  features.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  important  fortifications  (in  course  of  building  until  i  545) 
which  form  the  monumental  base  of  the  Castle  and  contribute  in  no  slight  de- 
gree, with  their  luxuriant  vegetation,  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  whole.  A 
broad  and  deep  ditch,  now  turned  into  flourishing  gardens,  surrounded  the 
steeply  rising  Castle-Hill  in  a  wide-spreading  trefoil-shaped  sweep,  in  the  great 
central  curve  of  which  stands  the  broad  main  bastion.  Conspicuous  among 
those  active  in  the  execution  of  this  important  work  was  the  architect  Georg 
Unger  (died  1559),  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Council  to  the  Netherlands,, 
more  than  once,  to  study,  lie  also  received  a  commission,  in  1555,  to  case 
with  masonry  the  four  square  wall  towers  that  protected  the  four  main  en- 
trances, making  them  circular  and  strengthening  them  to  be  high  platforms, 
from  which  it  would  be  possible  to  fire  in  every  direction  round.  In  this  way 
were  formed  in  1556 — 1564,  the  four  mighty  round  towers,  which  the  commor> 
people  like  to  call  Diirer's  Towers  (fig.  106).  They  are  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  town,  and,  through  the  beauty  of  their  proportions  and  their  massive 
looks,  they  make  a  powerful  and  unique  impression  on  those  who  see  them. 
As  in  painting,  sculpture  and  art-hardicrafts,  so  also  in  architecture,  the 
influence  of  Italy  became  noticeable  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  16"^  cen- 
tury, and  a  struggle  between  the  foreign  elements  and  native  Gothic  forms 
began.  The  architects  clung  to  the  latter  with  wonderful  tenacity,  but  still 
they  could  not  withstand  the  charm  of  Italian  art.  They  adopted  consequently 
a  style,  that  was  a  compromise, —  a  transition  style,  that  became  almost  per- 
manent and  maintained  itself  in  existence  for  more  than  a  century.  Its  charac- 
teristic mark  is  that  the  architectural  form  and  all  framework  had  a  character 
imitated  from  Classic  Art,  while  tracery  lasted  on  in  tlie  panels.  The  oldest 
example  of  the  blending  of  Italian  and  native  ornamental  features  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  charming  oriel,  of  the  year  1 5  14,  of  the  Parsonage  of  St.  Sebald's.  What 
was  tried  for  and  plainly  indicated  there  was  accomplished,  on  a  large  scale 
and  with  full  knowledge  and  intention,  in  the  galleries,  originally  open,  of  the 
exquisite  little  court}'ard  of  no.  i,  Winklerstrasse,  dating  from  1516.  There,, 
richly  varied  panels  of  tracer}-,  enriched  in  places  with  rosettes,  are  enframed 
between  gay  grotesques,  reminding  us  of  Dürer,  in  which  angels  blowing  trum- 
pets, shoots  of  flowers  growing  from  vases,  festoons  of  laurel,  dolphins  and 
birds  appear  as  ornamental  motives  (fig.  107).  The  influence  of  H.  S.  Beham's- 
national  art  is  to  be  observed  in  the  bold  carvings  of  the  timber-work  in  the 
courtyard  of  no.  23,  Karlsstrasse.  They  set  before  our  eyes  gay,  sturdy  fellows, 
and    a  peasants'  church-feast  in    all    its  stages.     Flötner's  influence  is  apparent 
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in  the  friezes  to  each  story  of  the  courtyard  of  no.  13,  Tucherstrasse,  datin«;- 
from  1530 — 1540.  They  run  along  panels  of  flamboyant  tracery  and  are  adorned 
with  portrait-medallions  and  ox-skulls  (fig.  108). 

It  was  through  the  Little  Masters  and  especialh'  through  Flötncr's  activit)' 
that   the  Gothic    element    was    pushed   into  the  background.     No  trace  of  it  is 


Fie 


.     Court  of  no.    i,   Winklerstrasse. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


to  be  found  in  the  "Hirschvogelsaal",  which  we  have  recognised  already  as 
Flötner's  work,  dating  from  1534.  The  parts,  that  are  Flötner's  in  the  Tücher 
House  are  also  without  any  reminiscences  of  Gothic. 

The  planning  of  citizens'  houses  remained,  during  tlie    16'''  century,   gener- 
allv  as  of  old.     Half-timber  construction   was  abandoned   more  and  more  com- 
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pletely:  it  gave  place  to  massive  masonry.  Still  wood  did  not  disappear,  but  it 
was  used  in  various  ways,  cspeciall}-  in  the  decoration  of  courtyards.  Wooden 
galleries  took  the  place  of  stone  ones  to  unite  the  front  and  back  parts  of 
houses.      There    are    excellent   examples,    dating   from    the    second    half  of  the 


Fig.    loS.    Courtyard  of  no.   15,  Tuchcrstrasse. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


16""  century,  in  the  open  ''Ilcrtelshof  and  the  picturesque  courtyard  of  the 
Hotel  "zum  Bayrischen  Hof",  which  is  mentioned  as  an  inn  even  in  olden 
times. 

Wood  was  used  also  on  the  street-fronts.  It  is  true  that  wooden  oriels  are 
not  found  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the  17'*^  century,  but  dormer  windows 
appear  already,  as  a  typical  decorative  feature  of  the  tall  roofs,  the  forms  and 
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colour  of  which  give  so  extraordinary  a  charm  to  the  view  over  the  town. 
The  houses  turned,  not  their  gables,  but  their  steep  sloping  roofs  to  the  streets; 
it  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  centur}-  that  stone  gables  came  back  into  favour. 
To  give  the  necessary  light  to  the  nian\-  stories  in  the  roof,  great  and  small 
dormers    were    used,    breaking   and    enli\-cning    in    the   most    charming  way  the 


Fig.    109.    Dormers   of  no.    31,   Hrunnengasse. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


tall  expanses  of  red  tiles.  The  small  dormers  have  simple  round-arched  openings; 
the  big  ones, —  in  the  middle  over  the  edge  of  the  roof  or  set  at  the  corners 
of  the  front,  —  have  round-arched  openings,  both  in  front  and  on  their  sides, 
between  handsome  pillars.  Here  again  the  panels  contain  tracery.  The  dor- 
mers are,  as  a  rule,  covered  1)\-  polygonal,  pointed  roofs,  covered  with  tiles 
(fig.  1091. 
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The  facades  of  the  houses  are  usually  simple  in  character,  with  smooth 
masonry.  Oriels  formed,  at  that  time,  their  only  ad<jrnment,  except  for  the 
paintings,  which,  though  old  engravings  show  \arious  examples  of  them,  have 
nowhere  been  preserved.  The  oriel,  or  Chörlein,  had  by  this  time  lost  its  ori- 
ginal  significance   as   the   "choir"    of  the  domestic  chapel,    and  had  become  a 


I'ig.    I  lo.     The   "Jvutsclicrliot"   in   the   Brunncngiisschen. 

I'liotograpli  by  F.   Schmidt. 


nook  for  study  or  a  comfortaljle  corner  for  conversation.  It  was  no  longer 
only  polygonal,  but  also  at  times  rectangular  in  plan,  and  sometimes  it  was 
carried  up  through  several  stories.  It  showed,  too,  the  original  mingling  of 
Gothic  and  Classic  forms.  In  constructional  parts  we  find  a  preference  for  the 
strongly  marked  Ionic  egg  and  tongue  moulding,  with  dentels,  while  in  the 
panels    we    find    tracery    instead.      Doorways    were   generally   simple   in   form, 
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richer  doorways,  with  a  gable  resting  on  pilasters  or  columns,  occuring  only 
in  isolated  cases.  So  much  the  more  surprising  is  the  rich  execution,  throughout, 
of  the  fagades  on  the  courtyards,  of  some  examples  of  which  we  have  made 
the  acquaintance  already.  The  most  brilliant  example  is  given  by  the  courtyard 
of  no.  2  1,  Tucherstrasse,  on  two 
sides  of  which  three  galleries, 
of  the  kind  characterised  above, 
rise  on  stone  arcades,  while  two 
stone  staircase-towers  opposite 
to  each  other  are  joined  together 
so  as  to  make  the  topmost  gallery 
project  far  beyond  the  others. 
Stone  stair  towers  are  to  be 
seen  also  in  the  splendid  court- 
yard of  no.  1 7,  Äusserer  Laufer- 
platz,  while  in  the  picturesf]uc, 
so-called,  "Kutscherhof"  (Coach- 
man's Court,  fig.  I  lO)  a  charming 
wooden  pavilion  with  a  curved 
metal  roof  stands  on  a  polygonal 
stone  substructure.  Its  address  is 
14,  Brunnengässchen.  The  court- 
yard of  no.  23,  Tetzelgasse  has 
a  wooden  staircase-tower,  and 
we  find  there,  too,  in  the  middle 
of  the  traceried  panelling,  a  cir- 
cular medallion  enframed  within 
Ionic  egg  -  and  -  tongue  ornament. 
Tracery  did  not  allow  itself  to 
be  ousted   easily. 

The  house,  of  1590,  with  a 
two-storied  oriel  in  the  narrow 
gable  end, —  at  the  junction  of 
Neugasse  and  Tuchergasse,  — 
is    a   notable     example     of    the 

Nuremberg  mixed  style,  and  so  is  the  Topler  House  (fig.  iii),  on  the  Paniers- 
platz,  built  in  1590 — 1597.  There  slender  round  columns  run  up  the  corners  and 
up  the  gable,  which  rises  over  a  three-storied  oriel;  while,  on  the  south  side, 
over  the  doorway  flanked  by  two  columns,  there  are,  one  over  the  other,  an 
oriel,    a    wooden    dormer  window,  and  a    polygonal    roof  turret.     Another   ex- 
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The  Toplcr  House  on  the  Paniersplatz. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 
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ample  is  no.  25,  Adlcrstrassc,  a  house  adorned  with  a  rich  gabled  doorway.  Its 
three-storied  oriel  is  crowned  by  an  imposing  dormer,  while  the  tall  round 
columns,  whit-li  run  up  the  corners  there  too,  carry  little  octagonal  turrets.   Down 

into  the  1 7'*^  century,  Gothic 


forms  maintained  themselves 
in  existence.  They  are  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the 
stone  courtyard  of  no.  3, 
Karlsstrasse,  where  the  lofty 
columns  show  frankly  the 
style  of  the  fully  developed 
Italian  Renaissance,  and  we 
are  surprised,  again,  to  find 
tracery  still  a  decorative 
feature  both  of  the  fagade 
(fig.  1 1 2),  and  also  of  the 
massi\-e  masonry  of  the 
three-storied  arcades  of  the 
courtyard  (fig.  113)  of  the 
Teller  House,  built  in  1605. 
The  back  wall  of  the  court, 
rising  behind  a  broad  bal- 
cony, has  a  three-storied 
oriel  and  a  beautifully  formed 
gable.  The  fagade,  which 
is  built  of  massive  rusticated 
masonry,  also  terminates  in 
a  gal)le,  which,  with  its  pro- 
jecting rows  of  pilasters, 
standing  on  prominently 
projecting  cornices,  the 
caryatids  at  the  top,  and 
the  slender  obelisks  on 
the  boldly  formed  side- 
slopes  have  an  especially 
rich  and  splendid  effect.  To  this  effect  the  ornamental  panels,  in  which 
tracery  and  cartouches  with  festoons  of  flowers  both  occur,  also  contribute. 
The  topmost  part  takes  the  form  of  a  great  shell,  on  which  stands  a  bronze 
figure  of  Jupiter.  At  the  ends  of  the  base  of  the  gable  lie  two  lions,  such  as 
occur,   too,    in    the    balustrade   of  the    courtyard,    while    between   them,    in   the 


Fig.    112.     Thr   Pclln-   Huusc. 
Photograpli  Ijv  F.  Schmidt. 
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middle,  there  is  a  representation  of  St.  Martin  dividing  his  cloak.  St.  Martin 
was  the  patron  saint  of  the  wealthy  merchant,  Martin  Peller,  who  had  the 
house  built  for  him  by  Jakob  Wolff  the  Elder.  Mention  has  been  made  already 
of  the   line  panelling  (fig.  105)  in  the  second   stor}-,  to  which  leads  a  richly  de- 


Fig.    113.    Courtyard  of  the  Peller  House. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


corated  stone,  spiral  staircase,  winding  round  an  open  centre.  The  chimneys, 
exceptionally  rich  in  decoration  and  already  with  a  strong  tendenc}-  to  Barock, 
are  also  ver\-  noteworthy.  Martin  Teller  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  Venetian, 
Bartolo  Viatis,  who  had  come  to  Nuremberg,  in  15 50,  a  poor  bo}',  12  years 
old,  and  died  one  of  the  richest  people  in  the  town.    His  house  on  the  Pegnitz, 
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at  the  corner  of  Königsstrasse  and  Kaiserstrasse,  is  also  an  important  one.  It 
is  adorned  with  a  representation  of  the  X^enetian  Lion,  and  it  bears  on  its 
gables,   enriched   with  broad  pilasters  and  to  be  seen  in  the  foreground  in  fig.  i, 


Fig.    114.     Facade  on   the   court  of  no.   34,   Karolinenstrasse. 
Pbotograpli  by  1''.  Sc:bmidt. 


the    dates    1578    and    1596.     Pair.ting   had   an  important  part  in  its  decoration, 
both  inside  and  outside. 

Towards  the  end  of  tlie  16'^  century,  the  gable, — just  seen  to  have  been 
so  richly  adorned  in  the  Teller  House  (of  1605),  —  had  again  been  generally 
adopted  as  a  decorative  architectural  feature.     Either  it  was,   as   in   the  Peller 
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House,  erected  in  front  of  a  sloping  roof,  or  houses  again  turned  their  gable 
ends  to  the  streets.  The  latter  was  the  case  with  the  imposing  building,  no.  34, 
Karolinenstrasse,  to  which  a  new  oriel  was  built  in  the  18'^  century.    Its  gable 


Fig.    115.     The   Fembo   House. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


is  especially  fine  in  outline.  A  corresponding,  similar,  gable  faces  on  to  the 
courtyard,  where  a  massive  semicircular  stair-turret  of  masonry  runs  up  the 
wall  (fig.  114).  A  beautifully  formed  gable,  but  of  the  17"^  century,  marks  the 
house  at  the  corner  of  Irrergasse  and  Lammsgasse,  and  the  gable  of  the  Fembo 
House,   with   its   exceptionally   favourable   position   on   the   Castle   Hill    and    its 
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richly  adorned  interior,  is  espccialK'  charming,  with  its  quaintly  notched  outline 
and  the  stout  columns  that  so  strongly  mark  its  central  axis  (fig.  1 1 5).  The 
house,   crowned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Fortune,  in  which  Johann  Baptist  Ho- 

mann  established  his  famous 
map  publishing  firm  between 
1660  and  1670,  was  built 
by  the  Netherlander  Philip 
van  Oyrl  at  the  beginning 
of  the   17'^  century. 

Side  by  side  with  this 
activity  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture, the  erection  of  public 
buildings  began  again,  in 
the  last  third  of  the  16'^  cen- 
tury. In  this  field  there  had 
been  absolute  rest  since  the 
time  of  Hans  Beheim.  In 
public  buildings,  we  now 
find  no  Gothic  decorative 
elements.  The  Abattoir, 
erected  in  1 571,  is  found 
to  be  a  building  perfectly 
Renaissance  in  style.  Its 
decorative  mural  fountain 
is  wholly  a  restoration,  the 
original  being  in  the  Ger- 
manic Museum.  Over  the 
gate  is  a  stone  ox,  set  up 
there  in  I  599,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion underneath,  has  this 
peculiarity,  that  it  was 
never  a  calf  (fig.  116).  In 
1588,  there  was  built,  in 
rusticated  masonry,  flanked 
by  two  strong  round  towers,  the  gateway  of  the  Arsenal.  On  its  south  side 
rose,  soon  afterwards,  the  polygonal  staircase-tower,  that  once  climbed  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  old  town-ditch.  Its  pavilion-shaped  top,  with  well-formed 
columns,   is  a  prominent  ornament  of  the  Hallplatz. 

The   "Fleischbrücke"    (Meat  Bridge)   is   a   masterpiece   of   the   end    of   the 


Fig.    116.    Gateway  to   the   Abattoir. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 
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1 6'^  century.  It  was  built  in  1596 — 1598  and  crosses  the  stream  with  a  single, 
finely-curved,  flat  arch  (fig.  117),  after  the  pattern  of  the  Rialto  bridge  erected 
at  Venice  about  10  years  earlier.  Jacob  Wolff  the  elder,  already  mentioned 
as  the  architect  of  the  Peller  House,  was  responsible  for  its  construction,  being 
summoned  from  Bamberg  for  the  work. 
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Fig.    117.     View  on  the  Pegnitz,  with   the  Fleischbriickc. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


Fig.    IIb.     Ihe  great  courtyard  of  the  Town  Hall,  with  the  fountain  by  Pankraz  Labenwolf 

Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


NUREMBERG  AND  ITS  ART 
IN  THE  17™  AND  18™  CENTURIES. 

OUR  last  chapter  ended  with  a  mention  of  Jacob  Wolff  the  elder.  His 
son  of  the  same  name,  who  had  been  sent,  several  years,  to  Italy  by 
the  Council,  to  perfect  his  art,  built  the  monumental  additions  to  the 
Town  Hall,  that  date  from  the  years  i6i6 — 1622.  Besides  those  still  to 
be  seen,  the  east  side  of  the  great  courtyard,  where  we  see  to-day  an  imitative 
Gothic  extension  joining  the  beautiful  Beheim  wings,  ought  also  to   retain   the 
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Stone  architecture,  expressed  in  massive  forms,  derived  from  reminiscences  of 
the  architecture  of  the  courtyards  of  Roman  palaces,  whicli  runs  round  the 
other  sides  (fig.  118).  The  main  front  of  the  building,  282  feet  long,  with 
rusticated  masonry  at  the  corners,  is  smooth,  without  an\-  projecting  feature. 
The  doorways  with  flanking  columns  and  interrupted  triangular  gables  are  of 
exceptional  beau- 
ty (fig.  119),  and, 
in  their  adornment, 
sculpture  is  united 
with  architecture. 
The  breaks  in  their 
gables  are  filled  by 
great  cartouches 
with  coats  of  arms, 
and  there  are  alle- 
gorical figures  on 
the  slopes  of  the 
gables.  Over  the 
middle  doorway  are 
Justice  and  Pru- 
dence, and  over  the 
side  doorways  re- 
presentations of  the 
four  quarters  of  the 
world. 

Among  the  inte- 

r 

rior  decorations,  the 
rich  stucco  work  of 
the  gallery-ceilings, 
executed  by  the  mo- 
dellers Hans  and 
Heinrich  Kuhn,  de- 
serves special  no- 
tice. An  old  painting  served  as  the  model  for  the  length}-  representation  of  a 
joust,  in  very  high  relief,  on  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  corridor.  It  portrays  a 
patricians'  tournament,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  "Hauptmarkt"  in   1446. 

The  small  Council -Room  was  richly  adorned.  The  allegorical  pictures, 
with  subjects  taken  from  Roman  history,  on  its  ceiling,  are  works  of  Paul 
Juvenell,  who  has  been  mentioned  before.  Also,  like  him,  a  pupil  of  Nikolaus 
Juvenell  was  Johann  Kreuzfelder,  who  died  at  Nuremberg  in  1636.    He  painted, 


Fig.    119.    The   middle   doorway   of  tlic  Town   Hall. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 
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in  1603,  the  picture  of  Paradise,  hanging  in  the  east  choir  of  St.  Sebald's,  which 
tells  in  a  series  of  groups  the  story  of  the  Fall.  That  picture,  mannered  in 
style  like  those  of  Paul  Juvenell,  bears  every  sign  of  the  decline  that  befell 
German  painting  in  the  17"^  centur}-.  It  was  to  try  to  withstand  that  decay, 
that  recourse  was  had  to  the  foundation  of  Academies;  just  as  literary  societies 
and  poets'  orders  were  resorted  to,  in  the  endeavour  to  stem  the  decline  of 
poetry.  Thus  originated,  in  1644,  the  "Pegnesische  Blumenorden",  which  is  still 
in  existence  and  active  as  a  literary  society,  and  thus,  in  1662,  a  number  of 
Nuremberg  artists  and  art-lovers  gathered  together  to  found  an  Academy  to 
encourage  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  the  cultivation  of  art.  At  its  head 
appears,  in  1674,  Joachim  von  Sandrart  (1606 — 1688),  a  native  of  Frankfort,  a 
painter  and  engraver.  He  had  already  painted,  in  1650,  the  great  picture, 
hanging  in  the  Town  Hall,  of  the  great  Peace-banquet,  that  had  taken  place 
there  a  year  before.  Better  than  for  his  pictures,  in  which  Italian  and  Nether- 
landish influences  are  blended,  Sandrart  is  known  for  his  great  handbook  of 
art,  published  under  the  title:  "Teutsche  Akademie  der  Bau-,  Bild-  und  Malerey- 
Künste,  etc.",  in  1675.  Its  contents  deal  with  art  history  and  theory.  Even 
earlier,  in  1656,  Joachim's  nephew,  Jacob  von  Sandrart  had  settled  in  Nurem- 
berg, where  he  worked  as  an  engraver  until  his  death  in  1708.  Johann  Daniel 
Preisler  (1666 — 1737)  must  be  mentioned  as  in  the  first  rank  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Sandrart.  He  painted  the  ceiling  picture  in  the  then  newly  re-built 
Church  of  St.  Egidius,  in  co-operation  with  Schuster.  His  grandson,  Johann 
Justin  Preisler,  and  the  latter's  children  and  grandchildren  also  worked  as  painters 
and  engravers.  The  painter  and  engraver  Markus  Tuscher,  born  in  1705,  was 
a  clever  pupil  of  Johann  Daniel  Preisler.  From  being  a  Nuremberg  foundling, 
he  rose  to  be  the  Danish  Court-painter.  He  was  especially  employed  as  an 
illustrator  of  numismatic  works  and  books  of  travel,  and  was  familiar  with  all 
kinds  of  painting.     Poussin  was  his  artistic  model. 

Although  general  conditions  in  the  town,  w^hich  was  weakened  by  bad 
financial  administration  and  great  war-contributions,  were  not  of  the  best  after 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  it  was  still  able  constantly  to  draw  to  itself  capable 
artists  from  distant  parts.  There  came  in  this  w^ay,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cologne,  the  painter  of  landscapes  in  the  Italian  style,  Johann  Franz  Ermels 
(162 1  — 1699),  and,  two  years  later,  the  able  landscape-painter  Willem  van 
Bemmel  (1630 — 1708),  from  Utrecht.  The  clever  animal-painter  Rosenhoff, 
notable  in  the  middle  of  the  "sixties",  was  also  from  the  Netherlands.  Con- 
spicuous among  portrait-painters  was  Johann  Kupetzki,  born  at  Pressburg  in  1666. 
He  worked  first  at  Vienna,  as  a  favourite  portrait-painter,  but  he  left  that  town 
on  account  of  his  religious  belief  and  came  in  17 19  to  Nuremberg,  where  he 
continued  to  paint  until  his  death  in  1 740.    In  spite  of  a  stay  of  years  in  Italy 
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and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  Dutch/^he  could 
still  give  expression  to  his  own  individuality  and  produce  powerful  naturalistic 
effects.    His  portraits,  preferably  genre-like   in  conception,  attract,  too,   through 


Fig.    120.     Schwanhardt's  memorial  tablet,  by  Georg  Schweigger,  in  St.  John's  Cemetery. 
From  M.  Gerlach,  Die  Bronze-Epitaphien  der  Friedhöfe  zu  Nürnberg. 

their  bright  colour.  Many  of  them  have  been  reproduced  in  engraving  and 
mezzotint.  The  latter  art  had  in  Bernhard  Vogel,  —  who  was  born  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1683  and  died  there  in  1738,  —  one  of  its  cleverest  representatives. 
He,  alone,  engraved  in  mezzotint  73   portraits  by  Kupetzki. 

The  description  of  the  16'^  century  tomb-slabs  in  the  cemeteries  has  occasioned 
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the  remark  that  bronze -casting  was  zealously  practised  also  in  later  times. 
An  able  sculptured  work  in  stone,  the  Triton  Fountain  of  the  sculptor  Bromig, 
on  the  Maxplatz,  also  owes  its  origin  to  the  17'^  century.  It  was  carried  out, 
in  1687,  after  the  model  of  Bernini's  Fontana  del  Tritone,  on  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berini,  Rome,  in  memory  of  the  victory  gained  over  the  Turks  at  Mohacs  on 
the  1 2'^  August  of  that  year.  It  still  pleases,  through  its  good  proportions,  its 
massive   effect  and  the  fine  colour  that  age  has  given  it. 

Mention  must  next  be  made,  among  masters  of  bronze-casting,  of  Johann 
Wurzelbauer  (b,  159S,  d.  1656),  the  son  of  the  master  of  the  "Tugendbrunnen". 
The  casting  of  the  bronze  "Christ"  in  the  choir  of  the  "Löffelholz"  Chapel, 
commissioned  by  the  brothers  Johann  and  Georg  Starck  in  1624,  is  probably 
by  him.  The  black  patina  of  this  work  has  led  to  a  story  that  it  is  of  silver, 
and  that  it  was  blacked,  to  deceive  an  enemy,  by  the  Nurembergers,  who  get 
from  that  circumstance  the  nick-name  of  "Herrgottschwärzer"  (blackeners  of  God). 

The  first  place  among  Nuremberg  sculptors  of  the  17'^^  century  is  taken 
by  Georg  Schweigger  (1613 — 1690).  His  fame  began  with  his  miniature-reliefs, 
which  he  carved  in  Kelheimer  stone.  He  practised  woodcarving,  too,  and 
executed  works  like  the  Child-Christ  on  a  "Tücher"  altar  at  St.  Sebald's,  and 
the  pulpit  of  that  church,  which  was  unfortunately  removed  in  1859  and  worked 
up  afresh  into  furniture,  but  he  worked  especially  as  a  modeller  for  bronze- 
casting.  As  such,  he  was  responsible  for  several  inscription-slabs  in  St.  John's 
Cemetery,  among  which  the  Schwanhardt  slab  (fig.  120)  and  the  Nützel  slab, 
just  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance,  are  prominent.  His  greatest  work  was 
the  Neptune  Fountain,  crowned  by  a  figure  of  Neptune  and  adorned  with 
leaping  sea-horses,  dolphins,  tritons  and  naiads.  This  fountain  was  carried  out, 
in  the  years  1652 — 1660,  in  memory  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  it  was 
to  have  been  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  Hauptmarkt.  For  some  unknown 
reason,  it  was,  however,  kept  in  the  Peunthof,  until  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  of 
Russia  bought  it,  in  1797,  for  66,000  florins,  and  had  it  erected  at  Peterhof, 
near  St.  Petersburg.  In  1902,  a  copy  was  set  up  in  the  Hauptmarkt.  The 
design  of  the  fountain  was  by  the  goldsmith  Christoph  Ritter  (16 10 — 1676). 
He  was  a  many-sided,  clever  master,  who  practised  metal  repousse,  stone- 
carving  and  iron- chasing,  with  the  same  skill,  with  which  he  modelled  great 
or  small  figures. 

In  the  decoration  of  arms,  iron-chasing  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
17'^  century.  The  chief  master  of  the  art  was  Gottfried  Christian  Leigebe,  a 
Silesian  by  birth.  He  came  to  Nuremberg  in  1645,  when  he  was  15  years  old, 
received  his  artistic  training  there,  and  worked  there  until  1668.  In  that  year 
the  Great  Elector  summoned  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  died,  greatly  honoured, 
in   1683.     He  did  not  confine  himself  to    the    adornment   of  weapons,    but   he 
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also  carved  knobs  for  sticks;  chessmen,  and  even  statuettes  of  mounted  riders, 
up  to  10  ins.  high.  The  artillery  lieutenant  Leo  Pronner  also  knew  how  to 
do  iron-chasing.  He  was  famous  for  his  dainty,  tiny  works,  which  correspond 
so  exactly  to  the  taste  of  his  time. 

Artistic  turning  had  flourished  in  Nuremberg  as  early  as  the  16"*  century, 
as  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Luther,  who  addressed  himself  to  Nuremberg 
for  turned  work  with  the  remark,  "but  we  should  be  glad  to  have  some  of 
your  pretty  Nuremberg  work".  It  was  only  in  the  17*  century,  however,  that 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  arose,  in  the  Zick  family.  The  most  important 
was  Lorenz  Zick,  who  was  born  in  1594,  and  died  at  Nuremberg  in  1666.  The 
Emperor  Ferdinand  IIL  summoned  him  to  Vienna  for  a  time,  in  1643,  that  he 
might  have  himself  taught  artistic  turnery  by  him.  Besides  ivory  cups,  in  which 
he  copied  the  embossed  cups  of  the  goldsmiths,  he  made,  as  marvellous  examples 
of  his  skill,  polyhedra  and  spheres,  repeated  one  inside  another,  in  great  numbers, 
and  oval  shells,  —  with  small  round  openings,  —  enclosing  a  great  medallion, 
left  in  the  hollowing  out  and  hanging  free,  adorned  with  painting  or  carving. 
These  are  the  so-called  "Contrefaitbiichsen".  Lorenz's  son  Stephan  was  also  a 
famous  master;  he  became  blind,  and  died  in  171 5.  His  speciality  and  that 
of  his  younger  cousin,  who  died  in  1777,  was  the  making  of  artificial  eyes  and 
the  so-called  Trinity  Rings  (Dreifaltigkeitsringe),  in  which  three  rings,  without 
joining,  are  wound  round  each  other  like  snakes.  It  was  from  the  turning  trade 
that  the  musical  instrument  maker,  Johann  Friedrich  Denner,  came,  who  in- 
vented the  clarionet  at  Nuremberg  about    1700. 

Among  the  lesser  arts,  which  deserve,  in  the  17"^  and  18"^  centuries,  more 
attention  than  the  works  of  painters  and  sculptors,  gem-cutting  takes  a  foremost 
place.  Christoph  Dorsch,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1676,  was  a  worthy  master 
of  the  art  and  his  daughter  and  pupil,  Susanne  Marie  (1701  — 1765),  was  a 
great  mistress  of  it,  and  even  surpassed  him.  The  art  of  cut  glass-work,  allied 
in  character  to  that  of  gem-cutting,  was  introduced  into  Nuremberg  by  the  gold- 
smith Hans  Wessler,  and  found  its  chief  representatives  in  the  Schwanhardt  family. 
The  works  of  Georg  Schwanhardt  (1601 — 1667),  particularly  finely  executed 
in  glass  and  crystal,  were  highly  prized  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II. 

Nuremberg  also  possesses  some  fine  17'^  century  windows,  first  of  all,  the 
"Tücher"  window^  in  the  choir  of  St.  Lawrence's,  made,  to  replace  an  older 
window,  by  the  Zürich  glass  painter  Springlin  in  1601.  It  contains  many  shields, 
and  medallions  with  coats  of  arins,  between  two  tall  columns,  wreathed  with 
foliage,  on  which  allegorical  figures  stand.  Similar  to  it  is  the  great  Imhoff 
window,  of  164.1,  in  the  south  wall  of  the  choir  of  St.  Sebald's.  The  small 
windows  containing  coats  of  arms,  executed  in  161 3,  in  the  east  wall  of  the  hall 
of  the  Town  Hall,  are  also  fine  works.    Johann  Schaper,  from  Hamburg,   exem- 
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ted,  on  drinking  glasses,   in   black   or   brown  bistre,   pretty   glass-paintings   like 
pen  drawings  in  efifect,  and  he  also  decorated  tankards  of  white  pottery  in  the 

same  style.     His   work    found 
many  imitators. 

Pottery  joined  the  other 
arts  at  Nuremberg  after  the 
beginning  of  the  1 8"^  century. 
Christoph  Marx  and  Johann 
Konrad  Romedi  founded,  in 
1712,  a  porcelain-manufactory, 
which,  however,  never  made 
true  porcelain,  but,  like  Delft, 
only  faience  imitating  porcelain, 
preferai:)ly  blue  and  white.  The 
factory  worked  on  well  into 
the  19'^  century,  and  was  only 
broken  up  in    1850. 

ir^^TVH^^^^^^^Bfr^lB^^^B.  Jl^^  After  the  plaster-modellers, 

.  ''  ''Rfp|H|HPi*       nl^^H    ll^l      Hans  and  Heinrich  Kuhn,  had 
—  all   ,'.•     M  m^  ttl^^Ml  li^H      brought  stuccowork  into  repute, 

through  their  decoration  of  the 
Town  Hall,  that  material  was 
generally  in  evidence,  as  a 
powerful  rival  to  wood,  in  the 
ceilings  and  on  the  walls  of 
citizens'  houses.  After  having 
been  heavy  and  massive  in  the 
I  7"'  century,  it  acquired  in  the 
century  that  followed  a  light 
and  graceful  character ,  in 
accord  with  the  nature  of  its 
technique.  It  was  in  1662 
that  the  Hospital  Church  re- 
ceived its  Barock  stucco  deco- 
ration, at  the  hands  of  the 
Italian  Carlo  Brentano. 
There  was  not  much  to  be  done  by  architects  in  the  17"^  century.  Be- 
sides the  addition  to  the  Town  Hall,  only  one  rather  important  building  has 
to  be  mentioned,  viz.  the  Wheat  Brewery  (Waizenbräuhaus),  the  three  gable 
stories  of  which  are  enclosed  by  boldly   curved  pairs  of  volutes. 


Fig.   121.    Oriel  of  no.   30,  Karolinenstrasse. 
From  W.  Biede,  Nürnberger  Motive. 
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The  most  important  tokens  of  architectural  activity  are  the  stone  oriels, 
with  which  old  houses  were  then  decorated,  such  as,  for  example,  the  house 
of  the  Imhoffs,  no.  20,  Tucherstrasse.  There  was  quite  an  inclination,  too,  to 
build  oriels  of  wood  instead  of  in  stone,  and  in  the  18"^  century  the  wooden 
oriel  became  general.  A  pleasing  example  in  the  late  Barock  style,  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18'*^  century,  elegantly  ornamented,  is  to  be  seen  at  no.  30, 
Karolinenstrasse  (fig.  121).  The  style  of  ornament  is  allied  to  that  of  Paul 
Decker,  who  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1677  and  died,  holding  the  post  of 
"Fürstlicher  Baudirector",  at  Bayreuth,  in  171 3.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
"Fürstlicher  Baumeister",  and  tried,  with  his  designs  for  ceilings,  chimney-pieces, 
furniture,  grotesques  etc.,  in  the  manner  of  his  artistic  model  Berain,  to  exert 
an  influence  upon  the  decorative  arts  of  his  time.  His  tendency  in  the 
matter  of  taste,  marking  the  transition  from  Barock  to  Rococo,  is  to  be  seen 
also  in  the  rich  interior  decoration  of  the  Church  of  St.  Egidius  (fig.  122), 
built  in  171 1  —  1 71 8,  by  the  Colonel  of  Engineers,  Gottlieb  Trost,  after  the 
design  of  his  father  Johann  Trost,  in  the  forms  of  the  classically  influenced 
Barock  style,  then  brought  to  perfection  in  Italy.  It  took  the  place  of  the  old 
Romanesque  church,  which  had  been  burnt  to  ashes  in  1696.  The  old  Gothic 
choir  was  used  again  in  the  new  building,  but  it  received  a  showy  coating  of 
stucco.  The  Barock  high  altar  was  adorned  with  a  studio-copy  of  Van  Dyck's 
"Virgin  mourning  over  the  Dead  Christ"  (at  Berlin),  to  which  a  heavenly  glory 
was  added  by  one  of  the  Preisler  family.  To  the  choir  was  joined  a  domed 
part,  of  which  the  dome,  with  painted  spandrels,  did  not  project  so  as  to  be 
seen  outside.  Lunette  heads  for  door  and  window  openings  cut  into  the  flat 
domical  roof  of  the  main  part,  adorned  with  gay  stucco  grotesques  and  a  great, 
very  mannered  central  picture,  the  work  of  Johann  Martin  Schuster  and  Johann 
Daniel  Preisler.  There  is  a  good  efiect  of  roominess  in  this  part  of  the  church, 
in  the  form  of  an  elongated  oval,  uninterrupted  by  columns,  but  the  domed 
part,  containing  the  pulpit,  and  the  choir  are  not  organically  connected  with  it. 

Two  more  bridges  must  now  be  named  as  able  works  of  the  Nuremberg 
Barock  style.  The  first  is  the  Museum  Bridge  built  in  1700.  In  the  centres 
of  its  sides,  on  the  piers,  rise  decorative  structures,  with  coats  of  arms,  in  the 
form  of  niches  closed  by  trellis  gates.  The  other  bridge  is  the  "Karlsbrücke" 
built  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1728.  It  also  is  distinguished 
for  its  beautiful  iron  screen-work,  and  on  it  slender  obelisks,  finely  decorated, 
crown  the  piers. 

The  Rococo  style,  too,  with  its  quaint  scroll  work,  ousting  the  earlier 
grotesques,  and  its  naturalistic  festoons  of  flowers,  is  typically  represented  by 
buildings  in  Nuremberg.  The  best  example  of  a  Rococo  room,  with  graceful 
stucco    ornaments   on   the    ceiling,   coving   and   walls,   is   to    be   seen    at   no.   8, 
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Wunderberggasse.  Elements  of  Rococo  decoration  are  only  rarely  found  on 
fagades.  No.  19,  Adlerstrasse  displays,  however,  a  complete  Rococo  front  of 
the  brightest  kind,  with  gay  scroll-work  on  the  oriel  and  over  the  windows. 
The  same  street  shows,  in  its  richly  ornamented  no.  34,  a  notable  example  of 
the  Louis  XVI.  style.  This  style  and  the  Classic  style  produced  only  very  rare 
examples  in  Nuremberg.  The  most  important  is  the  dome,  very  Classic  in  feeling, 
of  the  Deutschhauskirche,  begun  by  the  Teutonic  Order  in  1785.  It  remained 
unfinished,  because  the  Order  lost,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19*  century,  both  its 
importance  and  its  independence. 


Fig.   122.    St.  Egidius'  Church. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 


Fig.   123.    View  of  Nuremberg  from  the  south-east. 
Photograph  by  F.  Schmidt. 
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THE  splendour  of  Nuremberg  had  paled  entirely  in  the  course  of  the 
17'^  and  iS'**  centuries,  and  it  ceased  after  that  to  be  an  independent 
town.  When  it  entered  upon  the  ig^^  century,  its  finances  were  in  dis- 
order; it  was  without  any  inspiring  ideals,  and  politically  impotent.  The  trade, 
which  had  laid  the  foundations  of  its  one-time  power  and  greatness,  was  com- 
pletely paralysed,  industrial  life  lacked  every  high  impulse,  and  there  was  no 
conception  of  an  artistic  life  that  aimed  at  more  than  local  interest.  It  offered 
to  strangers  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  great  and  proud  past,  and  wondering  eyes 
saw  a  piece  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  standing  in  the  present,  but  the  life  blood 
that  had  once  circulated  through  it  in  such  strength  had  left  the  beautiful  body. 
All  was  changed  from  the  moment  that  Nuremberg,  on  the  15'*^  September 
1806,  surrendered  its  direct  Imperial  tenure  and  became  a  Bavarian  town.  It 
became  apparent  then  that  there  still  remained  in  it  living  power,  which  had 
only  been  latent,  which  only  needed  to  be  joined  to  a  great  and  strong  entity, 
to  become  such  itself.  Trade  and  industry  flourished  again,  and  taking 
into  account  altered  circumstances  of  production,  many  branches  of  handicraft 
changed  themselves  into  well-organised  manufacturing  businesses.  The  old  "art- 
city"  became  an  industrial  town  surrounded  by  smoky  chimneys  (fig.  123)  and 
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full  of  the  hurried  movement  of  modern  life,  so  that  the  spirit  of  an  age  is 
once  more  mirrored  there. 

The  history  of  Nuremberg  art  in  the  19^^  century,  especially  of  architec- 
ture, is  a  history  of  efforts  to  arouse  to  renewed  life  artistic  styles  that  had 
flourished  there  in  earlier  days,  especially  Gothic  and  Renaissance,  and  to  create 
works  in  them  that  should  be  historically  correct.  It  is  interesting  to  no- 
tice that,  thanks  to  the  work  of  individual  masters  deeply  steeped  in  the  art 
of  the  past,  a  success  has  attended  the  last  third  of  the  19'^  century,  that  the 
Romanticists  could  not  achieve,  notwithstanding  all  their  enthusiasm  and  zeal. 
But  when  this  end  was  achieved,  and  imitations  and  copies  were  to  be  seen, 
so  successful  as  to  deceive,  it  began  to  be  recognised  that  working  in  historic 
styles  was  indeed  a  necessary  transition  stage,  but  that  it  was  not  one  to  be 
followed  continuously  and  that  the  best  way  to  act  in  agreement  with  old 
methods  is  to  design  modern  works  for  one's  own  time,  with  the  same  in- 
dependence and  individuality  as  the  old  masters  did  for  theirs. 

As  in  the  14""  century,  so  in  the  20'''  also,  Nuremberg  has  come  to  the 
front  as  a  flourishing  industrial  and  commercial  city.  Its  manufactures  have 
attained  a  very  high  position,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  town  will  once 
again  become  a  great  centre  of  art.  If  enthusiasm  for  and  inspiration  from  the 
art  of  former  days  are  the  best  means  to  endow  modern  life  with  a  new  art, 
Nuremberg  is  one  of  the  best  fields  for  its  growth  in  Germany,  for  it  is  more 
suited  than  any  other  of  that  country's  great  towns  to  awaken  enthusiasm  for 
the  greatness,  power  and  beauty  of  its  native  art.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of 
Nuremberg  not  only  to  protect  what  old  times  have  left,  but  also  to  cherish 
and  foster  what  is  new.  It  must  bring  to  accomplishment  what  a  few  have  al- 
ready commenced  with  the  glad  zeal  of  youth,  and  it  must  foster  the  young 
seed,  now  growing  so  healthily  and  strongly  in  the  artistic  field  of  our  time. 
Then  we  may  hope  that  a  new  art  will  flourish  within  its  walls.  No  less  a 
man  than  Dürer  expressed  such  a  conviction,  when  he  wrote,  in  the  preface 
to  his    'Troportionslehre",    these  words,  well  worthy  of  deep  consideration:  — 

"It  must  be  quite  a  poor  intellect,  that  cannot  dare  to  find  out  something 
further  for  itself,  but  stays  always  on  an  old  path,  only  follows  others,  and 
cannot  understand  how  to  think  on  for  itself.  It  becomes,  therefore,  every 
understanding  man  to  follow  another  thus  far,  that  he  need  not  doubt  that  he 
will  be  able  to  find  out  also,  in  time,  something  better  for  himself.  Then  it 
will  happen,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  art  will  again  achieve  perfection,  as 
it  did  in  ancient  days." 
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Abattoir,  the,   162. 

Abbeck,  Hans  Heinrich,    148. 

Academy,  Art,    166. 

Adolph,  King,   of  Nassau,  statue, 

43- 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  Cardinal, 
Elector  of  Mainz,    his  portrait 
by  Dürer,  114;  his  monument, 

93- 

Allerheiligenbild,  Diirer's,  106, 
108,    112,    113;    frame  of,   80. 

Almshouse  in  St.  Sebald's  Ceme- 
tery,  60,   61. 

Altdorf,  University ,    fountain  in, 

145- 
Altdorfer,  Albrecht,    125. 
Amman,  Jost,    135,    136,    150. 
Amtmannswohnung,   8,   9,    12. 
Andrea,   Hieronymus,    127. 
Apollo  Fountain,   93. 
Arabesque  ornament,    132,    136, 

141. 
Architecture,    mediaeval,     5 — 48, 

57 — 68;  early  Renaissance,  135  ; 

lö^cent.,  151  — 163;  i7thand 

iS'h  cent.,  164, 165,  170 — 172; 

igtli  cent.,    174. 
Armourers,    141,    142. 
Arsenal,  doorknocker  from,   144; 

gateway  and   stair-tower,    162. 
Aschaffenburg,       monument       of 

Archbp.  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 

93 ;    works   of  Glockendon  at, 

127. 
Assay   Office,   61. 
Augustine,  St.,    Order  of,  20,  21, 

41  ;   church,   58,    100. 

Bagpiper,  the,  figure  by  P.  Laben- 

wolf,  94. 
Bailey,  to  White  Tower,  23. 
Bamberg,    carved    altarpiece    by 

V.   Stoss,    80;    monuments    by 

H.  Vischer,  the  elder,  85. 
Bamberg  window  in  St.  Sebald's, 

128. 
Barbari,  Jacopo  de',  86,  106,  126. 
Barfüsserbrücke,   60. 
Basle,  Diirer's  visit  to,    104. 
Bavaria,    Nuremberg    joined    to, 

14,   173- 


Bavaria,   Dukes  of,    employ  Bar- 

thel  Beham,    127. 
Bavarian       Industrial       Museum, 

former  building,   21;  panelling 

in,  148  ;plaquettesby  P.  Flötner, 

132. 
Beck,   Sebald,    14S. 
Beckschlager,    140,    141. 
Beer,   Hans,    58. 
Behaim,   Martin,   86. 
Beham,  Barthel  and  Hans  Sebald, 

126,    127,    152. 
Beheim,  Hans,  the  elder,   8,   59, 

61,   63—66. 

—  Hans  Wilhelm,    148. 

—  Paul,    60. 
Bellini,   Giovanni,    106. 
Bemmel,  Willem  van,   166. 
Benedict,  St.,   Order  of,    18,   20; 

Church,  see  Churches,  St.  Egi- 

dius'. 
Berain,   influence  of,    171. 
Berlin    Cathedral,    monument    of 

John   Cicero    of   Brandenburg, 

93- 

—  Gemäldegalerie:  Madonna, 
by  Dürer,  106;  portrait  of 
Hieronymus  Holzschuher,  by 
Dürer,  114;  Adoration  of  the 
Kings,  by  H.  von  Kulmbach, 
126. 

—  Kunstgewerbemuseum:  Win- 
dows from  Zwölfbrüderhaus, 
128. 

Bernini ,     Fontana     del    Tritone, 

Rome,    168. 
Berthold,   Master,   30. 
Bibra  (von)   House,    148. 
Bismuth   painting,    147,    148. 
Bohemian  painting,  95. 
Bologna,   Dürer's  visit   to,    106. 
Boniface,  Si.,    16. 
Book-illustration,  loi,    102,    118, 

122,  125—127,  133,  135,  136, 

166. 
Brabantia,   relief,   27. 
Brandenburg,    Margraves    of,    11, 

27. 
Brasiers,     140,      141;     see     also 

Bronze  and   brass  work. 
Bratwurstglöcklein,   34. 


Braun,  Hieronymus,  plan  of 
Nuremberg,   22. 

Brentano,   Carlo,   34,    170. 

Breslau,  monument  by  P.  Vischer, 
the  elder,  85;  Imhoff  altar- 
piece,  96. 

Bride's    Door,     of   St.    Sebald's, 

37,  54. 
Bridges,    22,    23,    48,    60,     162, 

163,    171. 
Briot,   Frangois,    139. 
Bromig,    168. 
Bronze  and  brass-work,   83 — 94, 

144 — 146,    168. 
Burg,  see  Castle. 
Burggraves,  10,  11,  27;   for  their 

Castle,  see  Castle. 
Burgkmair,   Hans,    117. 

Labinetmaking,   148. 

Cages,  for  prisoners  to  beg  alms, 

22. 
Carmel,    Mount,    Order    of,    20, 

21,   34- 
Carthusians,  21,  40. 
CasimirlV.  of  Poland,  monument, 

by  V.  Stoss,   78, 
Castle,  the,  5  —  14,  60,  152;  Well, 

12;     underground    passage    to 

Town    Hall,    29;    stoves,    130. 
Catherine,  St.,  Order  of,   21. 
Ceilings,  painted,  in  Castle,    13; 

in   Town    Hall,     165;    in    St. 

Egidius'  Ch.,    166. 
Celtis,  Conrad,  63,  86. 
Cemeteries:     Hospital,     58;     St. 

John's,  34,   59,   144,    168;    St. 

Roch's,   59,    144;    St.  Sebald's 

31,   34- 
Charlemagne,  traditions  of,  5,  17; 

portrait  by  Dürer,   33. 
Charles  IV.,  Emperor,  31,  32,  38. 

—  v.,   Emperor,    13,    142. 

—  VI.,  Emperor,   171. 
Chörlein,  see  Oriels. 
Chronicle  of  Nuremberg,  86. 
Churches  and  Chapels: 

St.  Anna's,   screen  intended  for 

Fugger  Chapel,  93. 
Augustinian,   21,   58,    lOO. 
Barfüsserkirche,   34. 
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Churches  and  Chapels: 

St.  Catharine's,  34;  Paum- 
gartner  altarpiece,    105. 

Carmelite,  34. 

St.  Clara's,  20. 

St.   Cunigunda's,    16. 

Deutschhauskirche,   20,    172. 

Dominican,   34. 

Ebracher  Hof  Chapel,   58. 

St.    Egidius,    incl.    Chapels    of 

j^  St.  Wolfgang,  St.  Tetzel  and 
St.  Eucharius,  17,  18,  34; 
Madonna  in  theTetzel  Chapel, 
70;  Entombment  group  in 
St.  Wolfgang's  Chapel,  71; 
Landauer  monument,  77; 
Eisen  monument,  93  ;  painted 
ceiling,  166;  rebuilding  and 
interior  decoration,    171. 

St.  Elizabelli's,   20,   34. 

Franciscan,   34. 

Frauenkirche,  incl.  St.  Michael's 
Chapel,  31,  32;  sculptures, 
52,  53;  Peringsdörfer  and 
Rebeck  monuments,  76,  77; 
Rosenkranztafel,  formerly  in, 
80;  Tücher  altarpiece,  96; 
Männleinlaufen,   139. 

Holy  Cross,  34 ;  Deposition  from 
the  Cross  by  V.  Stoss,  78; 
altarpiece,  99. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  formerly  on 
site  of  St.   Lawrence's,    16; 

■ —  in  Hospital  Cemetery,   58. 

Holzschuher  funeral  chapel,  59. 

Hospital  Church,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  32 — 34;  tomb  of 
Conrad  Gross,  54;  stucco 
decoration,    170. 

Imperial   Chapel,    13. 

St.  James,  20,  34;  figures  of 
Apostles  on  high  altar,  51; 
other  i4'li  cent,  sculptures, 
54  ;  sculptures,  82  ;  altarpieces 
in    sacristy,   96. 

St.   John's,   34;   altarpiece,   97. 

St.  Jost,    34. 

St.  Lawrence's,  16,  34,  38 — 40; 
15t*!  cent,  work  at  choir, 
57,  60;  sculpture,  51,  52, 
54;  14''!  cent,  tapestry,  55; 
Tabernacle,  75,  76;  Deo- 
karus-Altar,  77;  the  "Eng- 
lische Gruss"  by  V.  Stoss,  80; 
pendants  attrib.  to  P.  Vischcr, 
85;  Kress  monument,  93; 
altarpiece  by  Master  of 
Löffclholz  Altar,  98 ;  Imhoff, 
Deokarus  and  St.  Wolfgang 
altarpieces,  no,  in;  Vol- 
kamer  window,  127;  chris- 
tening bowl  from,  140; 
screens  of  south  door,  142; 
Tücher  window,   169. 


Churches  and   Chapels: 

St.   Leonard,    34. 

St.  Margaret's,  in  the  Castle,  13. 

Mariensaal,    see    Frauenkirche. 

St.  Martha's  34. 

St.  Martin's,    17. 

St.  Maurice's,   31,  34. 

Ottmarskapelle,   8. 

Our    Lady,    see    Frauenkirche. 

St.  Peter's,    16,   34. 

St.  Roch's  Cemetery,  59,  60; 
windows  for,    128. 

Schottenkirche,  see  St.  Egidius. 

St.  Sebald's,  incl.  Löffelholz 
Chapel  and  St.  Peter's  crypt, 
16,  18—20,  34 — 38;  sculp- 
tures, 37,  53,  54;  14'h  cent, 
painted  glass,  55;  St.  Chri- 
stopher statue,  71;  Schreyer 
monument,  73;  figures  of 
Löffelholz  Altar,  byV.  Stoss, 
77;  Ebner  relief,  77;  statue 
of  Madonna  by  V.  Stoss,  77  ; 
Last  Judgment,  relief  by  V. 
Stoss,  80;  font  in  Löffelholz 
Chapel,  83;  shrine  of  St. 
Sebald,  85  —  92;  Haller 
Altarpiece,  97;  Löffelholz 
altar,  98 ;  Tücher  altarpiece, 
126;  painted  windows,  128; 
picture  of  Paradise,  by  J. 
Kreuzfelder,  166;  bronze 
Christ  in  Löffelholz  Chapel, 
168;  Child-Christ  on  Tücher 
Altar,  and  former  pulpit,  by 
G.  Schweigger,  168;  Imhoff 
window,    169. 

Walpurgiskapelle,   8. 

Zwölfbrüderhaus  Chapel,  59; 
windows  for,    128. 

Clara,  St.,  Order  of,  21. 
Clarionet,   inventor  of  the,    169. 
Coburg,    Castle,    design    for   an 

epergne,    138. 
Colmar,   Dürer's  visit  to,    104. 
Conrad  I.   and  II.,   Emperors,   6. 
Conrad  III.  (of  Swabia)  Emperor, 

14;    founds    Monastery  of  St. 

Egidius,   17. 
Contrefaitbiichsen,    169. 
Convents,   21. 

Copper  repousse,   work    in,    139. 
Cracow,   V.   Stoss'   work  at,    78; 

monument  by   P.   Vischer,   85; 

Hans  von  Kulmbach,  works  at, 

126. 
Cranach,  Lucas,  work  at  Witten- 
berg Castle,    1 06. 
Cunigunda,  Empress,  statue  of  (.'), 

5;   linden  tree  planted  by,    12. 
Custom  House,  23,  61,  62. 
Cut-glass,   169. 
Cyril,Father,  and  the  devil,  13,14. 


Uecker,  Hans,   71,   72. 

—  Paul,   171. 

Denner,  Johann  Friedrich,   169. 

Deokarus- Altar,  in  St.  Lawrence's 
Ch.,  77,  96. 

Derivation,  fanciful,  of  name  of 
Nuremberg,   5. 

Devil,  the,  and  Father  Cyril,  13, 14. 

Ditch,  see  Walls  and  ditch. 

Domestic  architecture,  24,  25, 
42—45,  65—68,  152—162, 
170,  171.  See  under  Houses, 
for    detailed    list   of  examples. 

Dominic,  St.,  Order  of,  20,  21,  34. 

Dormer  windows,    154,  155,  157, 

158- 
Dorsch ,    Christoph    and    Susanne 

Marie,   169. 
Dreifaltigkeitsringe,   169. 
Dresden,    altarpiece    painted    for 

All    Saints'    Ch. ,    Wittenberg, 

104;  Crucifixion,  by  Dürer,  106. 

—  Green  Vaults,  works  by  W. 
Jamnitzer,    138. 

Dudelsackpfeifer,  figure  by  P. 
Labenwolf,  94. 

Dümpel,   Veit,    148. 

Dürer,  Albrecht,  the  elder,  103; 
portrait  by  his  son,   104. 

— ■  Albert,  his  life  and  work, 
103  —  124,  33,  37,  86;  his 
pupils  and  immediate  followers, 
124 — 128;  his  writings,  121  — 
124,  174;  copyists  of,  150; 
his  portraits  of  himself,  103, 
104,  108;  his  tomb,  144;  frame 
of  his  Allerheiligenbild,  80; 
his  house,  66;  so-called  Dürer 
Towers,   152. 

Dürer,   Hans,    126. 

Dürer  House,  66. 

Dürer  Towers,    152. 

Ebner  relief,  St.  Sebald's  Ch.,  77. 
Eckelein  of  Gailingen,   8,  9. 
Ebracher  Hof,   Chapel  of,    58. 
Ehemann,    Hans,    143. 
Ehrenpforte,      of     the     Emperor 

Maximilian,    1 16. 
Eichstädt,  removal  of  Hans  Vischer 

to,   93. 
Eisen  monument,  St.  Egidius  Ch., 

93- 
Electors,   figures  of  the  seven,  32. 
Eisner,  Jacob,    127. 
Enderlein,  Caspar,   139. 
Englische  Gruss,  the,  by  V.  Stoss, 

80. 
Engraving:    H.    S.  Beham,    127; 

A.  Dürer,  105,  108 — 1 16,  1 18; 
G.  Penz,  127;  Preisler  family, 
Joachim  and  Jacob  von  Sand- 
rart,    and    M.    Tuscher,     166; 

B.  Vogel  (mezzotinto),   167. 
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Eppelein  of  Gailingen,  8,  9. 
Erasmus,   portrait  by  Dürer,    114. 
Erfurt,  monuments  by  the  Vischers, 

;it,  93- 

Erlangen ,  Diirer's  portrait  of 
himself,  at,    104. 

Ermels,  Johann  Franz,    166. 

Etching :  A.  Dürer,  1 1 2  ;  A.  Hirsch- 
vogel, 131;  J.  Amman,  136, 
150;  H.  Sibermacher,  136; 
L.  Strauch,    150. 

—  on  iron,  Dürer's  designs  for,  1 19. 

Fembo  House,   161. 
Fleischbank,  see  Abattoir. 
Fleischbrücke,  60,    162,   163. 
Florence,  Dürer's  portrait  of  his 

father,   at,    104. 
Flötner,    Peter,    132 — 135,    148; 

as  architect,    152,    153. 
Font,    in  Löffelholz  Chapel,    St. 

Sebald's    Ch.,    83;     in    Town 

Church,   Wittenberg,   84. 
Forster  (von)  House   148. 
Fortifications.  See  Castle,  Walls, 

and  names  of  Towers,  and  Gates. 
Foundation  of  Nuremberg,   5,   6. 
Foundling  Hospital,   21. 
Fountain   on  the  Maxplatz,    168. 
Fountains.      See     their     separate 

names. 
Francis,  St.,  Order  of,  20,  21,  34. 
Frauenthor,   23,   48,   61. 
Frederick  Barbarossa, Emperor,  1 1 . 
— •  II.,  Emperor,  his  charter,   2. 

—  III.,  Emperor,    12,    169. 

—  II.,   King  of  Denmark,    146. 

—  II.,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
58. 

—  IV.,  Margrave  ofBrandenburg, 
128. 

—  William,  ofBrandenburg,  the 
Great  Elector,    168. 

—  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
104;  his  portrait,  by  Dürer, 
104,   114;  monument,  93. 

Freiung,  in  the  Castle,   9,    12. 
Frey,   Agnes,    104;     portraits  by 
Dürer,    104. 

—  Hans,    104,    139. 
Friaries,   21. 
Fugger  family,   93. 
Fünfeckiger  Thurm,    see    Penta- 
gonal Tower. 

Fünferhaus,  70. 
Furniture,  148. 
Fürth,   Tabernacle  at,    76. 

Gables,   29,   30,    160 — 162,    170. 
Gänsemännchen,   94. 
Gates,  see  their  names. 
Gateways  to  Abattoir,  and  to  the 

Arsenal,    162. 
Gem-cutting,    169. 

Nuremberg. 


German  Imperial  Collection,  cups 
by  W.  Jamnitzer  and  H.  Petzold, 
138. 

Germanic  Museum,  21,41;  shrine 
of  Regalia  and  Relics,  33  ;  oriel 
of  St.  Sebald's  Parsonage,  45  ; 
terracotta  figures  of  Apostles 
and  figures  from  the  Schöne 
Brunnen,  51;  Nuremberg  Ma- 
donna, 71,  83;  A.  Kraft's  Sta- 
tions of  the  Cross,  73;  Cruci- 
fixion, and  altarpiecefromHers- 
bruck,  by  V.  Stoss,  78;  Rosen- 
kranztafel, by  V.  Stoss,  80; 
Dürer's  Allerheiligenbild  (copy) 
and  its  frame,  80, 108, 1 12, 113  ; 
group  of  "the  incorruptible 
judge",  83;  drawings  of  Vischer 
screen  formerly  in  Town  Hall, 
93  ;  models  of  Gänsemännchen 
and  Bagpiper,  94;  Crucifixion, 
and  portrait  of  Canon  Schön- 
born, by  H.  Pleydenwurf,  98 ; 
Hersbruck  altarpiece,  99;  Pe- 
ringsdorf  altarpiece,  100;  Pieta 
by  Dürer,  104;  Dürer's  portrait 
ofEmp.  Maximilian,  1 14;  Copies 
of  Dürer's  St.  Paul  and  St.  Mark, 
St.  John  and  St.  Peter,  120; 
Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian,  by 
H.  von  Kulmbach,  126;  stoves 
130;  models  for  goldsmiths,  by 
P.  Flötner,  133;  Cup  of  the 
Tailors'  Guild,  139;  christening 
bowl  from  St.  Lawrence's  Ch., 
140;  St.  George  figure,  from 
the  House  of  Pilate,  142  ;  bronze 
slabs,  144;  panelling,  148; 
"Muffel"  copy  and  "EcceHomo" 
by  H.  Hofmann,  150;  mural 
fountain  from  the  Abattoir,  162. 

Gesellscbaft-Museum,   21. 

Giovanni   da  Bologna,    146. 

Glasses,   drinking,    170. 

Glass,  painted,  14''!  cent.,  55; 
iS'li  and  early  i6th  cent.,  57, 
128;    17Ü1  cent.,    169,    170. 

Glockendon,   Niklaus,    127. 

Goethe,  his  opinion  of  early  Ger- 
man  Art,   2. 

Golden  Bull,   32. 

Goldsmiths,      i6"i — 1]^^     cent., 

136—139- 

Goldsmiths'  work,  designs  for, 
Dürer's  drawings,  119;  Flötner's 
plaquettes,  132.  See  also  :  Orna- 
ment,  prints  of. 

Granaries,  8,  61. 

Grien,   Hans  Baldung,    125. 

Grimm,  Jakob,  22,  60. 

Gross,  Conrad,  32,  40,  42;  tomb 
of,  54- 

Grotesques,  Book  of,  by  C.  Jam- 
nitzer,   138. 


Grünewald,   Matthias,    125. 
Grünewaldt,   Hans,    141. 
Gymnasium,  founded  byMelanch- 
thon,    109. 

Half-timber  work,  24,  25,66, 153. 

Haller  altarpiece,  in  St.Sebald's  97. 

Hallgebäude,   23. 

Handelsschule  (School  of  Com- 
merce),   23. 

Hanselbrunnen,    142. 

Hartlicb,  Georg,    142. 

Hasenburg,    12. 

Hauptmarkt,  27,  31;  represen- 
tation of  tournament  in,    165. 

Hauptwache  (Main  Guard),  60. 

Heidenturm,    5,    12,    13. 

Heilsbronn,  Monastery,  Taber- 
nacle at,    76. 

Heimburg,   Gregor  von,   86. 

Heller  altarpiece,  126;  studies 
for,    106. 

Henkersteg,   23. 

Henlein,   Peter,    143. 

Henry  II. ,  Emperor,  6 ;  statue 
of  (?),  5  ;  linden  tree  in  memory 
of,    12. 

Henry  IV.,  Emperor,    14, 

Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia,   14. 

Heraldic  carvings  by  A.  Kraft, 
8,  61,   62,  65. 

Heraldic  glass  in  Town  Hall,  169. 

Heraldry,  by  Dürer,  118,  119; 
H.  Eisner,  127;  H.  Siber- 
macher,  136. 

Herneisen,  Endres,    150. 

Herrenkeller,   23. 

Herrentrinkstube,   63. 

Herrgottschwärzer,    168. 

Hersbruck ,  altarpiece  in  Town 
Ch.,  99. 

Hersbruck  altarpiece  in  Germanic 
Museum,   78,  99. 

Hertelshof,    154. 

Heubrücke,   22,   60. 

Heuss,   Jorg,   32. 

Hirschvogel,  Augustin,  128 — 13 1. 

Hirschvogel,  Veit,  sen.  and  jun., 
128. 

Hirschvogelsaal ,  70,  134,  135, 
148,    153- 

Hirsvogel.     See  Hirschvogel. 

Historischer  Hof,   65. 

Hofer  altarpiece,  at  Munich,  99. 

Hofmann,   Hans,    150. 

HohenzoUern,   Counts  of,  10,  11. 

Holbein,   Hans,    124. 

Holper,   Barbara,    103. 

—  Hieronyraus,    103. 
Holzschuher  family,   funeral  cha- 
pel, 59  ;  cup  in  possession  of,  1 39. 

—  Hieronymus,  Dürer's  portrait 
of,    114. 
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Homann,  Johann  Baptist,    162. 
Hospital,  Hanselbrunnen  in  vesti- 
bule,   142. 
House-plan,  Nuremberg,  67,  153. 

Houses : 

no.  14,  Adlerstrasse,   30. 

no.  19,  Adlerstrasse,    172. 

no.  21,  Adlerstrasse,   66. 

no,  25,  Adlerstrasse,    158. 

no.  28,  Adlcrstrasse,   55. 

no.  34,  Adlerstrasse,    172. 

no.   1 7 ,  Äusserer   Lauferplatz, 

157- 

von  Bibra  House,    148. 

no.  20,   Bindcrgasse,    70,   76. 

no.  26,  Bindergasse,  65. 

no.  14,  Brunnengässchen  (Kut- 
scherhof),   157. 

no.  31,  Brunnengasse,    155. 

no.  10,  Burgstrasse.  68. 

no.  20,  Dötschmannsplatz,  69. 

Dürer  House,  66. 

no.  4,  Dürerplatz,    70. 

no.  8,  Ebnersgasse,   30 

Fembo  House  on  Castle  Hill, 
161. 

no.  12,  Fetzergasse,   66. 

von  Forster  House,    148. 

no.  II,   Hauptmarkt,    70. 

Hertelshof,    154. 

no.  21,  Hirschelgasse  (Hirsch- 
vogelsaal),    70,     134,    135, 

148,   153- 

no.  28,   Hirschelgasse,    148. 

J.   B.   Homann's,    162. 

Imhoft"  Houses,    65,    134,   171. 

Irrergasse  and  Lammsgasse, 
corner  of,    161. 

no.  13,  Kaiserstrasse,  69. 

no.  3,  Karlsstrasse,    148,    158. 

no.  23,  Karlsstrasse,  148,  152. 

no.  30,   Karolinenstrasse,    1 71. 

no.  34,   Karolinenstrasse,    161. 

no.  32,   Königsstrasse,   30,    70. 

Königsstrasse  and  Kaiserstrasse, 
corner  of,   159,    160. 

Nassauerhaus,  43. 

Neugasse  and  Tuchergasse,  cor- 
ner of,    157. 

no.  2,  Obstgasse,   70, 

nos.  I  and  16,  Obstmarkt,  69,  70. 

Paniersplatz     (Topler    House), 

^57- 
Peller  House,   148,   158 — 160. 
no.  20,  Pendcrsplatz,  66. 
Pilatushaus,    142. 
Plobenhof,   42. 

St.  Sebald's  Parsonage,  44,  152. 
no.  23,  Tetzelgasse  157. 
nos.  2  and  4,  Theresienplatz,  69. 
no.  7,  Theresienstrassc,  66,  85. 
Tücher  House,  148,  153. 
Tucherstrasse(ImhoffHouse),85. 
no.  13,  Tucherstrasse,  69,  153. 


Houses : 

no.  20,  Tucherstrasse,  65,  I7I- 
no.  21,  Tucherstrasse,    157. 
no.  II,   Waggasse,   66. 
no.  12,   Weinmarkt,    70. 
no.  14,  Weinmarkt,   55. 
Weinstadel,    66. 
no.   I,  Winklerstrasse,   152. 
no.  3,   Winklerstrasse,   69. 
no.  5,    Winklerstrasse,   66. 
no.  15,   Winklerstrasse,   69. 
no.  17,   Winklerstrasse,   67. 
nos.  24  and  35,  Winklerstrasse, 

70. 
Wunderburggasse   (Veit  Stoss' 

House),   70. 
no.   8,   W^underberggasse,    172. 
Houses,   signs  and  sculptured   fi- 
gures on: 

Angel,    43;    Madonnas,    55, 

69,  70;  Annunciation,  70; 
St.  George,  70,  142;  Helena, 
St.,    70;    Joshua  and   Caleb, 

70,  76;  St.  Nicholas,  69; 
St.  Sebald,  69. 

Humanism,  63,  85,  86,   109. 
Hussites,   60. 


Imhoft",   Conrad,    59. 

—  Hans,     the     Elder,     Dürer's 
portrait  of,    1 14. 

—  Peter,  85. 

—  altarpieces,   in   St.  Lawrence's 
Ch.   and   at  Breslau,   96. 

—  Houses,     65.    171;    doorway 
from,   134. 

Imperial  Castle.    See  Castle. 

—  tenure,      Nuremberg's,      14; 
resigned,    173. 

Inns;   Bratwurstglöcklein,   34. 

—  zum   Bayrischen  Hof,    154. 

—  zum  gläsernen  Himmel,  66,  70. 
Innsbruck,  monument  of  Emperor 

Maximilian,    88. 
Iron-chasing,    17'ti  cent.,    168. 
Ironwork,    142  — 144, 
Italian  architecture,   influence  of, 

152,    165. 

—  painting,   influence  of,    148. 
Italy,    visits    by   B.   Beham,    127; 

A.     Dürer ,      106  ;      Hermann 
Vischer  and  Peter  Vischer  the 
younger,  88. 
Ivory  turning,    169. 

Jamnitzer,   Albrecht,   136,    137. 

—  Christoph,    138. 

—  Wenzel,    136 — 138,    144. 
John     Cicero     of     Brandenburg, 

monument  of,   93. 
Juvenell,   Nicholas,    150,    165. 

—  Paul,    165,    166. 


Kaiserburg,  see  Castle. 

Kaiserstallung,  8. 

Kalchreuth,  Tabernacle  at,   76. 

Karlsbrücke,  60,    171. 

Katzheimer,  Wolfgang,    128. 

Katzwang,  Tabernacle  at,   76. 

Ketzel,   George,    58. 

—  Martin,   72. 

Koburger,  Anthony,   loi,    102. 

Kraft,  Adam,  his  life  and  work, 
72 — 77;  carving  on  Kaiser- 
stallung, 8 ;  Entombment  group, 
59;  sculptures  on  Maut,  61,  62  ; 
relief  on  the  ''kleine  Wage", 
63;   carvings    of  Imhoff  house, 

65  ;relief  of  no.  21,  Adlerstrasse, 

66  ;  Madonna  of  Tetzel  Chapel, 
70;  figures  on  houses,  70,  76; 
works  by  V.  Stoss  wrongly 
ascribed  to,  80;  friendship  with 
P.  Vischer,  85. 

Kress  monument  in  St.  Lawrence's 

Ch.,  93- 
Kreuzfelder,  Johann,    165. 
Kronborg,  Castle,   fountain   made 

for,    146. 
Kuhn,   Hans  and   Heinrich,    165, 

170. 
Kulmbach,  Hans   von,    86,   126; 

window  in  St.  Sebald's,    128. 
Kupetzki,  Johann,    166,    167. 
Kutscherhof,    157. 


Labenwolf,   Georg,    145,    146. 

—  Pankraz,   93,   94. 
Lambert  of  Hersfeld,   16. 
Landauer,  Berthold   96. 

—  Matthäus,  59,  73,  77,  106,  128. 

—  monument  inTetzel  Chapel,  77. 
Lange  Brücke,   60. 
Lauferthor,   22,   48. 
Lautensack,  Hans  Sebald,   131. 
Law  Courts,   21. 

Leigebe,  Gottfried  Christian,  168. 
Lenker, Elias,  1 39 ;  tomb-slab,  144. 
Lewis    of  Bavaria,   Emperor,   27, 

42. 
Library,   municipal,    21. 
Linden   tree   planted  by   Empress 

Cunigunda,    12. 
Lindcnast,   Sebastian,    32,    139. 
Lochner,   Cunz,    142. 
Löffelholz  altar,  in  St.  Sebald's,  98. 
London,  British  Museum:  Dürer's 

drawing  of  King  Death,    119. 
Lothair,   Emperor,    14. 
Louis  XVI.  architecture,    172. 
Lübeck,      monuments     by      the 

Vischers,  93. 
Lucidel,  Nikolaus,    149. 
Luginsland,   8, 
Luther,    Martin,     109,    no,    114, 

120,    169. 
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Madrid,  Dürer's  Adam  and  Eve, 
106;  Dürer's  portrait  of  Hans 
Imhoff,    114. 

Magdeburg,  monument  of  Archbp. 
Ernst,  in  Cathedral,   85,  88. 

Mahlerthor,    14. 

Mainz,  fountain   in  market-place, 

134- 
Männleinlaufen,   32,    139. 
Mantcgna,   Andrea,    his  influence 

un  Dürer's  engravings,    105. 
Manufactures,  modern,   173,  I74- 
Marcantonio  (Raimondi),  B.  Beham 

works  with  him,    127. 
Margaret  of  Holland,  Empress,  27. 
Margaretenturm,    5,    12,    13. 
Margrave's  window  in  St.  Sebald's, 

128. 
Mariensaal,     see     Churches     and 

Chapels:   Frauenkirche. 
Market  Place.    See    Hauptmarkt. 
Marx,  Christoph,   170. 
Mary  Magdalen,  St.,  Order  of,  20. 
Master  J.  S.,   136. 

—  of  the  Löffelholz   altar,   98. 

—  of  the  Tücher  altar,    96,  98. 
Maut,  23,  61,  62. 
Maxbrücke,  60. 
Maximilian  I.,  Emperor,  68,   86; 

monument  to,  88;  portraits  by 
Dürer,  114;  pension  to  Dürer, 
119,  120;  gives  windows  in 
St.  Sebald's,  128;  Ehrenpforte, 
Triumphzug  and  Gebetbuch, 
116 — 118,  126;  grant  to  S. 
Lindenast,    139. 

—  IL,  Emperor,  cup  and  fountain 
made  for,    138. 

Medals,  by  P.   Flötner,    133;    by 

P.  Vischer  the  younger,  93. 
Meissen,  monuments    by  H.  and 

P.  Vischer,   85. 
Meisterlein,  Sigismund,  86. 
Meistersinger,   the,   21. 
Melancthon,    109,    120;    his  por- 
trait by   Dürer,    1 14. 
Mendel,  Marquard,   41. 
Miniaturists,    127. 
Modern  art,  tendencies,   173. 
Mohacs,  battle  of,    168. 
Molertbor,    14- 
Monasteries : 

Charterhouse,   21,   40. 
St.  Egidius,  or  the  Scots'  Mona- 
stery,   14,    17,   18,   20. 
Monumental  slabs,  144,167,168. 
Monuments,  by  Hermann  and  Peter 

Vischer,   85. 
Monuments : 

Archbp.  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 

at  Aschaffenburg,   93. 
Eisen,  in  St.  Egidius'  Ch.,  93. 
Casimir  IV.  of  Poland,  at  Cra- 
cow,  78. 


Monuments : 

Frederick  the  Wise,   at  Witten- 
berg,  93. 
ConradGross, inHospital  Ch., 54. 
John   Cicero    of    Brandenburg, 

at  Berlin,   93. 
Kress,  in  St.  Lawrence's  Ch.,  93. 
Landauer,  in  Tetzel  Chapel,  77. 
Emperor  Maximilian,    at  Inns- 
bruck, 88. 
Schreyer,    in    St.   Sebald's,    73. 
Tücher,  at  Regensburg,  93. 
Mozart,    mentions   Nuremberg  in 

his  diary,   2. 
Muft'el,   Nicholas,   30. 
Müllner,  Hans,  60. 
Munich,  National  Museum,  repeti- 
tion of  Tücher    monument,    by 
HansVischer,  93;  doorknocker, 
144. 
Munich,  Pinacothek:   Crucifixion, 
and  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine, 
byH.Pleydenwurf,  and  Sending 
forth  of  the  Apostles,  98;  Hofer 
altarpiece,  99;   Pieta,   and  por- 
trait of  Wolgemut,    by  Dürer, 
104;  Dürer's   portrait  of  him- 
self, 108  ;  St.  Paul  and  St.  Mark, 
St.  John  and  St.  Peter,  by  Dürer, 
120;  Finding  of  the  Cross,  by 
B.   Beham,     127;    Neuchatel's 
portrait    of    J.   Neudorfer    and 
his  son,    150. 
Munich,  Schatzkammer,  works  by 

W.   Jamnitzer,    138. 
Museumsbrücke,   60,    1 71. 


Nassauerhaus,   43. 
Neptune   Fountain,    168. 
Nero,  Tiberius  Claudius,  6. 
Netherlandish  painting,   influence 

of,   98,    148  —  150. 
Netherlands,    Dürer's     visit     and 

diary,    109,    120,   121. 
Neuchatel,  Nicholas,    149,   150. 
Neudörfer,  Johann,  88;    portrait 

of  him  with  his  son,    150. 
Neuthor,   48. 
Nordlingen,      Schäufelein     works 

at,  125. 
Noricus,  5. 
Nuremberg,  view  of,    150. 

—  Chronicle,   86,    loi. 

—  Eggs,    144- 

—  Madonna,   71,   83. 
Nützel  monumental   slab,    168. 
Nutzschidell,   Nikolaus,    149. 

Oriels,  43>  44,  67,  152,  154, 
156—158,   161,   171,    172. 

Ornament,  prints  of:  H.  S.  Beham, 
127;  A.  Dürer,  118,  119;  A. 
Hirschvogel,  131;  P.  Flötner, 
133;  V.  Solls,  135;  H.  Siber- 
macher,    G.  Wechter,    B.  Zan, 


Master  J.  S.  and  P.  Vlindt,  136  ; 
C.  Jamiiitzcr,  138;  P.  Decker, 
171. 

Ottensoos,   Tabernacle  at,   76. 

Otto   IV.,   Emperor,   20. 

Ox,  figure  of,  on  Abattoir  gate- 
way,   162. 

Oyrl,' Philip   van,    162. 

Pagans'   Tower,    5,    12,    13. 
Painting,  14111  cent.,  55  :    15'*^  and 
early  l6th, 95— 127;  later  i6th, 
148—150;      I7'li     and     i8th, 
165 — 167. 
—  mural  and  decorative,  ceilings 
in  Castle,   13;  remains  in  Do- 
minican Friary  (Municipal  Li- 
brary), 21 ;  in  Council  Chamber, 
30;  on  house  in  Schildgasse,  32; 
on  house  in  Market  Place,  33; 
Wismutmalerei,  148;  on  and  in 
house    of  B.  Viatis,    160;    of 
Town  Hall  ceilings,     165;    in 
St.  Egidius'   Church,    166. 
Panelling,  67,  68,  134,  148,  i59- 
Parsonage    of  St.  Sebald's,    oriel 

of,    152. 
Pattern-book,    lace,    etc.,    by   H. 

Sibermachcr,    136. 
Paul  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia,    168. 
Paumgartner  altarpiece,    105. 
Paving  of  streets,  60. 
Pegnesische  Blumenorden,    166. 
Pegnitz,  marshes  of,    14;   bridges 

over,  see  Bridges. 
Peller,    Martin     and     the    Peller 

House,   148,    158  —  160. 
Pentagonal  tower,    in  Castle,    5 ; 

view  from,  fig.  6. 
Penz,   Georg,    126,  127:   painting 

in  Town  Hall,    1 17. 
Peringdorf  altarpiece.   in  theGer- 

manic  Museum,    100. 
Peringsdorfer    monument    in 

Frauenkirche,   76. 
Perspective,  Dürer's  study  of,  106. 
Peststadel,  61. 
Petzold,  Hans,    139. 
Pewterers,   139—140. 
Pfinzing  window  in  St.  Sebald's, 

128. 
Pirkheimer,    Wilibald,    86,    106, 
109;  his  portrait  by  Dürer,  114; 
tomb-slab,  and  Dürer's  epitaph, 
144. 
Planning  of  houses,   67,    153. 
Plaquettes,   by    P.  Flötner,    132; 
by  P.  Vischer  the  younger,  93. 
Plaster  work.  See  Stucco-work. 
Pleydenwurf,  Hans,   98,   99. 
—  Wilhelm,  99,    loi. 
Plobenhof,  42. 

Posen,  monument  by  P.  Vischer, 
the   elder,   85. 
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Pottery,  146, 170;  stoves,  13,  130. 
Poussin,     his     influence     on    M. 

Tuscher,    166. 
Prague,    Diirer's    Rosenkranzfest, 

106. 

—  school   of  painting,    influence 

of,  95- 

Prayer  book  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,    118,    126. 

Preisler  family,    166,    171. 

Printing,  introduction  into  Nurem- 
berg,   10 1. 

Pronner,  Leo,    169. 

Kathaus,  see  Town  Hall. 

Rebeck  monument  in  Frauen- 
kirche,  76,   77. 

Record  Office,   21. 

Reformation,  the,  at  Nuremberg, 
109,    no. 

Regalia,  Imperial,   32,   33. 

Regensburg,  Tucher  monument 
in  Cathedral,   93. 

Regiomontanus,   86. 

Repousse  work  in  copper,    139. 

Rhenish  league,   27. 

Riesenbau,  61,   62. 

Ritter,  Christoph,   168. 

Rivius'  edition  of  Vitruvius,  132. 

Rococo   architecture,    17 1,    172. 

Romedi,  Johann  Konrad,    170. 

Römhild,  monument  at,  by  P. 
Vischer  the  elder,   85. 

Rosenhoff,    166. 

Rosenkranzfest,  Diirer's   106. 

Rosenkranztafel,  by  V.  Stoss,  80. 

Rössner,  Cuntz,  88. 

Rothschild  Collection,  Paris,  Jam- 
nitzer  epergne,    137. 

Rudolph  II.,  Emperor,    169. 

Rugsamt,   61. 

Oachs,  Hans,  109,  118;  illustrated 
by  H.  S.  Beham,  127;  verses 
to  cuts  by  J.  Amman,  135; 
tomb-slab,  144;   portrait,    150. 

Sandrart,  Joachim  and  Jakob  von, 
166. 

Schaper,  Johann,    i6g. 

Schatzbehalter,   loi. 

Schau,  61. 

Schäufelein,  Hans  Leonhard,  loi, 
104,    125. 

Schedel,  Hartmann,   86,    loi. 

Scheurl,  Christoph,  86. 

—  House,  68. 
Schnepper  ditch,  29. 
Schöner  Brunnen,   49. 
Schongauer,  Martin,    104. 
Schreyer,  Sebald,   73. 
Schuldbrücke,   22,   60. 
Schuster,  Johann  Martin,  166,171. 
Schiitt,   the,   22. 

Schwabach  altarpiece,  80,    loi. 
Schwabach  Tabernacle  at,  76. 


Schwanhardt,  George,  and  family, 
169. 

—  monumental  slab,    168. 
Schwedcnhof,   9. 
Schwcigger,  Georg,    168. 
Scottish   monks,    18,   20. 
Sculpture,     14th    cent.,    48 — 55; 

151*1  and  early  löth^  69 — 94; 
i6th  and  17th,  132,  133,  145, 
146,   168. 

Sebald,  St.,  16;  Shrine  of,  85 — 92. 

Sensenschmid,  Johann,   loi. 

Shrine,  of  St.  Sebald,  85  —  92; 
formerly  of  Imperial  Regalia,  33. 

Sibermacher,   Hans,    136. 

Siebenbürger,   Valentin,    142. 

Sigismund,   Emperor,   33,  43,  60. 

Sinwellturm,    12. 

Slabs,  monumental.  See  Monu- 
mental slabs. 

Smiths,    142 — 144. 

Solis,   Virgil,    135. 

Spengler,  Lazarus,  109;  tomb 
slab,    144. 

Spitalplatz,    14. 

Spittlerthor,  48. 

Springinklee,  Hans,    125,   126. 

—  —   the  younger,    13. 
Springlin,    168. 

Starck,  Johann  and   Georg,    168. 

Stations  of  the  Cross,  by  Kraft, 
72;  at  Bamberg,   77. 

Stengel,  Hans,    148. 

Stoss,  Veit,  his  life  and  work, 
77 — 83;  his  house,  70;  tomb- 
slab,    144. 

Stoves,  tiled,    13,    130. 

Strauch,  Lorenz,    150. 

Streets,  paving  of,   60. 

Street-planning,   mediaeval,   25. 

Stucco-work,    165,   170,    171. 

Suess,  Hans.  See  Kulmbach, 
Hans   von. 

labernacle  of  St.  Sebald's,  38, 
54;  Kraft's  in  St.  Lawrence's, 
and  list  of  similar  tabernacles 
near  Nuremberg,   75,   76. 

Tailors'   Guild,  cup  of  the,    139. 

Tapestry,    14th  cent.,    55. 

Telegraphenamt  (TelegraphOffice) 
31. 

Temj)erance  Dish,  the,    139. 

TeutonicKnights,Orderof,20,i72. 

Thausing,  Moriz,    iio. 

Theatre,  23. 

Thiergartenthor,  24. 

Thirty  years'  war,  effects  of  the, 
166. 

Tiled  stoves.     See  Stoves. 

Timber,  use  of,  in  architecture, 
24,  25,  66,  153,154,  157,171. 

Tombs.    See  Monuments. 

Topler  House,    157. 


Tournament,  representation  of 
165. 

Tower  in  Wolfsgasse,   14. 

Towers,  see  their  names. 

Town  Hall,  27 — 30;  additions 
by  H.  Beheim  the  elder,  64, 
65;  I7tli  cent,  additions  and 
decorations,  164 — 166;  statue 
of  St.  Helena,  70;  group  of 
"the  incorruptible  judge",  from, 
83  ;  ApolloFountain,93 ;  Vischer 
screen  formerly  at,  93,  148; 
I'ountain  in  great  courtyard,  94; 
paintings,  117,  127;  doorway 
of  Standesamtssaal,  134,  148; 
ironwork,  142,  143;  wooden 
chandeliers,  148;  pilaster  by 
S.Beck,  148;  picture  of  Peace 
Banquet,  166;  I7'li cent. painted 
windows,    169. 

Triton  Fountain ,  on  the  Max- 
platz,    168. 

Triumph,  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian,   117. 

Trödelmarkt,    23. 

Trost,  Johann,   21,    1 7 1. 

—  Gottlieb,   171. 

Tücher  altarpiece,  in  the  Frauen- 
kirche, 96;  inSt.  Sebald's,  126. 

—  house,   135,   148,   153. 

—  monument    in    Regensburg 
Cath.,  93. 

Tuchhaus  (Cloth  Hall),   31. 
Tugendbrunnen,    146. 
Turnery,   artistic,    169. 
Tuscher,  Markus,    166. 

Underground     passage     between 

Castle  and   Town  Hall,   29. 
Unger,  Georg,    152. 
Unschlitthaus,   23,   61. 

Van  Dyck,    17 1. 

Varnbueler,  Ulrich,  Dürer's  por- 
trait "of,    114. 

Veit,  St.,  near  Vienna,  altarpiece 
by  Dürer,    104. 

Venice,  Dürer's  visits  to,  104,  106. 

—  and  its  glass  factories,  A. 
Hirschvogel  goes  to,    130. 

Vestnerturm,    12. 
Viatis,   Bartolo,    159. 
Vienna,   Academy,   design  for  St. 
Sebald's  shrine,  85. 

—  Albertina,  Dürer's  drawing  of 
a  hare,   119. 

—  Dürer's  Allerheiligenbild,  at, 
106,  112,  113;  his  portrait 
of  Emp.  Maximilian,    114. 

—  views  of,  by  A.  Hirschvogel, 

Views  of  Nuremberg,  by  Lauten- 
sack, 131 ;  by  L.  Strauch,  150. 

—  of  Vienna,  by  A.  Hirschvogel, 
131. 
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Vischer,   Hans,   88,   93. 

—  Hermann,  the  elder,    84,  85. 

—  —  the  younger,  88,  93. 

—  Peter,  the  elder,  85 — 93;  tomb- 
slab,  144;  screen  (melted 
down),    148. 

—  Peter,   the  younger,   88,   93. 
Vitruvius,  Rivius'  edition  of,   132. 
Vlindt,   Paul,    136. 

Vogel,  Bernhard,    167. 
Volkamer  windows,   in  St.   Law- 
rence's and   St.   Sebald's,    128. 


Waggebäude,  62,  63. 
Wainscoting,  see  Panelling. 
Waizenbräuhaus,   23,    170. 
Walch,  Jacopo  de'Barbari,  called, 

see  Barbari. 
Walls  and  ditch,    ijth    and    I2t'i 

cent.,  14;    13*^22 — 24;    14'!*, 

46 — 48;  1 5th  cent,  work  at,  60; 

i6'b  cent,  work  at,    151,   152. 
Walther,  Bernard,  66,  86. 
Watches,  inventor  of,   143. 
Wechter,  Georg,   136. 


Weighing   Offices,   62,   63. 
Weimar,  Goethehaus,  drawing  by 

P.   Vischer  the  younger,   93. 
Weinstadel,   24,   66. 
Weiskopf,   Wolf,    148. 
Weizenbräugebäude,   23,    170. 
Wenceslaus,    King    of   Bohemia, 

32,   41,   45- 

Wessler,  Hans,   169. 

Westphalia,  peace  of,  30,  168; 
banquet  to  celebrate,    166. 

Wilhelm   von   Worms,    142. 

"Wismut"   painting,    147,    148. 

Wittenberg,  altarpiece  painted  for 
All  Saints'  Ch  ,  104;  font  by 
Hermann  Vischer  in  Town  Ch., 
84;  monument  of  Frederick  the 
Wise,  and  other  monuments  by 
the   Vischers,   93. 

—  Castle  ,     painted     decoration, 
106. 

Wolfenbüttel,  works  of  N.Glocken- 

don   at,    127. 
Wolft",  Jakob,  the  elder,  159,  163, 

164. 

—  Jacob,  the  younger,  164,  165. 


Wolfsgasse,  tower  in,   14. 

Wolgemut,  Michael,  78,99 — loi  ; 
Dürer  apprenticed  to,  103,  104; 
portrait  by  Dürer,  104;  work 
at  Wittenberg  Castle,    106. 

Wood,   sculpture   in,   77 — 83. 

—  in  architecture,  see  Timber. 
Woodcuts:  Wolgemut,   10 1,  102; 

Dürer,    105,    106,    108  —  1 14, 
116 — 118,     122;    Schäufelein, 
125;     Springinklee,    125;     H. 
Andrea  and  H.  S.  Beham,  127  ; 
P.    Flötner,    132;    J.    Amman, 
135,   136;   V.  Solis,    135. 
Worms,  Wilhelm  von,   142. 
Wulfing,  Bishop,  of  Bamberg,  31, 
Wurzelbauer,   Benedict,    146. 

—  Johann,    168. 

Zan,   Bernhard,    136. 

Zick,   Lorenz    and  Stephan,    169. 

Zwickau ,    altarpiece    in    the    Ch. 

of  the  Virgin,  99. 
Zwölfbrüderhaus,  Chapel  of,  59 ; 

Dürer's     painting     for,      106: 

windows,    128. 
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